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Learn to Read Greek is closely modeled on Learn to Read Latin, our textbook published by Yale University 
Press in 2003. LTRG is both an introductory grammar and a first reader for the Attic dialect of ancient 
Greek. 'The book aims to help students acquire as quickly as possible an ability to read and appreciate the 
great works of ancient Greek literature. Learning the language of ancient Greece is a lifelong challenge and 
an abiding pleasure for the curious intellect. Many factors combine to make ancient Greek a difficult lan- 
guage to master: a large, nuanced vocabulary (more than three times the number of words in extant Latin); 
extensive and inconstant morphology for nouns, adjectives, and verbs; and a wide variety of dialects offer- 
ing many variants in spelling, syntax, and word usage. In addition, various authors have their own spe- 
cially developed vocabularies, syntactic habits, and writing styles. One must, in effect, learn the Greek of 
‘Thucydides, the Greek of Sophocles, the Greek of Homer. If the task is difficult, however, the rewards for 
the devoted effort of serious students are great: what is to be gained is nothing less than direct access to the 
words and thoughts of Plato, Euripides, Aristophanes, and many others. 

LTRG differs from many other beginning Greek books in offering students interesting and rewarding 
samples of real Greek texts for reading practice from the third chapter on. These readings quickly become 
substantial and challenging, and, in our view, are a far better means for studying the language than fabri- 
cated stories in Greek suchas often appear in other textbooks. While LTRG is an Attic Greek text, we include 
readings containing forms from other dialects (with appropriate explanatory notes) in order to expose 
students to a wider range of authors and to accustom them to non-Attic forms that they will encounter in 
Attic Greek texts. We also include readings from Greek writers of the Roman period who wrote in Attic 
Greek, which by then was recognized as an important literary language and used by a select number of 
educated writers. | Ñ 

Our Latin and Greek texts both drew inspiration from books written by our former colleagues at the 
Brooklyn College of CUNY Latin/Greek Institute: Latin: An Intensive Course, by Floyd L. Moreland and 
Rita M. Fleischer, and Greek: An Intensive Course, by Hardy Hansen and Gerald M. Quinn. Floyd Moreland, 
founder ofthe Latin/Greek Institute, provided us with our most important guiding principles for teaching 
Latin and Greek: first, if clearly and completely presented, no element of these languages is more difficult 


for students to learn than any other; and second, excessive simplification and omission are harmful, not 
helpful. Summer after summer at the LGI and for many years in our own teaching, these principles have 
been tested and vindicated, and we have used them to guide our decision making throughout the writing 
of LTRG. 

We could not have produced LTRG in its present form without the aid of the digital version of the 
Thesaurus Linguae Graecae. This excellent online resource made it possible to choose vocabulary for each 
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chapter based on each word's frequency in a selected list of major authors and texts. In this way we could 
be sure that students using this textbook will learn words that they will encounter regularly when reading 
classical Greek. Special effort was made to include in the early chapters the words that occur most often in 
Attic Greek. Searching the TLG also helped us find for each chapter appropriate readings drawn from a 
wide range of prose and poetry. These are the authors that we used most frequently in our searches not only 
to find passages for inclusion but also to answer questions of meaning and usage: 


Aeschines Isocrates 
Aeschylus Lysias 
Aristophanes Plato 
Demosthenes Sophocles 
Euripides Thucydides 
Herodotus Xenophon 


To resolve broader questions of usage, word frequency, or morphology, or to confirm impressions we had 
formed from our initial searches, we often searched the works of every TLG author from the eighth to the 
fourth centuries B.C.E. In some instances, particularly to confirm the rarity of Greek forms, we searched 
the works of every TLG author from the eighth century B.C.E. to the first century C.E. These searches al- 
lowed us to include information in the textbook about the rarity of particular words, the occurrence of 
verbs in certain moods and voices, and the existence or nonexistence of certain forms. They also informed 
our decisions about the order of presentation in the textbook and led us to exclude forms and words that 
we discovered were uncommon in Attic Greek. Statements in the textbook about the frequency of certain 
forms or about the most common meanings of Greek words are based on our examination of evidence 


gathered from the TLG. 
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The following is a detailed description ofthe components of Learn to Read Greek, accompanied by sugges- 
tions for their most effective use by students and teachers. Only if the textbook is used in partnership with 
the workbook can the best results be achieved. 


Overview: Components and Organization 


The main text of LTRG comprises sixteen chapters, divided into two parts, that present all the basic mor- 
phology and syntax for an elementary course in Attic Greek. Depending on the amount of time available 
for one's course (meetings per week, minutes per meeting), these sixteen chapters can be studied in two or 
three college semesters or in two or three years in high school.’ 

‘The actual teaching and learning units of this book are the sections, and there are approximately ten 
sections in each chapter. Two or three weeks in college (perhaps twice as much in high school) should be 
devoted to the study of each chapter. Substantial vocabulary lists and complex Greek sentences (both 
synthetic and authentic) allow students to significantly advance their knowledge of syntax and to practice 
and refine their reading skills. The book as a whole, as well as each of the chapters taken individually, aims 
not at hasty coverage of material but at thorough understanding and engagement as soon as possible with 
Greek literary texts. 


Vocabulary Lists 


Each chapter begins with a list of new words to be memorized, placed first for ready reference. The vo- 
cabulary has been chosen to provide students with words that appear commonly in a wide variety of Greek 
authors. In many chapters certain pieces of morphology and syntax must be presented before new vocabu- 
lary is learned, but the vocabulary list is given prominence to emphasize its importance and to encourage 
its acquisition by students as early as possible in the study of each chapter. As the book progresses and 
chapters are devoted to more advanced syntax, words that are commonly found with the constructions to 
be learned in those chapters are included in the vocabulary. | 

At the back of both the textbook and the workbook are complete Greek-English and English- Greek 


1. An ideal arrangement for a three-semester course would be to begin in the spring term or semester and cover six chapters, 
then complete the bock over the two semesters of the following year. This would allow ample time for readings. 
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vocabularylists containing all the words that appearin the chapter vocabularies. Some additional meanings 
and idioms that appear only in the vocabulary notes or elsewhere in the textbook are included. These lists 
also include the names of the gods and cardinal and ordinal numbers. 


Vocabulary Notes 


Vocabulary notes follow the word list in each chapter. Since essential information about the forms, mean- 
ings, and usage of new vocabulary words is contained in these notes, students should always read them, 
and the teacher should emphasize the most important points. Particularly in the early chapters, important 
information about the forms of vocabulary entries (adjectives, principal parts of verbs, etc.) and new mor- 
phology is included in the vocabulary notes. This information should be presented in conjunction with the 
new material in the chapters. It is included in the vocabulary notes for ease of reference, and students should 
consult these notes frequently while mastering the material in the chapter. (For those who would like to 
learn more about the development of the Greek language, information has also been included about word 
formation and Indo-European linguistic features.) Immediately following the vocabulary notes in each 
chapter are lists of English derivatives and cognates for many of the new words in the chapter. Although 
by no means exhaustive, the lists allow students to see how Greek words are related to English words. 


Summaries and Synopsis Blanks 


When beginning each new chapter, students should tear out from the back of the workbook all the sum- 

maries for that chapter. These summaries include a copy of the vocabulary list, a list of the new verbs with 
information about the voices in which they occur and their meanings in different voices, and—most 
important—one or two pages of compact summaries of the new morphology and syntaxintroduced in the 
chapter. These summaries should be consulted when drills on new material are being done in class, and 
they can serve as valuable learning aids as students work toward mastery of the material presented in each 
chapter. Included after the summaries for all the chapters are verb synopsis blanks that can be torn out 
and used to make multiple copies for drills. 


Sections and Drills 


The sections that present new morphology and syntax are numbered consecutively from Part 1 through 
Part 2 of the textbook, as in a reference grammar. Frequently throughout these sections (as well as in the 
vocabulary notes), briefinstructions appear in capital letters (for example, “MEMORIZE THIS IRREGULAR 
FORM"). These instructions are addressed directly to students and are intended to ensure that no essential 
point is overlooked. f 

Following many ofthe morphology and syntax sections are sentences pointing to appropriate drills in 
the workbook for individual sections or groups of sections. The drills are designed to reinforce new mate- 
rial as it is presented. The sentences pointing to appropriate drills indicate the natural breaks within chap- 
ters, and they can be used to determine how much material to introduce in a class period. 


e of new vocabulary. For example 
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introduced, it is necessary to inclu 
iology. Also, additional drills on new verbs are eas 
to provide more — ete coverage of the morphology of new verbs. 
Drills are provided in such sufficiently fie numbers that some can be done at sight in class, others 
assigned for homework, and still others used for individual work or quizzes. 


Exercises 


Following the drills in each chapter in the workbook, exercises are provided that allow comprehensive 
practice of all new vocabulary, morphology, and syntax introduced in a chapter, while reinforcing material 
presented in earlier chapters. The exercises, consisting of synthetic sentences, are divided into three sec- 
tions. After the first two chapters, the first section contains Greek sentences without accents, and correct 
accents must be added before the sentences are translated; the second section offers Greek sentences for 
translation; and the third section provides sentences in English to be translated into Greek. This last section 
gives students practice in writing clear, correct Greek in plausible Greek word order. The exercises should 
not be assigned until all new material in a chapter has been introduced, unless a teacher selects only those 
exercise sentences that contain material already presented. 

In the synthetic Greek sentences (drills, exercises, and examples used in the textbook), we have tried 
to include only usages found in extant Attic Greek; often exact phrases from Greek texts have been in- 
cluded in these sentences. 

In our experience, LTRG works best when translations of some exercise sentences are assigned as writ- 
ten homework, while class time is devoted to the reading of other exercise sentences at sight. As many as 
sixty such sentences are provided in the early chapters, but this number is gradually reduced as it becomes 
possible to reinforce new material through unabridged Greek passages. 


Readings 


Beginning in Chapter 3, the introduction of new material is followed by a section of short readings, un- 
abridged Greek passages drawn from a wide range of ancient authors. Each short reading is preceded bya 
brief introduction to establish context." Beneath each reading are vocabulary glosses for words that do not 
appear in the chapter vocabulary lists? The inclusion of these short readings, which steadily increase in 
number and length, reflects our belief that the best way to learn to read Greek is to study specimens of 
authentic Greek as soon as possible. The short readings have been chosen to reinforce the vocabulary, 
morphology, and syntax of the chapters in which they appear and to provide examples of various word 
orders from Greek prose and poetry. Many of these short readings can be read at sight in class, and some 


2. Introductions are usually not provided for short readings that are identified as fragments. 
3. Vocabulary glosses for each reading are listed in the order in which the words appear in the passage for ease of use by the 
student. A dagger (+) indicates a word requiring a special note. 
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may be read before all the new material of a chapter has been introduced, provided that they not contain 
material that has not yet been presented. f _ 

Beginning in Chapter 6, each section of short readings is followed by a section of longer readings, also 
unabridged Greek passages. In addition to introductions and vocabulary glosses, at the first appearance of 
an author or a work we have included brief biographies of the authors and descriptions of the works from 
which the readings are taken. A list of authors and passages allows students and teachers to refer to this 
material when authors or works appear again in subsequent longer readings or to investigate further when 
short readings feature these authors or works. 

To help give students a basic knowledge of the history and development of Greek literature and to 
foster their interest in further study, we have organized all readings from ancient authors in each chapter 
in chronological order by author. (Works by the same author are arranged alphabetically.) Since the texts 
of Greek literature that survive contain examples of the language as each writer in each period chose to 
style it, this chronological arrangement helps students observe the evolution of various styles of both prose 
and poetry. Through the short and longer readings, LTRG is meant to become in part a literary venture, 
and there are many opportunities for consideration of rhetoric and style as well as of forms and syntax. 


Names and Meter 


Asection on the names of the Greek gods and one on basic meters of Greek poetry are included after chap- 
ters 5 and 6, respectively. Information presented in these sections is incorporated in subsequent readings 
in the textbook, and students may either learn the material in these sections or look back at them when 
necessary, knowledge of which will enhance their reading and appreciation of the authentic Greek pas- 
sages in the readings. 


4. Asa general rule, longer readings are those that have ten or more vocabulary glosses. 


diaeresis 


indicates that a form is hypothetical 
enclose an element added by editors 


when referring to authors, indicates 
that, contrary to the tradition, an 
author is not considered the writer 
ofa work 

(derived) from 

becomes 

section 

antepenult, penult, ultima 
accusative 

active 

adjective 

adverb 

aorist 

Before the Common Era 

The Common Era 

confer, compare 

conjunction 

direct address 

direct object 

dative 

demonstrative 

dactylic hexamater 

elegiac couplet 

exempli gratia, for example 

et cetera, and the remaining things 
exclamatory 

feminine 

feminine 

fragment 

future 

genitive 

id est, that is 
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1.0. 


IE 
imperf. 
indef. 
indic. 
infin. 
interj. 


interrog. 
intrans. 


obj. 
part. 
pass. 
perf. 
PIE 

pl. 
pluperf. 
poss. 
pred. 
prep. 
prep. phrase 
pres. 
pron. 
rel. 
sing. 
subj. 
suppl. 
subst. 
trans. 


voc. 


indirect object 
Indo-European 
imperfect 
indefinite 
indicative 
infinitive 
interjection 
interrogative 
intransitive 
masculine 
masculine 
middle 

neuter 

neuter 
nominative 
object 
participle 
passive 
perfect 
Proto-Indo-European 
plural 

pluperfect 
possessive 
predicate 
preposition 
prepositional phrase 
present 

pronoun 

relative 

singular 

subject 
supplementary 
substantive 
transitive 

vocative 
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$1. Ihe Greek Language and Its Dialects 


The Greek language belongs to the Indo-European family of languages. The name “Indo-Euro- 
pean” indicates the geographic area where these languages were originally spoken. The family 
includes most of the languages spoken in Europe, as well as those spoken as far east as ancient 
Persia, Afghanistan, and India. By the careful comparison of vocabulary, morphology, and syntax, 
scholars have shown that all these languages descended from a common ancestor that is called 
either Indo-European (IE) or Proto-Indo-European (PIE), which was probably spoken some 
time in the fifth millenium B.C.E. (see figure 1). The people who spoke this original language are 
supposed to have gradually dispersed throughout Europe, Asia, and India, and the language over 
time changed differently in different places until the variety of languages belonging to this family 
gradually appeared. | 

No direct evidence, written or archaeological, survives either for PIE or for the people who 
spoke it. What is known of the language comes from the comparative study of the languages that 
descended from it. The study of these languages began at the end of the eighteenth century when 
Sir William Jones, a lawyer and student of eastern languages, first asserted publicly that Greek, 
Latin, and Sanskrit, the language of ancient India, were descended from a common source. The 
scientific study of the Indo-European languages began in the early part ofthe nineteenth century 
when Franz Bopp compared the forms of the verb in Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, ancient Persian, and 
the Germanic languages, of which English is one. 

The Indo-European languages have been analyzed and divided into various subgroups, and 
Greek belongs to the subgroup called Hellenic. Hellenic comprises many varieties of ancient 
Greek, which are called dialects, for which written evidence has survived. The earliest Greek dia- 
lect for which there is surviving written evidence is Mycenean, which was written in a script 
called Linear B. Evidence for this language and this script has been found in several sites in 
mainland Greece and on Crete and dates from as early as the late fifteenth century B.c.z. For 
reasons that are still uncertain, Mycenean culture had experienced a sharp decline by the end 
ofthe thirteenth century B.C.E., and the Linear B script in which the Mycenean dialect was writ- 
ten ceased to be used. 

No Greek writing survives from the next several centuries, but by the beginning of the eighth 
century B.C.E. a new alphabet was being used, and various forms of writing from this period onward 
are extant. Linguists now identify about two dozen dialects of Greek (see figure 2 for their geo- 
graphical distribution), which are known from the thousands of inscriptions that survive, and al- 
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Figure 2. Map of Greek Dialects 
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Arcado-Cyprian (two old dialects that seem to have developed from Mycenean) 

Western Greek or Doric (a large group of dialects that includes Laconian, the language of ancient 
Sparta) 

Aeolic (Boeotian, Thessalian, and Lesbian) 


 Attic-Ionic (two dialects of great literary importance, Attic and Ionic) 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Ionic was spoken and written by Greeks living along the western and southwestern coast of 
Asia Minor, on many of the islands close to this coast, and in Euboea in mainland Greece. 
Many of the earliest writers of prose wrote in this dialect, among whom are the philosophers 
Thales, Anaximander, and Anaxagoras; the medical writer Hippocrates; and the historian 
Herodotus. 

2. The Attic dialect, closely related to Ionic, was spoken and written in Athens and in Attica, 
the area around Athens. It is the language of, among others, the tragedians Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides; the comic poet Aristophanes; the historians Thucydides and Xe- 
nophon; the philosophers Plato and Aristotle; and the orators Lysias, Isocrates, and Demos- 
thenes. Because of the prominence given to this dialect by these and other great writers, af- 
ter the fifth century B.C.E. Attic became the predominant literary language throughout the 
Greek-speaking world. 

3. From Attic Greek a common dialect eventually developed called Koine (< xotvij 8tdex tos, 
“common language”), which became the standard language throughout much of the Greek- 
speaking world, and from which modern Greek developed. The New Testament was written in 
Koine Greek. 


As the names of the dialects and the map in figure 2 suggest, different forms of Greek were initially 
spoken and used in particular localities in the Greek-speaking world. However, many. were also 
. shaped by different writers into literary languages, and the importance of their compositions estab- 
lished literary versions of these languages with strict rules of vocabulary and syntax. Different liter- 
ary languages often crossed dialectal borders and once established for a particular type of poetry 
or writing were used by writers regardless of their native dialects. The language of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, for example, shows features of Ionic with a substantial admixture of Aeolic elements. This 
mixed dialect became associated with poetry written in hexameters (the Homeric meter), and the 
poet Hesiod, although a Boeotian, used this mixed dialect in his hexameter poetry.’ The early Ionic 
prose writers influenced later prose writers to adopt that dialect for their works. In a similar way, a 
literary version of Doric became the standard language for choral lyric poetry, and it was used by 


1. The Greek of the Iliad and the Odyssey cannot, however, be considered a true literary language because these poems were 
composed over several centuries by preliterate bards, that is, poets of a culture that lacked the art of writing. This is known as the 
oral tradition. 
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thenian tragedians in the choral portions of their tragedies, while the language of the rest of the 
plays remained Attic. f | 
This textbook provides an introduction to Attic Greek. Differences in usage between po- 
etry and prose are pointed out, but for the most part the rules of Attic Greek presented here 
may be presumed to hold true for the literature of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C.E. Read- 
ings from later writers such as Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius are also included because they 
wrote in deliberate imitation of the Attic Greek of an earlier time. Readings from writers in 
other dialects are included as well, along with briefnotes about their dialectal differences from 
Attic. 


$2. Pronunciation and Orthography of Attic Greek 


There were variations in the pronunciation of Attic Greek over the course ofthe centuries in which 
it was spoken and written, but there is considerable evidence for a standard in pronunciation, and 
rules approximating that standard are presented here. 

The rules for pronouncing Attic Greek have been reconstructed from several types of evidence: 


1. The statements of Greek grammarians and Greek authors on specific points of pronuncia- 
tion. Many of these grammarians were contemporaries or near-contemporaries of the an- 
cient authors. 

2. The orthography, or writing—particularly spelling—of Greek words in inscriptions and 
manuscripts. Ancient spelling, both in Greek and in other ancient languages, was considerably 
less standardized than modern spelling. Variations in spelling usually indicate differences in 
pronunciation. | 

3. The representation or transliteration of Greek words in other languages and the representation 
or transliteration of foreign words in Greek. The transliteration ofnames, in particular, provides 
valuable information about pronunciation. 

4. The grammatical and poetic structure of Greek. This includes the evidence available from the 
meters of Greek poetry. 

5. The etymology of Greek words and the development of Greek words in other languages. 

6. Greek wordplay and onomatopoeia (the formation of words to imitate sounds). 


Alphabet 


The Greek alphabet used in modern printed texts has twenty-four letters. The following chart 
presents them in their Greek order along with their conventional names and guidelines for pronun- 
ciation with English equivalents. 


2. For the presentation of pronunciation the authors are indebted to W. S. Allen’s Vox Graeca (Cambridge, 3rd ed., 1987), 
although they have not followed it in all particulars. 


Lowercase Pronunciation 
a or as theu of cup) 
B $ beta ; 
r AY gamma as the g of get 
f as the n of bank before y, x, £, or x 
CAE 2d. delta asd 
E `£ epsilon as the e of pet 
VAE E zeta as the sd of wisdom 
H n eta as the a of late 
© 0 theta as the t of top or as the th of theater 
I d iota t (short) as the i of bit 
: : i (long) as the ee of feet 
K K kappa ask 
A À la(m)bda ^ asl 
M. oH mu asm 
N. y nu asn 
E. Ex xi -asthexofax  ,. 
=O: o; omicron as the o of soft ` | 4 
ERIT ee. CI pls as the p of top 
epum poss "rho :asarolledr 
je gc "sigma. -:asthesofsoft 
Rc EER p as z before B, y, or 
T Eg = tauo U asthetofcoat 
SRM Co - upsilon - v (short) as the u of put : 
CERA RE es 9 (long) as the oo of fool Odes 
o Q phi "as the p of people or as the fof feel ` 
UX X chi © as the c of cat or as the ch of loch 
Y y “psi as the ps of apse 
a w omega as the aw of saw or as the o of hope 
OBSERVATIONS 


1. Although in the most ancient manuscripts only the uppercase letters were used, modern edi- 
tions of ancient works use the lowercase letters developed in the Middle Ages. Capital letters 
are used, however, for the first letters of proper names, the first letters of direct quotations with 
the exception of drama, and sometimes for the first letters of paragraphs. 


2. Most of the Greek alphabet was derived from the Phoenician alphabet, and many of the names 
given to the Greek letters are derived from the Phoenician names for their letters. The names ep- 
silon, omicron, upsilon, and omega were developed in the Middle Ages as the sounds they repre- 
sented changed. 


3. The name for À in common use today is lambda, but the classical name appears to have been 


labda. 


4. The pronunciations given for long and short upsilon do not represent the sound of original At- 


3. Epsilon and upsilon mean, respectively, “e written simply" and “v written simply" (< £ or v iov, "simple"). By the Byzantine 
period certain diphthongs (see below) were pronounced in the same way as these vowels, and. epsilon and upsilon were developed 
to referto the simple vowels. Omicron means “little o" (< o + pixpév), and omega means "big o" (< o + péya). These terms also arose 
in the Byzantine period. 
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tic Greek but are common substitutes used by English speakers. An upsilon in Attic Greek repre- 
sented a sound between English u and English i. 

5. The alternate pronunciation given for the vowel omega does not represent the sound of original 
Attic Greek but is a common substitute used by English speakers because it makes a clearer dis- 
tinction between the sounds of omicron and omega. 

6. The alternate pronunciations given for theta, phi, and chi are the pronunciations that these let- 
ters had at a later period in the development of Greek. They are often used as common substi- 
tutes for the sounds these letters had in Attic Greek because they allow English speakers to dis- 
tinguish clearly the sounds of different Greek letters. For example, the difference between theta 
and tau is strictly the difference between an aspirated t (a t with a puff of air after it, as most En- 
glish speakers pronounce every t) and one without aspiration (as may occur when a t is pro- 
nounced at the end of a word in English). 

7. The letter Ç is a double consonant and represents the sound zd. It is possible that it was also 
used to represent the sound dz. 

8. The letters £ and y are double consonants and represent, respectively, ks and ps. 

9. Ofthe three different lowercase symbols for sigma used in modern printed texts of ancient 
Greek, ø is used only when the letter appears at the beginning or in the middle of a word; ç is used 
only at the end of a word and is sometimes called final sigma. The third symbol, c, called lunate 
sigma, may be used anywhere in a word. For example: otdotg or czácic. The lunate sigma was 
commonly used in ancient Greek manuscripts from the third century B.C.E. on, and its adoption 
in modern printed texts reflects a desire to imitate more closely the ancient written tradition. In 
this textbook, the short and longer readings in even-numbered chapters use lunate sigmas, while 
those in odd-numbered chapters employ the more conventional sigmas in order to familiarize 
students with all forms. 

10. One letter that occurs in many Greek dialects but is not found in Attic-Ionic is the digamma 


[i4 » 


(F), which represents the English “w” sound. 


€ DRILL2 A-D MAY NOW BE DONE. 


Consonants 


Nine Greek consonants are called mutes or stops because when theyare pronounced the breathing 
passage must be closed or stopped. These consonants are further distinguished in the following 
chart: 


sensi Veliceless 72 
PASO Ue A 


OBSERVATIONS 


` 1, Voiceless consonants are made with no vibration of the vocal chords and no aspiration. 
Voiced consonants are made with some vibration of the vocal chords and no aspiration. Aspi- 
rated consonants (or Aspirates) are consonants followed by a puff of air. 


2. A labial ("relating to the lips”) is a sound that is produced using the lips. A dental (“relat- 


soit palate.^ 
p Then any labial i 
1 e A 
pa ced oya i s 
tsa 


Greek also has two consonants call led liquids À, p) sounds that may be prolonged; two consonants 
called nasals (u, v), sounds that are produced with vibration in the nasal passage; and one sibilant 
(c), a hissing sound that may be pronounced without a break. 

It is necessary to be familiar with these terms for Greek consonants. Understanding the rela- 
tions among consonants is often important in the formation of Greek words and in the changes 
that many Greek words undergo. 


Vowels, Diphthongs, and Iota Subscripts and Adscripts 


Greek has two sets of five vowels: 


Short oe p pU E x 
RES : Un. 
= Sp ; 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Vowels have both quantity and quality. Quantity refers to the length of a vowel. A long vowel 
takes approximately twice as long to pronounce as a short vowel. In this text, when an 4, t or v 
is long, it is marked with a long mark or macron( ). The letters n and w are always long vowels 
and do not require macrons. The letters e and o are always short vowels. Quality refers to the 
sound ofthe vowel. In most cases a long vowel differs in both quantity and quality from its re- 
lated short vowel. 

2. Each vowel in a Greek word is either long or short by nature. a and à, for example, are two 
different vowels, even if they are closely related. 

3. Differences in vor wel length often convey si ignificant differences in meaning. For example, 
lováusÜa means “we are standing”; ieváysÜa means “we were standing." 


A MACRON ON A LONG VOWEL SHOULD BE CONSIDERED PART OF THE SPELLING OF A GREEK 
WORD. WHEN LEARNING NEW VOCABULARY, MEMORIZE ALL MACRONS AND ALWAYS WRITE 
THEM ON LONG ALPHAS, IOTAS, AND UPSILONS. 

| A diphthong (Sig @o0yos, “double sound") is a single sound made from pronouncing two 


4. The palate is the roof of the mouth and is divided into the front, hard portion and the back, softer portion. Palatals are made 
with the soft palate at the back of the mouth. Palatals may also be called velars, “relating to the velum,” because the velum is another 
name for the soft palate. 
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vowels together. The quantity ofa diphthong is equivalent to that of along vowel. The eight diph- 
thongs of Greek are a, £t ot, vt, av, ev, ov, and rv. They are pronounced as follows: 


it as the i of high 

£1as the a of late 

ot as the oy of boy 

vt as a combination of u and i (uwi) or as the wi of twin 
av as the ow of how 

£v as a combination of e and u 

ovas the oo of fool 

nv hardly different from ev 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. There is no English sound corresponding to the Greek diphthong vi. As its spelling indicates, it 
is a combination of the short vowels v and t pronounced as one sound. ‘The sound is approximated 
in the swift pronunciation of the vowels in Bedouin (pronounced as if spelled *Bédowin"). 


2. There is no English sound corresponding to the Greek diphthong ev. As its spelling indicates, 
it is a combination of the short vowels g and v pronounced as one sound. If Elmer Fudd pro- 
nounced very (vewy), the ew would closely resemble the Greek sound. | 


In Attic Greek there are three additional diphthongs, which combine along vowel (à, n, or w) with 
an t: di, nt, and wi. In Attic Greek the tin these diphthongs was very lightly pronounced, and by the 
second century.B.C.&. it was not pronounced at all. Eventually, the t was not even written, but since 
it was important for spelling and distinguishing words, the scholars of the Middle Ages began to 
write it under the appropriate long vowel. This t is called an iota subscript. When the t is written 
nextto the long vowel, it is called an iota adscript. 


"Tota subscript —Ç D dosi “Jota adscript- ae 
ted re "m Š 


OBSERVATIONS 


3. When a long.alpha with an iota subscript or adscript appears in this text, the macron over the 
alpha is regularly omitted. cadi 
2. For along time, only the iota subscript was used in representing the lowercase versions of 
these diphthongs in modern editions of ancient texts, but in recent years iota adscripts have 


Whenever a vowel or diphthong begins a word, it must be accompanied by a rough breathing (^) or 
asmooth breathing (") mark. A rough breathing indicates that an h-sound (the blowing out tof air 
called aspiration) shouldbe pronouncedat the beginning ofthe word. Asmooth breathing indicate 
that there is no h-sound at the beginning of the word. an orasmooth breathing is placed abov 


a lowercase vowel. It is placed before an uppercase vowel. It is placed on the second vowel ofa ii. 
thong. For example: 


6566 (rough breathing above lowercase vowel) 

'OS6s (rough breathing before uppercase vowel) 

aipsw (rough breathing above second vowel of a diphthong) 

Aipéw (rough breathing above second vowel of a diphthong with uppercase first letter) 
&yopá (smooth breathing above lowercase vowel) | 

Ayopá (smooth breathing before uppercase vowel) 

oücià (smooth breathing above second vowel of a diphthong) 

Oixia (smooth breathing above second vowel of a diphthong with uppercase first letter) 


Ifa word begins with the consonant p (rho), the consonant always receives a rough breathing mark, 
For example: p4twp (Pitwp). This aspiration is not usually pronounced by English speakers. 


Punctuation 


Although the earliest Greek writings had no breaks between words and almost no punctuation, 
ancient Greek texts are now printed with words divided and punctuation marks added, some of 
which are identical to those used in English. 

The punctuation marks in common use are the following: 


Punctuation Mark | x e Example 


Period e ; : . (as in English) a ard URNA åyaðóv. REY 
“Comma ER cu "n in English) ` S 5 aR E ayabo, - 
—Semicolon 9 U" + @raised dot) ` a eee ee aint 
ux Colon l = Sa raised dot) cu cu me E S q åyaðóv:.. 
Oed co 0o Ba 4 5 


No exclamation point is used. When editors of modern printed Greek texts wish to indicate direct 


speech, some use quotation marks, as in English (“”), others capitalize the first letter of the quota- 
tion, and others do both. 
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Syllabification 


A Greek word has as many syllables as it has vowels and diphthongs. When a word is divided into 
syllables, each syllable should begin with a consonant whenever possible. For example: 


84/va/tos (3 syllables) 
Oe/oic (2 syllables) 
é/te/06/xe/oav (S syllables) 


. If there are two or more consonants in a row, the last consonant goes with the following syllable: 


ovppopd — cvp/Qo/pá 
épyov ép/yov 
To — moA/Aá/xag 


If, however, the combination of two consonants is a mute (n, Ë, 9,7, 8, 8, x, y, x) followed by a liquid 
(A, p), the two consonants are kept together: 


aioypds aic/xpóc 
ÓnzÀov ó/zÀov 


AMÉtav6pog A/Aé/Eav/Spos 
The last three syllables of a Greek word are known as the antepenult, penult, and ultima: 


last syllable = ultima (“last”) 
second fo last syllable = penult (“almost last”) 
third to last syllable = antepenult (“before almost last”) 


0á/ va/ TOC 
antepenult ^ penult ^ ultima 


| DRILL2 E-K MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$3. Accentuation 1: The Possibilities of Accent 


Almost every Greek word has one of three kinds of accent marks over the vowel or diphthong in 
one particular syllable.’ These accent marks originally indicated various changes in tone or pitch 
as follows: 


acute accent (’) raised tone 
grave accent (`) no change in tone or tone raised less than for an acute 
circumflex (^)$ raised and lowered tone 


Although changes in tone also occur when English words are pronounced, more prominent is a 
` stress accent, by which one syllable of an English word is pronounced more loudly or with greater 


5. There are some words that have no accents, and in certain situations some words might have two accented syllables. 
6. The circumflex can be written ^,^,or ~. 


&vOptmov (antepenult is stressed) 


10109106 (penult is n 

dyad (ultima is stressed) 
Anaccentis placed above a vowel or above the second vowel ofa diphthong., If a syllable witha oe 
or smooth breathing is accented, an acute or grave accent is placed to the right of the breathing, and 
a circumflex is placed above the breathing: 


TEKLNPLOV (acute accent above a vowel) 
étaipog (circumflex above the second vowel of a diphthong) 
äv (grave accent above a vowel to the right of a smooth breathing) 
Shov (acute accent above a vowel to the right of a rough breathing) 
oikos (circumflex above a smooth breathing above the second vowel of a diphthong) 


Anaccentfora capitalized vowel is placed before the vowel rather than above it. When the first vowel 
ofa diphthongis capitalized, the accent is placed above the second vowel. However, when a diphthong 
contains an iota adscript, the accent is placed before the vowel: 


“Extwp (acute accent to the right of a rough breathing before an uppercase vowel) 

Aiowy (acute accent to the right of a smooth breathing above the second vowel of a diphthong with 
an uppercase first letter) 

‘Aing (acute accent to the right of a rough breathing before an uppercase letter followed by an 
iota adscript) 


No matter how long a Greek word is, its accent may appear only on the ultima, the penult, or the 
antepenult—that is, on one of the last three syllables. Each accent should be considered part of the 
spelling of each Greek word and should be learned with care and precision. As a word changes its 
form (e.g., as a noun becomes plural or a verb changes tense), or as it appears in a particular place 
in a sentence, the accent on a word may change either in the type of accent or in the syllable over 
which the accent appears or both. Changes in accent, however, are limited according to six unchang- 
ing rules for the possibilities of accent. 


1. a p ü (if ultima is followed by another word) 

2: a P ú  _ (if ultima is followed by a punctuation mark that signals a pause) 
Pe a (Bw Cae — (notpossibleifpenultis long and ultima isshort) 

4. 4 p oci- (ultima must be short) i 

5. a p á . (ultima must be long) ; 

6. a Ê: OES . (ifpenultis long and is accented and Y ultima is short) 


7. Sometimes more than one of the syllables in an English word is stressed. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the rules pictured above, a, p, and u "mm the last three syllables of any Greek word. A 
breve (") represents a short vowel. A syllable having neither of these marks may contain a short 
vowel, a long vowel, or a diphthong. ae ZA 

2. The grave accent (rule 1) appears onlyo over the ultima. Whenever a word having an acute ac- 
cent on the ultima is followed by another word with no intervening punctuation, the accent 


changes fronié an i acute. to a grave. “Thus, every grave accent was originally an acute accent that 
was-forced to change toa grave "because of the flow ofthe words in a sentence. When an ultima 
hasa | grave accent, it need not be stressed. 


4. The acute accent m: may appear over the penult (rule 3) except when the penult contains a long 
vowel or diphthong and the ultima contains a short vowel. If the penu must be accented un- 
der these conditions, it is accented with a circumflex (rule 6). — 

5. The acute accent may appear over the antepenult (rule 4) only if the (altima contains a short. 
vowel. 


6. The circumflex may appear over the ultima (rule 5) aly ifi the ultima contains a doñigwowel or 
diphthong’ A citcumflex ever appears over a short vowel. Macrons are regularly omitted froma. 


— u 


syllable that has a circumflex because the accent markitselfindicates that the vowel is long. 


7. The circumflex may appear over the penult (rule 6) only if the penult contains a long vowel or 
diphthong and the ultima is short. A circumflex never appears over a short vowel. If the penult 
ofa word containing a long vowel or diphthong (a so-called long penult) is to be accented, and 
the ultima contains a short vowel (a so-called short ultima), the accent on that penult ; must be a 
circumflex. 


MEMORIZE AND BE ABLE TO WRITE FROM MEMORY THE SIX RULES FOR THE POSSIBILITIES OF 


ACCENT. 


(@ DRILL 3 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§4. Vocabulary, Morphology, and Syntax 


Elementary language study may be divided into three parts: vocabulary, morphology, and syntax. 


Vocabulary 


Vocabulary refers first to the acquisition of the English meanings of words in another language. 
Thus, the Greek word cogíà means “wisdom”; the word Aéyw means “say, tell." In addition to Eng- 
lish meanings vocabulary encompasses certain other important elements that give crucialinforma- 
tion about gender (for nouns), stems, and parts of speech. A full vocabulary entry (the way the word 
appears in the dictionary) includes all these pieces of information. ALWAYS MEMORIZE THE FULL 


^E 


Morphology is the study ofthe different forms words take ina given language. In English, for example, 
oO o 
NM 


various pieces of verb morphology must be learned: 


MN 
1. the third-person singular present tense form of most English verbs is formed by the addition 
of -s or -es: 
laugh > laughs go > goes 


2. the past tense of many English verbs is formed by the addition of -ed: 
laugh > laughed 


Morphology extends as well to nouns, adjectives, and certain other parts of speech that have mul- 
tiple forms. The changing of form to convey changed meaning is called inflection. 

Some languages are more inflected (have more forms) than others. Thus, the English noun 
regularly appears in only four forms: 


dog (singular) dogs (plural) 
dog’s (singular possessive) dogs’ (plural possessive) 
The Greek noun, by contrast, regularly appears in ten or more forms. Since Greek is a more inflected 


language than English, Greek morphology is considerably more extensive than English morphology, and 
mastery of Greek's many forms is essential. 


Syntax 


The grammatical function of a word in a sentence is the syntax of that word. In the English sentence 
“Dan gave his mother a gift,” “Dan,” “mother,” and “gift” all have different grammatical functions 
that help convey the complete meaning of the sentence: 


Dan. subject 
mother indirect object 
gift direct object 


The terms subject, indirect object, and direct object are examples of English syntax, and these 
and several other terms of English syntax are also used in Greek syntax. Accurate translation of a 
Greek sentence requires the identification of the syntax of the words in that sentence. Throughout 
this textbook, new Greek syntactical terms are introduced and defined. These terms are always 
boldfaced at their first appearance. LEARN ALL BOLDFACED SYNTACTICAL TERMS. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Vocabulary 


&yopá, &yopüc, fj agora, marketplace’ 
oixíà, oixids, ñ house 

cogíà, copids, fj wisdom 

ovegopa, cvupopás, ñ circumstance; 
misfortune, disaster 

Xopá, ywpdc, fj land; country 


f ovr, BovMjs, ñ will; plan; council; 
advice 

yYvóun, Yvouns, ñ judgment; spirit, 
inclination; opinion 

sicn, 8i, f| justice 

cipivn, eiprjvngc, rj peace 

‘Edévn, Eħévyg, ñ Helen 

Háxn, gx, ñ battle 

Yoxrj, Voxfis, ñ soul; life force 


AX£tav8poc, AAeÉávBpov, ó Alexander 
ávOpo oc, &vOpo nov, ó or fj human 
being, man 


| &caipoc, Etaipov, ó companion 


notes. 


cóc, 0£00, ó or ñ god; goddess 
Adyos, Aóvyov, ó word; speech; 
argument 
vfjcoc, vrjcov, ñ island 

vóyoc, vopov, ó custom; law 


=> 


6866, 6800, ú road, path; journey; way 
TOAEUOG, TOAELOD, ó war 
IIptauoc, IIptáuov, ó Priam 


£pyov, épyov, tó task, work; deed 
CGov, wou, tó living being; animal 
óxov, ómÀov, 76 tool; pl, arms, 
weapons 

TÉKYVOY, TEKVOD, TO child 


eic, £c (prep. + acc.) to, toward; into; 

against; with a view to, regarding 

èx, šË (prep. + gen.) (out) from, out of; 

resulting from, in accordance with 

év (prep. + dat.) in, on; among, in the 

presence of 

xai (conj) and; kat. . . kat. . . both... 

and... : 
(adv.) even, also 

6, ñ, tó (article) the 

repi (prep. + gen.) concerning, about 
(prep. + dat.) around 
(prep. + acc.) around; concerning, 
about 

cóv/£óv (prep. + dat.) (along) with; 

with the aid of; in accordance with 

à (interj.) O 


.1. An arrow next to a vocabulary word indicates that there is important additional information about the word in the vocabulary 


- The basic m 


an assembly of the people 
(as dana ; ii hie t also has the more general 
meaning of “public meeti ic] place" or “market” The éyopá in n fith-c in Athens was situated be- 
tween the Acropolis (hilltop fortress) and the Dipylon (city gate) and contained the temples and 
public buildings used for the work of the Athenian democracy. Because there is no exact English 
equivalent for the Greek àv opá, it is often translated “agora.” 


Although copia, copias, ñ may mean "wisdom" in the sense of broad learning and deep understand- 
ing, it more often refers to a certain cunning, cleverness, or practical skill in some specific area. The 
art or craft of gods such as Athena or Hephaestus may be called copiã, as may skill in, for example, 
music, medicine, and divination. Particularly (but not exclusively) in Plato, two other ideas are asso- 
ciated with cogia: sound "judgment" or intelligence in matters of moral life and "knowledge" as op- 
posed to ignorance. 


copQopá, ovupopás, fj refers to a bringing together or conjunction of elements. Thus the word has 
neutral meanings such as “event” or "circumstance." More often, however, eviigopá means “mis- 
fortune" or “disaster.” With an appropriate adjective, sougopá may also refer to good "fortune." Be- 
cause the first syllable of evugopá is related to the preposition o$v, it also has an older Attic spelling, 
tvueopá, in the tragedians and Thucydides. Be prepared to recognize both forms of this noun. 


BovAn, Bovfs, ñ is the “will” of a person or god. It is also the name of the smaller deliberative body 
of the Athenian democracy, the "boule" or “council.” After the reforms of Cleisthenes in 508/507 
B.C.E., the BowAy was made up of five hundred Athenian citizens whose job was to carry on the day- 
to-day business of the democracy. Members were chosen by lot to serve one-year terms. 


yvoyn, yvoungs, ñ is related to a verb meaning "know" and is used to refer to several different aspects 
ofthe intellect. It means "judgment" or "reason" and may be contrasted with “anger,” “passion,” or 
“chance.” yvøun often expresses ideas close to the English "mind" or "spirit," as well as the “will” or 
"inclination" of one’s mind or spirit. Finally, yvøun may refer to a particular "opinion" or “plan.” 


The original meaning of dixn, Sixyg, ñ was "custom" or “usage,” and ixn characterized behavior con- 
sistent with one's place in society. It soon came to mean “right conduct" or “justice.” In poetry, Aixy 
is sometimes a goddess, the close ally of Zeus. In addition to its abstract meaning of “justice,” dixy 
has the concrete meaning of "lawsuit." 


Ekévy, Ehévng, ñ, "Helen," is the wife of Menelaus, king of Sparta. After being carried away to Troy, 
Helen is also referred to as the ^wife" of Paris, her abductor and consort. 


yix, Voxfis, ñ means "soul" in two important senses. First, it is the animating element, the “life 
force" that departs from the body at the time of death and travels under the earth to the house of 
Hades. This soul is said to be both immaterial (ghostly) and immortal. Second, yox is the unseen 
moral, emotional, and intellectual center of the self or individual. This soul (equivalent to many uses 
of the English words heart and mind) can be good or bad and is often the seat of emotions, desires, 
and rational thought. 


AMEav8pos, AAs£áv8pov, 6, “Alexander,” is the Greek name of Paris, son of the Trojan king Priam 
and consort of Helen. From Homer onward, both names, ITápi; and AXt&avSpoc, appear in Greek 
texts, but the latter is more common. AAéfav8poe is also the name of Philip of Macedon’s son, often 
known as “Alexander the Great" (356-323 B.C.E.), who conquered and united all of Greece, as well as 
most of the lands surrounding the Mediterranean. The philosopher Aristotle was his tutor. 
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=> Adyos, Adyou, 6 is a noun related to the verb Ayo, “speak,” and its many meanings are derived from 


a general idea of verbal expression. When it refers simply to what is said, Aóyoc means “speech,” 
"story, “discussion,” or “word.” When Àóvyoç refers to the account of a person, it can be translated 
"repute" or "report." 

Aóvyoc is also used to refer to any rational expression, written or spoken, that is an “explanation” 

Y $ [14 y ? B P d 

(of a theory, ofa cause), an “account” (of financial transactions, of an occurrence, of an idea), or an 
"argument" in a legal or philosophical context. By extension from these meanings Aóyoc is used in a 
more abstract sense to mean "reason" or "reasoning." 

Sometimes the meaning of óyoç is clarified by its use in contrast with other words. When 
Adyos is opposed to ideas such as actuality, fact, or truth, it means "theory" or, more negatively, 
“ » DAE “< » . “< š » 

pretence." When it is opposed to "myth," however, it means "(rational) account. 


vóyoc, vópov, ó is used of any habitual practice, usage, or “custom.” From this develops its second 
meaning, “law,” either a formal statute (the laws of Solon) or a more general guiding principle (the 
laws of gods and men). Human behavior is often characterized as according to or contrary to yótoç. 


»t 


6566, 0800, fj is used for any actual or figurative “road,” “path,” “street,” or "course" (the road to the ag- 
ora, the path of—that is, to—truth). It may also refer to a voyage or “journey” on either land or sea. Fi- 
nally, 6866 means “way” in a broadly metaphorical sense (a way of doing something, a way of speaking). 


IIpiaguoc, IHpt&guov, ó, “Priam,” is the king of Troy, husband of Hecuba, and father of many children, 
including Hector, Alexander, and Cassandra. 


Epyov, Épyov, tó means “work” in the sense of “toil” or "labor" in general, but it may also refer to 
specific occupations or activities, particularly when qualified by a noun in the genitive case (the 
works of war, of feasting, of marriage). £pyov may also be used of the products of labor. In Homer, 
for example, the phrase pya 4v@pwxwv refers to tilled land. Frequently contrasted with Aéyos, 
épyov in such contexts means either "deed" or "fact." 


5xAov, émhov, Tó in the singular means any kind of “tool” or implement. The plural most often refers 
to the implements of war, “arms,” weapons.” 


The preposition gic/éc is a proclitic and is followed by the accusative case only. A proclitic (< npoKAiva, 
“lean forward”) is a word that has no accent of its own but is pronounced closely with the word that 
follows it. The form commonly used in Attic prose is eic, except by the historian Thucydides, who uses 
£c exclusively. In Attic tragedy, £c is more common than sic, but both forms are used. 

£ic/&c expresses direction “to,” “toward,” or "into" a place. 


i 


mu H a a 
x case . 20/82 ex "or 


£f ayopac out from the marketpla ce 


EK tig olktüc out from the house 
ol éx tO vrjowv ğvðpwro E men (subj.) from the islands 


£x/££ also may convey an idea of cause with the meanings "resulting from" or “in accordance with.” 


: èx TOD THS Ehévng gEpyov resulting from (caused by) the deed of Helen 
ÉK TOV VOUWY -— "if accordance with the laws 


=> The preposition êv is a proclitic and is si by the dative case only. It expresses location "in" a 


lace, condition, or position. 
j J 


£v tfj &yopa .. in the marketplace 
 évómÀou |. inarms. 
“ey TOMBS cin war 


év may also mean “in the number of,” “among,” or “in the presence of,” “in the power of.” 


ey dvOpanois ` among men . l 
£v oic Ozoig -in the power of the gods 


=> «aiis a coordinating conjunction. A coordinating conjunction connects only parallel or grammatically 


balanced words, phrases, or clauses. When two or more nouns are connected, they must be in the 
same case: for example, tod IIpi&uov xal tig EA£vrc (of Priam and of Helen). Grammatical ele- 
ments other than nouns (verbs, adjectives, prepositional phrases, etc.) may also be connected by «ai: 
for example, £x tic otxctág xal elg tiv 686v (out of the house and into the road). 

To create an even greater balance of elements that are to be joined in Greek, xaf is often used to 
mark each element. Thus, cai tô ITpi&y xal tô téxve. It is convenient to translate the first xai with 
the English word “both”: “both for Priam and for his child." When such a parallel series contains 
more than two elements (xal oi Oeo al of dv8pwaxo1 al «à CHa), one may omit translation of the 
first xai and translate the others “and”: “gods and men and animals (subj.)." 
xat is also an adverb that qualifies any single element in a sentence: al tais Osotc (“even for the god- 
desses”), ai £v rohtug (“also in war"). 


The preposition zepi generally means “around” or "about" in both physical and figurative senses. 
When followed by the genitive case, repi means "concerning" or “about.” The word in the genitive 
case expresses the thing about which one is speaking, writing, or thinking. 

When followed by “the dative case (rare in both prose ind poetry), repi means "around" and lo- 
cates something around a place. 
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When followed by the accusative case, epi means “concerning” or “about.” It may also report 
motion or position around a place or connection with a person (‘ 'around, ” “about,” “connected with"). 
Sometimes zepí is written after the noun or pronoun it governs, and its accent shifts to the penult: 
Sixyg répu "about justice.” This reverse order of a preposition and its object is called anastrophe 
^ (&vaotpogf,, “turning back"). Anastrophe may occur with many other disyllabic (two-syllable) 
prepositions and is always indicated by the shift ofthe accent to the penult. 


=> The preposition cóv (more common in poetry than in prose) is always followed by a noun in the da- 
tive case. It expresses a general idea of accompaniment and means “with” in these senses: “along with,” 
“with the aid of,” “in accordance with.” These common phrases serve as models for the uses of ov: 


= “aby Om) ot. | Do ‘along with arms?” (= “ “armed” OL "bearing arms J I 
“ty (tois) eoig with the aid ofthe gods ec Un 
obvi ^ “in n accordance with justice" G justly") A 


The older Attic form £óv is favored by Thucydides and the tragedians. 


Flash Cards 


The mastery of vocabulary is an essential part of learning Greek, and the creation and use of flash 
cards help students memorize and retain words as their vocabulary increases. To make a flash card 
for a noun, one should write the full vocabulary entry in Greek—nominative singular, genitive sin- 
gular, and article indicating gender—on one side of a card and the English meaning(s) on the other. 
Additional meanings or other important information given in the Vocabulary Notes can be included 
as well. Flash cards are most effective when the Greek entry and meanings are said aloud. 


Bovdn, Bovarijg, rj will; plan; council; advice 


For a preposition, adverb, or conjunction write the Greek word on one side of a flash card and all 
other information—including such things as part of speech, cases taken, and English meanings— 
on the other. 


rep.-- dat) around 


as x 


rep. .) around; concerning, about 
rep. + acc d; g, about 


MAKE A FLASH CARD FOR EVERY NEW VOCABULARY ITEM AND INCLUDE ALL INFORMATION FROM THE 


VOCABULARY ENTRY ON THE VOCABULARY PAGE ABOUT EACH WORD. 


Derivatives and Cognates 


Many English words are derived from Greek words; that is, they descend directly from words in Greek. 
Such words are called derivatives. The English word polemic, for example, is a derivative of the Greek 
word xóAsuoc. In many instances, the differences in sound and spelling between a Greek word and 
its English derivative are not significant enough to obscure the fact that the two words are related. 
Some English words are derived from the roots of one or more than one Greek word. A root is the ba- 
sic element or stem of a word that carries its meaning and from which many other words are made. 
The English word economics, for example, is derived from the roots of two Greek words, oixia (otico-) 
and vópoç (vop-). 

An English word and a Greek word can also be related if they both descend (are derived) from a 
common Proto-Indo-European word or root, even if the English word is not derived from Greek but 
from another ancient language (such as Latin). Such words are called cognates because they are re- 
lated to each other, but one is not derived from the other. It is often impossible to tell that an English 
word and a Greek word are cognates because the PIE root from which they descend has undergone 
radically different changes in pronunciation and spelling as it has developed in each language family. 
The English word parliament is cognate with the Greek word BovAt, for example, but the words do 
not appear to be related. As words developed and changed from one language to the next, their 
meanings often changed radically, and therefore the meanings of words do not help to identify cog- 
nates. Cognates are identified by first tracing a word or root in a language back to a word or root in 
an older language (often PIE) and then applying what is known about how the individual sounds 
in that root changed in different languages. f 

In each chapter a list of some English derivatives and cognates of the new Greek vocabulary ap- 
pears at the end of the vocabulary notes. This list is intended in part to help students remember the 
meanings of new vocabulary words by associating them with certain English words. It may also help 
students expand their English vocabulary and stimulate further interest in learning about the rela- 
tions among words. The cognates are provided to show how the same root or word in PIE has given 
rise to a wide variety of seemingly unrelated words in English. Sometimes only the root of an English 
word is related to the corresponding Greek word. Where possible, the portion of the English word 
that descends from that root is set in boldface.” 


2. For further information on these and other derivatives and cognates, students may consult the Indo-European Roots 


Appendix of the American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language, 4th ed. (Houghton-Mifilin, 2000). 
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&yopd 
civ8 pwmos 
Rovay 


youn 
eG 
£pyov 
Cov 
Bbc 
Aóyoc 
uáxn 
vóuoc 
ó86c 
ÓnÀov 
oixíà 
TOAELOG 
cogía 
TÉKVOY 


yöxń 


Chapter 1 


Derivatives 

agoraphobia, allegory 
anthropology, misanthrope 
abulia 


gnomic 

dicast, theodicy. 

erg, energy, George 
zodiac, zoology 
atheism, enthusiasm, tiffany 
logic, apology, epilogue 
theomachy 
autonomous, economy 
odometer, exodus 
boplite 

economy, ecology 
polemic 

philosophy 


Psyche, psychic 


Cognates 
aggregate, cram 


ball, ballistic, devil, parable, 
parliament 

know, can, notice, diagnosis 

toe, addict, indict 

work, irk, organ, orgy 

quick, vivid, whiskey, biology 

feast, profane : 

legal, dialect, intelligent 

might, may 

nomad, nimble 


village, villain 


thane, tocology 


S 


1 accent on a given syllable “by 
ofa nou e ad Fdifferent e endings), the given ac- 
cent is usually persistent. A persistent accent ideally remains "m same kind of accent (acute or circum- 


flex) on the same syllable. Som. es however, the rules for the possibilities of accent require a 
noun' persistent accent to change to a different kind of accent or move to a different syllable ($3). 
For B 

First Form with Given Accent Changed Forms 

ok dixys, dixdc 

ROAEUOS xóÀsuov, TOAÉOV 

A/e080c vreóSovc, yevdsy 

cua couacoc, ccpácov 

¿aç — Anidos, £Aniciv 
OBSERVATIONS 


1. When the ending -4 of the noun Sien is changed to -yg or —ác, no change of accent is required. 
The persistent accent given in Sixn, an acute on the penult, remains unchanged. 


2. When the ending -og of the noun mohepos i is changed to -ov, no change of accent is required. 
Since the ultima remains short, the given accent (acute on the antepenult) does not change. 
When the ending is changed to -ov, the ultima is no longer short, and no accent may appear on 
the antepenult. The persistent accent remains acute but moves to the penult. 

3. When the ending -oç of the noun edSo¢ is changed to -ovc or -y, the ultima is no longer 
short. The persistent accent remains on the same syllable, but it changes to an acute. 

4. When the noun cGpa is changed to owparos or owpatwy, the syllable bearing the given ac- 
cent (cw-) becomes the antepenult instead of the penult. In the form owpatos the persistent 
accent may remain over the same syllable (ow-), but it must change to an acute since only an 
acute accent may appear on the antepenult. In the form owpdtwy, no accent is possible on the 
syllable ow- in the antepenult because the ultima is long. The persistent accent is forced both to 
move to the penult and to change to an acute. 

5. When the noun £Azíc adds a syllable in its changed forms, the given accent is no longer on 
the ultima, but it may remain the same accent on the syllable -a1- when that syllable is the 
penult. 


Ifa noun's given accent is an acute on the ultima, this acute almost always changes to a grave when 
the noun is followed by another word with no intervening punctuation. 


First Form with Given Accent First Form with Word Following 
TOMmtYS TOUTS VES 
Osóc Osóc rohéuov 


@ DRILL 5 MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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$6. The Greek Noun and Its Properties: 
Gender, Number, and Case 


A noun is the name ofa person, place, or thing? Every noun in Greek has three properties: gender, 
number, and case. 

GENDER— Greek nouns have the genders masculine or feminine. Nouns that are neither 
masculine nor feminine are called neuter. In the vocabulary entry for each noun, the gender is 
indicated by a particular form of the article “the”: 6 = masculine, fj = feminine, tó = neuter ($10). 
The gender for each noun must be memorized. 

NUMBER-—— Greek nouns appear in the singular when referring to one and in the plural when 
referring to more than one. The dual refers to pairs ofthings (e.g., hands, feet, the sons of Atreus), 
but dual forms are fairly uncommon. Forms of the dual are given in the Morphology Appendix 
along with singular and plural forms. 

CasE— Greek nouns occur in a variety of different forms in both the singular and the plural. 
Each different form, or case, is indicated by an ending attached to a stem that remains the same. 
Each case ending indicates a noun's syntax, the grammatical function that it bas in a sentence. 
When a Greek noun functions as the subject of a sentence, for example, it has one case ending, but 
when it functions as the direct object, it usually has a different case ending. 

The parent language of Greek, Indo-European, had eight cases for nouns, each case with its 
own grammatical function or functions. Greek has only five cases, which nevertheless express all 
the functions of the original eight. This is possible because certain cases in Greek perform more 
than one grammatical function. In order to clarify the functions of cases in particular instances, 
prepositions are often used. The names ofthe Greek cases and their basic functions are: 


Nominative Case 


The two essential elements of every sentence are the subject and the predicate. The subject is that 
which is spoken about, and the predicate is all that is said about the subject. 


Helen wept. 
The man will send a letter to his brother. 


In these sentences, “Helen” and the ' ‘the man” are subjects; “wept” and “will send a letter to his 
brother" are predicates. Both "Helen" and "the man" would be in the nominative case in Greek, 
and the syntax of each would be Nominative, Subject.^ 


3. There are, in fact, several kinds of nouns: 
common nouns: woman, song, town, pancake 
proper nouns: Maisie, Greece, Castor, Beatles 
collective nouns: crowd, tribe, senate, army 
abstract nouns: friendship, beauty, freedom, excellence 
verbal nouns: walking (gerund), to walk (infinitive) 


4. The syntax of any noun includes the case of the noun and its grammatical function. 


Tha Yan ill Cooro32 go 4 
ine man will become a goc. 


In these sentences "Helen" and “the man" are subjects, while “a queen” and “a god" are Predicate 
B eno 


Nominatives. Pom the dn andi the Pr edicate No rdi s would be in t the 


enitive Case 


—used to qualify or limit another noun in a variety of ways 
_— often corresponds to a translation using the English preposition "of" 
~ —also expresses separation and in this usage corresponds to a translation using the English 
preposition “from” 


3» € 


In the phrases "the beds of Helen, “a fear of death,” “the brave ones of the soldiers,” the phrases 
“of Helen,” “of death,” and "ofthe soldiers" qualify or limit in various ways the nouns on which they 
depend. These phrases would be expressed in Greek by “Helen,” “death,” and “soldiers” in the geni- 
tive case with no separate Greek word corresponding to the English word “of.” That is, the genitive 
case ending contains within it the idea of “of.” 

One idea commonly expressed by the genitive case is that of ownership or possession. In the 
phrase “the house ofthe man” (= the house belonging to the man), "ofthe man" would be expressed 
in Greek by the word "man" in the genitive case, and the syntax of m word would be Genitive of 
Possession. 

In the sentence “We departed from the land,” the phrase "from the land” indicates that “we” 
were separated "from the land." In the sentence "They will remove the general from office," "the 
general” will be separated “from office.” These two examples begin to illustrate the genitive s separa- 
tive or “from” function. “From the land” and “from office” would be expressed in Greek by “the 
land” and “office” in the genitive case, and the syntax of each of those words would be Genitive of 
Separation. Sometimes a preposition meaning “from” accompanies a Genitive of Separation in 
order to clarify this function of the genitive case and distinguish it from other functions of the same 
case. 


3 "t 


Dative Case 


— used t to » express the; person Or Wing padi inor or affected byt the. action ofa verb and in this — 
usage corresponds toa aR Doa using the English prepositions. “(with reference) to” or “for” 
E expresses means or instrument and in this usage couesponds toa translation using the - 
English prepositions “with” or “by (means of)” ` EN : I 
m also expresses location Gns space or time) andi in this usage cor responds toa a translation using 
the English prepositions ° dnt mon oat op 
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In the sentence “To the Corinthians war is inevitable," the phrase “to the Corinthians" expresses 
the persons with reference to whom or in whose opinion “war is inevitable.” “To the Corinthians" 
would be expressed in Greek by the word "Corinthians" in the dative case, and the syntax of that 
word would be Dative of Reference. No separate Greek word corresponding to the English preposi- 
tion “to” would be used; such an idea is contained within the dative case ending. 

In the sentence "She struck him with a sword," the phrase "with a sword" indicates what "she" 
used to strike “him,” the instrument by means of which “she struck him.” “With a sword” would be 
expressed in Greek by the word "sword" in the dative case, and the syntax of that word would be 

Dative of Means (or Dative of Instrument). No separate Greek word corresponding to the English 
preposition “with” would be used; such an idea is contained within the dative case ending. 

In the sentence "In the house he is safe," the phrase "in the house" expresses an idea of location. 
It answers the question "Where is he safe?" 'The prepositional phrase "in the house" would be ex- 
pressed in Greek by the word "house" in the dative case preceded by a preposition meaning "in." 


Accusative Case 


: sed. to express! s the direct object oft a Set. 
used following certain preposition j 


is is sentence "The poet composes a song,’ "the noun "song" is the died abject of the verb“ com- 
poses” because the action of the verb “composes” is directly exerted on the object “song.” “Song” 
would be expressedi in Greekin the accusative case, and the syntax of that word would be Accusa- 
tive, Direct Object. 

In the sentence “The army was moving toward the city,” the words “the city” express the place 
toward which the “army was moving.” “Toward the city” would be expressed in Greek by the word 
“city” in the accusative case preceded bya preposition meaning “toward.” Many ideas of motion toward, 
into, or against are expressed in Greek by a noun in the accusative case preceded by a preposition. 


Vocative Case 


used for r addressing someone directly m 


In te sentence "Tell me, friend, why you are hae? the word “friend” expresses the person being 
addressed directly by the speaker of the sentence. The word “friend” would be expressed in Greek 
in the vocative case, usually preceded by a Greek word similar to the English interjection “O.” 


M 


Summary of Cases and Their Basic Functions 
Case Name Used to Express 
Nominative | 1; subject 


2. predicate nominative 


Genitive 1. “of” 
[14 p 
2. "from 
Dative i. “to,” “for” 


2. “with,” "by (means of)” 


3. “in,” “on” (with preps.) 


- Accusative 


1. direct object 
2. “toward,” “(in)to,” “against” (with preps.) 
` Vocative direct address 


@ DRILL 6 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§7. The Three Declensions 


Greek nouns are grouped in three families called declensions. Each noun belongs to one declension 
only, and each declension has its own distinctive sets of case endings. 

A full vocabulary entry for a Greek noun contains, in the following order, the nominative singular, 
the genitive singular, one of the three nominative singular forms ofthe article "the" to indicate gender,’ 
and the English meaning(s). For example: 


First Declension sogld, cooíds, ñ wisdom 
vogn, yrouns, Å judgment 
Second Declension ^ Aévoc, Myo, 6 word 
érAov, óxAov, TÓ tool 
Third Declension Saipwy, Gatuovoc, ó or ñ divinity 
TÕU, TOpAToS, TÉ body 
OBSERVATIONS 


1. Nouns ending in -å or -y in the nominative singular and -üg or -mç in the genitive singular 
belong to the first declension. 


2. Nouns ending in -oç or -ov in the nominative singular and -ov in the genitive singular be- 
long to the second declension. 


3. Nouns of the third declension have a great variety of nominative singular forms. Their geni- 
tive singular forms usually end in -oc. 


5. For a complete presentation of the Greek article, see $10. 
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4. The masculine singular nominative ofthe article (6) indicates that a noun is masculine in 
gender. The feminine singular nominative of the article (4) indicates that a noun is feminine in 
gender. The neuter singular nominative of the article (ró) indicates that a noun is neuter. 


Finding the Stem 


The genitive singular given in the vocabulary entry for each noun helps indicate the declension to 
which the noun belongs. The genitive singularis also the form from which a stem is derived for use 
in making all other forms ofthe noun. 

To find the stem of most nouns, remove the ending from the genitive singular (the second element 
given in the vocabulary entry). What remains is the stem. 


cold, cogíás, fj wisdom stem = copt- 
youn, Yvëéuns, fj judgment stem = Yvwy- 
Aóyoc, Aóyov, ó word stem = Àoy- 
ónov, óxÀov, 16 tool stem = ózà- 
Saipwv, Saipovos, ó or ñ divinity stem = ayov- 
cóya, cuartos, tó body stem = owpat- 


All the forms of a noun are created by taking the stem of that noun and adding the case endings that 
belong to its particular declension. When one generates a complete set of forms for a noun in Greek, 
one is said to decline the noun, and the resulting set of forms is called a declension of the noun. 


t 


$8. Noun Morphology: First Declension 1 


—— — ee 
Most nouns of the first declension are feminine; some are masculine. There dre no neuter first 
. — 
declension nouns. 
The two most common kinds of first-declension nouns are those whose nominative singular 
forms end in -à, which are called long-alpha nouns, and those whose nominative singular forms 
end in -n, which are called eta nouns. Long-alpha nouns use the set of endings on the left below; 


eta nouns use the set of endings on the right. The plural endings of both sets are identical. 


MEMORIZE EACH SET OF ENDINGS, PROCEEDING DOWN THE SINGULAR COLUMN AND THEN 
DOWN THE PLURAL COLUMN. BE PREPARED TO RECITE THE ENDINGS QUICKLY. 


6. Declension thus has two meanings: it is both the name for each of the three families of nouns (first declension, second 
declension, third declension) and the name for a complete set of forms for an individual noun. 


oixià, olxids, ñ house 


;stem = = OÍkt- 

; Singular ue pm | | 
NomJjVoc. 0iKld Ceser asas Sous (subjector predicate nominative) 
Sos Eu Rb etm -house (direct address) ; 

Genre oiklag 3o e t i f a house; from a house : MO 
Dat: Soika oi . . ^to a house/for a house; bya bse nth a house; a 
po RDUM EE - “inahouse = "e 

O T OS ECOIKÍAY nn s house (direct object) 
Plural D ee em 

: Nom Mec olkidt ey " houses Gone or ur nom.) 
* Syl geht e P LE hee 

$m Gen. SO sss o c tof houses; from houses : EOD 

Sop Dato or olkia V o S ec to houses/for houses; si by houses/ith houses dulce 
(RU Ss S lecum houses >: 5 us E 
EC 3 T OI houses (d. o). S ICE Sen. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The abbreviations for the case names used in the model declension above are standard and 
appear frequently in this textbook. The abbreviations subj. (subject), pred. nom. (predicate 
nominative), d.a. (direct address), and d.o. (direct object) are also standard and used 
throughout. 


2. In both long-alpha and eta first-declension nouns, the nominative and vocative endings are 
identical in both singular and plural and are therefore listed together. In long-alpha first-de- 
clension nouns, -áç is the ending of both the genitive singular and accusative plural. 

3. There is no indefinite article in Greek, but the English indefinite article (a, an) may be freely 
supplied in translations of Greek nouns. 


4. The accent on nou. ncisfpersistentànd is $i given | bythe nominative singular The rules for the 

possibilities of accent allowthe acute accent on n the penult in the word oixia to remain persis- 
. tent throughout the declension (sj) O One accent rule, however, applies to all first-declension 

nouns: the genitive plural ending -wa always has a circumflex no matter where the persistent ac- 


cent falls. 1 MEMORIZE THIS ADDITIONAL RULE OF ACCENT. | 


5. All first-declension nouns have an alternate dative plural ending, -awi(v), which appears in 
Attic poetry and in other dialects. This alternate ending has a nu in parentheses, which is called 
a nu movable or a movable nu. It usually appears as part of the dative plural when the word to 
which it is attached is followed by a word beginning with a vowel or when the word to which it 
is attached is the last word in a clause or sentence. BE PREPARED TO RECOGNIZE THIS ALTER- 
NATE ENDING WHEN IT OCCURS IN READINGS. 


6. Although the English translation "from" is given for a word in the genitive case, a genitive 
is sometimes also preceded by a Greek preposition meaning "from." 'The English translation 


a a 


NC 


7. In earlier Greek, the genitive plural ending of first-declension nouns was -dtv. In Attic Greek the two vowels contracted and 
resulted in the ending and accent -àv. 
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“in” for the dative is usually used only when the noun is preceded by a Greek preposition mean- 
ing "in." l 


To the declension of oixid one may compare the declensions of several other first-declension nouns: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1, Although long alpha was the original distinguishing vowel of first-declension nouns, in Attic 
Greek this long alpha remained only in nouns whose stems end in epsilon, iota, or rho (e.g, 
oixid, xwpa, àyopd). In all other nouns, the long alpha changed to an eta (e.g. Six, BovAi]). 
The vocabulary entry for each noun makes clear whether a noun is a long-alpha noun or an eta 
noun. Both groups have the same endings in the plural. 

2. For the noun X@pá, the persistent accent on the penult in the nominative/vocative plural is a 
circumflex because the ultima is short. For all first-declension nouns, the final diphthong -at in 
the nominative/vocative plural counts as short for purposes of accent. MEMORIZE THIS ADDI- 
TIONAL RULE OF ACCENT. 

3. If the persistent accent on any first-declension noun is an acute on the ultima (as in àyopá 
and Bovàñ), the acute becomes a circumflex in the genitive and dative singular and plural. 
MEMORIZE THIS ADDITIONAL RULE OF ACCENT. 


ve plural endi 
ling -wv has a circumflex 


€" DRILL 7-8 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


“Case Endings of the Second Declension: Mas ay] Feminine 


Rr - Singular. po << Plural 
Nominative x Sag OG uc ee -0i 
L Genitive 7. e | E Eee A -wy 
< Dative x i -Qig 
Accusative a 5 $ -0V - B -OvG 
Vocative -£ l -0i 


MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS, DOWN THE SINGULAR AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL, AND BE 
PREPARED TO RECITE THEM QUICKLY. 


To decline a masculine/feminine noun of the second declension, add these endings to the stem. 
For example: 


= voos, vópoo, ó puer 


_ stem = vet 


: ut G UIS RA DE 
«Nom, 2: c5 2c custom (subj. or pred. nom.) : 
E p SIC. t. of custom; from custom :: ` 

DES = to/for, by/with, in in custom 
custom (d.o.) -- 

custom (4. a) 


: customs (bj. or Pred. nom. 
of customs; from customs ` 
_ . to/for, by/with, in customs | 
“>. customs (d.0.) ` A 

- customs (d.a.) 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The vocative singular of masculine/feminine nouns of the second declension has an ending 
(-2) that is different from the nominative singular ending (-oç). In all declensions all vocative 
plural endings are identical with nominative plural endings. 

2. The persistent accent on vópoc (given by the nominative singular) remains unchanged 
throughout the declension. Unlike first-declension nouns, second-declension nouns do not all 
have -@v in the genitive plural. 
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3. All second-declension nouns have an alternate dative plural ending, -ow(v), which appears 
in Attic poetry and in other dialects. This alternate ending has a nu movable. BE PREPARED TO 
RECOGNIZE THIS ALTERNATE ENDING WHEN IT OCCURS IN READINGS. 


MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS, DOWN THE SINGULAR AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL, AND BE 
PREPARED TO RECITE THEM QUICKLY. 


To decline a neuter noun ofthe second declension, add these endings to the stem. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Neuter nouns ofthe second declension are distinguished from the masculine/feminine 
nouns by the ending -ov in the nominative/vocative and accusative singular and by the ending 
-a in the nominative/vocative and accusative plural. In all neuter nouns in Greek the accusative 
ending is identical with the nominative/vocative ending, both in the singular and in the plural. 

2. The persistent accent on téxvov (given by the nominative singular) remains unchanged 
throughout the declension. 

3. All second-declension nouns have an alternate dative plural ending, -oto1(v), which appears 
in Attic poetry and in other dialects. This alternate ending has a nu movable. BE PREPARED TO 
RECOGNIZE THIS AUTERNATE ENDING WHEN IT OCCURS IN READINGS. 


To the declensions of vóuoc and v£kvov one may compare the declensions of several other second- 
declension nouns: 


8£66,8£00, ó or fj ü&vÜpmnoc, ávOpi xov, ó or ñ CGov, Lio ov, tó 


3 


god; goddess human being `: animal: 
Stem = Ọs- Stem = vipon- Stem = fg- 
Singular 
Nom 55:7 0806 I üvOpenosc tov 
Gen. ius Oo 7. avOpworov — (oov 
Dat. Gee &v8pare Qu 
“Acc, Oeov — avOpwnov (gov 
Voc.” : — ; -&vOpemns tov 
Plural 
Nom./Voc. 0:00 ^ avOpwror Coa 
Gen. f 6zàv avÜpozev Cuv 
Dat. Ocoic avOpwmots (mors 
Acc. 0£oóc ávÜpaomovs Ga 
OBSERVATIONS 


1. Ifthe given accent on any second-declension noun is an acute on the ultima (as in sóc), the 
acute becomes a circumflex in the genitive and dative singular and plural (cf. &yopá, àyop&c). 
MEMORIZE THIS ADDITIONAL RULE OF ACCENT. 

2. In accordance with the rules for the possibilities of accent, the persistent accent on 
&vOposxoc (acute on the antepenult) must move to the penult in the genitive and dative singu- 
lar and the genitive, dative, and accusative plural (§3, rules 3 and 4). 

3. For the noun évOpwaoc, the persistent accent remains on the antepenult in the nominative/ 
vocative plural because the ultima counts as short. For all second-declension nouns, te final 
diphthong -oiin the nominative/vocative plural counts as short for purposes of accent (cf. -a1 
in the first declension). MEMORIZE THIS ADDITIONAL RULE OF ACCENT. 

4. In accordance with the rules for the possibilities of accent, the persistent accent on (Gov 
(circumflex on a long penult with a short ultima) must change to an acute in the genitive and 
dative singular and plural because the ultima in these forms is long (§3, rule 3). 


f Summary of Accent Rules for Second-Declension Nouns 
1. Nominative/vocative plural ending -6t counts as short for purposes of accent. " 
2. If nominative singular has acute on ultima, genitive and dative singular and plural have cir- 
cumflex on ultima. Í 


@ DRILLO MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$10. The Article 


The Greek word that most closely corresponds to the English definite article, the, has separate forms 
for masculine, feminine, and neuter? MEMORIZE THE DECLENSION OF THE ARTICLE ACROSS THE 
SINGULAR AND ACROSS THE PLURAL. 


8. The vocative singular of this noun (Geé) does not appear in Attic Greek. 
9. There is no Greek word that exactly corresponds to the English indefinite article, a, an. A Greek noun without an article, 
however, may be translated using “a” or “an.” 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. The masculine and feminine nominative singular and nominative plural of the article (6, ñ, 
oi, ai) have rough breathings and do not have accents. Words such as these are called proclitics 
(< xpoxAtva, “lean forward”) because they are pronounced closely with the words that follow 
them. These articles are proclitics. . 

2. In all genders the genitive and dative singular and plural ofthe article have circumflexes. The 
acute accents on the remaining forms ofthe article regularly change to grave accents because 
the article is always followed by another word. For example: thv Bovàńy, «à Epya. 

3. As for all first- and second-declension nouns, all dative plural forms of the article have alter- 
nate forms, votei(v) (masc., neut.) and vatei(v) (fem.), which appear in Attic poetry and in oth- 
er dialects. This alternate ending has a nu movable. BE PREPARED TO RECOGNIZE THESE 
FORMS WHEN THEY OCCUR IN READINGS. 

4. There is no vocative case for the article. When generating a full declension of an article and a 
noun, however, it is convenient to include the vocative case forms ofthe noun in the singular 
and plural, each preceded by the interjection à, “O.” This is the usual, unemphatic form of di- 
rect address in Greek. For example: à étaipe, "(O) companion." 

5. Many forms ofthe article resemble the endings of first- and second-declension nouns with 
the addition of an initial tau. 


Agreement of Article and Noun 


The article always agrees with its noun in gender, number, and case. 


fj 686g (both article and noun are feminine singular nominative) 
tovds üvOpizovc (both article and noun are masculine plural accusative) 


@ DRILL 10 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$11. Uses ofthe Article; The Attributive Position 


1. The article may be used to refer to specific people or things. 


(eo) 


the (specific) judgment (d.o.), the judgment 


du 


Engli 


ó Ilpiapos ` Priam (subj) (famous or previously named) 
: tH EMvg for Helen (famous or previously named) 


3: e article is used to indicate that a noun belongs to someone in a sentence, often the subject. Án 
» 1 


article so used is translated by forms of the English possessive adjectives (my, "your, “his,” “her,” 
“its” "our, their > 


: - (She sees) ta téxva. (She sees) her children. 


4. The article is used to refer to generic people or things. The English word "the" is not regularly used 
when translating a generic use of the article in Greek. 


P) 


 oi&vOpezor. (the Ae of) human beings (subj.), human beings (subj de 
tà ëpya - deeds (generally) (subj. or d.o.); deeds (subj. or d. o) . 


5. The article is regularly used with abstract nouns. The English word "the" is not regularly used 
when translating an abstract noun. 


cogi wisdom (subj) 
jefe -justice (subj) < 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In each of the first three uses, the article indicates that the noun with which i it agrees refers to 
a specific person, thing, or group. 


2. When a name has not been previously mentioned, the article is usually omitted. 


3. Although in uses 4 and 5 the English word “the” is omitted in translation, the article still 
serves to identify the noun with which it agrees, either as a class or as an abstract concept. 


In many expressions of time and place and in many prepositional phrases, the article can be omit- 
ted in Greek but should be supplied in English. 


tig&yopáv to the marketplace 


The Attributive Position 


A word or phrase that describes or limits a noun (e.g, a Genitive of Possession or a prepositional 
phrase) may be placed directly after an article agreeing with that noun. Such a placement is called 
the attributive position. 
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tig Eddvyg oixia — the of Helen house (subj.) 
Mes ah ee cee the house (subj) of Helen ix 

- *àéveüyépatQa — the in the land animals (subj. or d.o.) 

muet tthe. animals (subj. ord.o,) i in the land. p 
-the house (subj. ‘the one of Helen. 2n fe Du 
Buceo oce the house. (subj.) of Helen — = 
- sàlQaà ev tH opa. ~ the animals (subj. or d.o.), the ones in the land 
MUN er eee the animals (subj. or d. oi in the land. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first two examples, the words in the attributive position (rfj; EXévys, ¿v víj xopa) ap- 
pear between the article and the noun. In such an arrangement, there is a slight emphasis on the 
elements placed in the attributive position. 

2. In the second two examples, the words in the attributive position appear directly after a re- 
peated article. This arrangement is somewhat less common than the first, and there is a slight 
emphasis on the noun rather than on the elements in the attributive position. 

3. Sometimes a noun without an article is followed by an attributive phrase. 


oixtd 4 tig EAévys a house (subj.), the one of Helen 


In this least-common arrangement, the attributive is added as an afterthought or explanation 
to a word that otherwise would not have a definite article (“a house—I mean the one of 
Helen”). 

4. Elements are placed in the attributive position in order to express the close descriptive or ad- 
jectival relation of these words to the nouns with which they appear. 

5. Certain words and certain noun syntax must appear in the attributive position. The Genitive 
of Possession and prepositional phrases may appear in the attributive position but do not al- 
ways do so. 


@ DRILL 11 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


=> 


Y 


Y Y 


Vocabulary 
alicia, airias, ñ cause; responsibility Sixatos, Sixaid, Sixaroyv right, just 
=>  £y0póc, £yOpd, éxOpdv hated, hateful; 
åpxń, apxiis, ñ beginning; hostile; masc. subst., enemy 
supreme) power, rule; empire kaxóc, axi, xakóv bad, evil 
KaAóc, xaX, «aXóv beautiful; noble; 
Séta, Sóng, ñ opinion, belief fine 
reputation; glory; expectation Aaxedaipdvios, Aaxedaipovia, 
Oddatta, OAAáTTNG, i) sea Aaxedainoviov Lacedaemonian, 
Spartan; masc. pl. subst., 
afia, dAnOeias, fj truth Lacedaemonians, Spartans 
uoipa, uo(pàc, ñ fate - => yóvoc, póvy, uóvov only, alone 
coQóc, cog], c0Qóv wise 
lopyíiàc, Topyiov, ó Gorgias > oidos, piàn, oidov (be)loved, dear; 
veaividc, vedviov, ó young man loving, friendly; masc./fem. subst., 
friend; loved one 
Aisne, Ardov, ó Hades 
Avpsi8nc, Atpeidon, ó Atreides, => d&dicoc, ddicov unjust 
son of Atreus | =>  üOávaroc, tÜ&vavov deathless, 
Edpixidys, EoptriSov, 6 Euripides immortal 
sottfc, rou]ro0, ó maker; poet 
xoMErnc, xoAtrov, 6 citizen => ddd (conj) but 
=> ds (prep. gen.) (away) from 
Sñjuos, Shuov, ó (the) people => §id (prep. + gen.) through 
góBoç, póßov, ó fear (prep. + acc.) on account of, 
because of 
obdtoc, abty, todt0 (demonstr. adj./ ~-.,  (conj.) or; 4... fj... either... or.. 
pron.) this; pl, these ($20) Inm ind d N | p (adv)not | | melt so 


í a LEE Bóvovi (dv)onp — » ^ 
dyads, åyaðń, &ya0dv good qid ice d 00, OOK, odx (adv) r not 
AOqvaioc AOnvaid, AOqvatoy — —— 7 zu oo/ui uóvov. .. dA kat... 
Athenian; masc. pl. subst., Athenians not only... butalso... 
Setvdc, Servi), Servov fearsome, terrible; 

marvelous, strange; clever 
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Vocabulary Notes 


xd avid, aitidc, fj means "cause" or "responsibility" most aferi in the negative sense of “guilt” or 
“blame.” It often appears with an Objective Genitive (§17). 


tay tovtov TOV kakor. le | 
tà A HS ooppopac a aizia the cai 


` => apt, &pxíic, ñ expresses an idea of being first and means “beginning,” particularly in phrases such as 
££ dpxiis, "from the beginning,” and £v &pyfj, "in the beginning.” When dpxij means “rule,” it may be 
accompanied by a Subjective Genitive ($16) or an Objective Genitive ($17) or both. 


; = civ: TOY S A0nvaloy à apii tiv A : bo 
Av the rule (d. oJ ftl be the Hans Co o): of Ethe sea (OB Gen): 


=> 86£a, BóÉnc ñ is related to the verb Soxśw, meaning “think”, "seem." 86£a refers either to how things 
seem to a person (“belief,” "[mere] opinion") or to how a person seems to others (reputation; . 
"glory"). When 86£a means "belief" or "opinion," it may be contrasted with words for "truth" or 
“knowledge,” but a 86£a itself may be true or false. 
When 86£a refers to the estimation of others and is not modified by any adjective, it usually sug- 
gests a good reputation, but one's 86a may also be expressly identified as good or bad. What one has - 
a reputation for is in the genitive case. 


In contexts that look to the past or the future, 86a means “expectation.” Events are often said to 
have taken place “contrary to expectation” or “according to expectation.” 


=> Odharta, QaÀárçnç, fj, “sea,” has an alternate spelling, @dAacoa, Oaddcong, which originated in the 
Tonic dialect and was brought over into Attic by Thucydides and the tragedians. Other Attic writers 
used the later Attic spelling with -tt- rather than -oo-. Be prepared to recognize both forms of this 
noun. 


»& 


=> dAfgsta, áAnOsías, ñ is composed of the prefix 4-, “not,” “without” (called the alpha privative) anda 
root that means "escaping notice." Thus, "truth" is understood as what is "not escaping notice." The 
word refers both to truth as opposed to lies or false things and to reality as opposed to mere appear- 
ance. The dative singular form (almost always with the article and sometimes with the preposition 
£v) often functions as a Dative of Respect ($18) and is translated "in truth" or "truly." 


-> The first meaning of uoipa, uoípás, ġ is "part" or “portion,” and one’s "fate" or “destiny” is under- 
stood as one’s allotted portion. When capitalized, Moipa refers in the singular to the goddess Fate 
and in the plural to the three daughters of Zeus and Themis known as the Fates. 


-> Topyids, Topyiov, ó is the name of Gorgias of Leontini in Sicily, who visited Athens in 427 B.c.E. He 
was an orator, and, as is indicated in the Platonic dialogue that bears his name, he also taught rheto- 
ric, the art of persuasion in speech. 


OD 
and Pose donv He is slri pres underworld, a ann this c consort rt fae two 
daughter of Zeus and Demeter. Becau 
name appea rs as a Genitive of Posses: ne a certain common pr 
meaning “house” or “abode” is to be supplied. 


i£ "hiBov (out) from (the house of) Hades 
ev Ai$0v in (the house of) Hades 
£ic/£c Atov to (the house of) Hades 


One may compare abbreviated English expressions such as “to Tom's" (i.e., to Tom's house). 


When it appears in the singular, Atpsi8ys, AvpsiSov, ó, “son of Atreus," usually refers to Agamem- 
non rather than to his younger brother, Menelaus. Agamemnon is said by Homer to have brought the 
largest contingent of ships on the expedition to Troy, and he is portrayed in the Iliad as the leader of 
all the Greek forces there. When AtpeiSng appears in the plural (or in the dual), both brothers, 
Agamemnon and Menelaus, are meant. 


Epinions, Edpixidov, ó “Euripides,” is one ofthe Attic tragedians whose plays were performed in 
Athens during the fifth century B.C.E. Euripides was born in 480 and died in 406, having left Athens 
in 408 to reside in Macedonia. Nineteen of his more than ninety plays survive. 


The first meaning of ëñuoç, Šñuou, ó is a piece of land, “district,” or “deme.” It can also mean “the 
people" inhabiting such a district or deme. Later 5fp0¢ came to refer collectively to “the common 
people" as opposed to the aristocracy and then in a political sense to the free citizens, or “the people,” 
in the Athenian democracy. 


Servic, Servi, Servov means “fearsome” or "terrible" and can be applied, for example, to deeds, weap- 
ons, and gods. A second meaning is “marvelous” or "strange," and with this meaning 8etvóc de- 
scribes, for example, human beings, love, and the act of giving birth. dervég may also mean “clever,” 
and a particular ability or skill is usually specified: Seavdg rept Adyous "(a man, subj.) clever about 
speeches.” 

Neuter substantives of 8&tvóc, both in the singular (usually with the article) and in the plural 
(usually without the article) are common. In the plural (Servd), it is most often the object of verbs 
meaning “do” or “suffer,” and the substantive, “terrible things,” signifies illegal, arbitrary conduct or 
treatment. I 


£y0póc, šy9pá, £yOpóv has the passive meanings “hated,” “hateful” and the active meaning “hostile.” 
A Dative of Reference may indicate to whom a person or thing is hateful or hostile. 


Épya tà Bio yopa -deeds (subj. ot d.o.) hateful to the just man 
Aaxedapdviai Ekévy šy0paí Spartan women (subj.) hostile to Helen 


uóvoc, uóvn, uóvov most often appears in a nonattributive position. It may appear with a Genitive of 
Separation, and it is sometimes repeated in the same phrase for emphasis. 


i : uóvot oi. igei. x s | = nbi ihe gods (eub )/the gods; alone (subj. ) 
l Ev! uóvoc Hercens (a man, subj.) alone from (i.e., apart from) Helen 
E TEKVOLG povn uóvoig "(a woman, subj ) alone with her children alone 
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— In addition to the common passive meanings "(be)loved," “dear,” o(Aoc, piAn, piAov may have the 
active meanings "loving" or "friendly." A Dative of Reference often indicates fo whom someone or 
something is dear or friendly. 


=> Adjectives such as &8ucoç, á8txov and 48avatoc, &O&varov have only two sets of endings because 
one set of second-declension endings is used for both masculine and feminine. Two-ending adjec- 
tives are often compound adjectives. A compound adjective is composed ofa root adjective and one or 
more than one prefix or suffix.’ The adjectives 45ixog and &48avaroc both have the prefix à-, “not,” 
“without” (called the alpha privative). &Šucoç means "not just,” “unjust”; á0&varoc means “not mor- 
tal,” “immortal.” 


t & 


=> The coordinating conjunction áAAá, “but,” is called an adversative conjunction because it intro- 
duces an opposition or contrast to what precedes. After negatives, &ÀAá has the force of “but rather." 
Any two elements of a sentence may be pointedly balanced by the phrase 08/pi uóvov... AAA (Kai) 
..., not only... but (also) . . ” 


not only for men but also for gods 


In narrative transitions and responses in dialogue &\Ad may be translated “but yet" or “well, .. ." 


=> ümxóisapreposition meaning "from" or “away from" and is followed by the genitive case only. Al- 
though both ¿x and az6 reinforce the basic separative function of the genitive case, 4x6 differs from 
èx in expressing more remote ideas of distance and descent. 


axé can also express departure or motion away from a place and in many contexts indicates the start- 
ing point, source, or cause of an action. 


=> When 814 is followed by the genitive case, it expresses the idea of movement “through” a place or a 
thing. 


through the land 


With the genitive 81& may also express agency with persons and means with things. 


1 


Sià Kay Noy 


When 814 is followed by the accusative case, it means “on account of,” “because of.” 


1. A prefix is a unit of meaning added to the beginning of a root word to produce another word. A suffix is a unit of meaning 
added to the end of a root word to produce another word. 


ae m thin ng,i it is spelled obx. When it is . by a word beginning with a vowel or diph- 


on account of the will of the gods 
i 
i 


because of the 


e spellings. When it is followed by a word begi 


ginning witha 


led o$. When it ‘ef ilo wed by a word beginning with a vowel or diphthong with a 


thong with a rough breathing, it is spelled ody. When o5 is the last word in a clause or sentence, it re- 
ceives an acute accent. For its use with substantive adjectives, see Sis. 


To make a flash card for an adjective, write out in full the nominative singular forms of the adjective on one 
J j J 


TÒ TÉKVOY TÒ OD kaxóv 
OUK £v TH olia 
oby ónoi 


the not bad child (subj. or d.o.) 


not in the house 
not with weapons 


Flash Cards 


side and the English meaning(s) on the other side. 


kaAóc, KaAH, kaAóv 


beautiful; noble; fine 


åyaðóç 
aitid 
ëM Gere 
&xó 
Servos 
Sipos 
86a 
Odatta 
KAKÓŞÇ 
otpa 
uóvoc 
vedividc 
00 
ROMTHS 
pios 
góBos 


Derivatives and Cognates 


Derivatives 
Agatha 
etiology 


apogee 
dinosaur 


democracy, epidemic 
orthodoxy, paradox 


thalassocracy 
cacophany 


monologue, monk 


poet 
philology 


agoraphobia, phobic 


Cognates 


lethargy, Lethe 
of, off, after, post- 


tide, time 
dogma, doctrine 


poppycock 

polymer, merit 
minnow 

animal, animate 

no, aught, ever, aye, nay 
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$12. Noun Morphology: First Declension 2 
Short-Alpha Nouns 


Some feminine nouns ofthe first declension have the nominative and genitive singular endings -a, 
-üc or -a, -ng. These nouns, called short-alpha nouns, have only two endings that differ from long- 
alpha and eta nouns. 


Accusative » 


MENOIIZS THESE ENDINGS, DOWN THE SINGULAR AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL, AND BE 
PREPARED TO RECITE THEM QUICKLY. 

To decline a short-alpha noun of the first declension, add the appropriate endings to the stem. 
For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The short alpha that is the nominative/vocative singular ending also appears in the acccusa- 
tive singular ending (-av). In these two endings only, short-alpha nouns differ in declension from 
long-alpha and eta nouns. 

2. Like long-alpha and eta nouns, short-alpha nouns have vocative endings identical with nomi- 
native endings, both in the singular and in the plural. 

3. When the stem ofa short-alpha noun ends in epsilon, iota, or jlis; the genitive and dative 
singular endings are -àg and -q. Otherwise, the genitive and dative singular endings are -ng 


and -y. 


4. The plural endings for amas nouns are identical with the plural endings for all other 
first-declension nouns. 


5. Regular rules for persistent accent apply to short-alpha nouns. As for all other first-declen- 
sion nouns, the -at ending of the nominative/vocative plural counts as short for purposes of ac- 
cent, and the ending -ôv of the genitive plural receives a circumflex. 


fiz. First Declension 2 


Moin PEDE epa 
e nominative singular. 


alpha and eta nouns. 


, Case se Endings of Masculine Firs tDeclension Nouns 


A Spur l Plural ^n Singular Plural 
Nominative... [ac CN. x cbe | | NU zal 
Genitive 00s sped =.: EE ERAT. -ôv 
I Dative EN = M LATET 5 “NG. - : E | -&i6 
“Accusative sy 507 äg av “as 


“Vocative U: hal -qi -ai 
MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS, DOWN THE SINGULAR AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL, AND BE 
PREPARED TO RECITE THEM QUICKLY, 


To decline a masculine noun of the first declension, add the appropriate endings to the stem. 
For example: 


es  eaviac, veäviov, ô young m man - U. nontens, noniron, é ó citizen. 
“stem = XN A CE stem = zl 


cx eh ee Singla ae. ee E — exem Singular soa nat Plural. 
ey Nom.  coqwedvídqo ea yeaviat 0 ohien | rete ONAL aR 
“Gen. s so Weayiov | o. “veāviðv A x ; poo toMy iS 


š vedviats zoin -onokia 


 veävíäç R Spo ReMsdg ^ 


(cvedvign - E STT See 


OBSERVATIONS 


i. The genitive singular ending -ov is borrowed from the masculine genitive singular ending of 
the second declension. Only in this ending and in the nominative and vocative singular endings do 
masculine first-declension nouns differ from long-alpha and eta nouns. + 


2. When the stem of a first-declension masculine noun ends in epsilon, iota, or rho, the dative 
and accusative singular endings are -¢ and -àv. Otherwise, the dative and accusative singular 
endings are Ü and nv. & s 

singular ending is -à. eso. the vocative e sei is -i, but ifthe nominative sin- 
gular ends in "tno the vocative singular ending is -a. Thus, the vocative singular of Edpiaidns ; 
EópiniBov, ó ó, "Euripides," is EópiniSn , but thes vocative singular of tor, roAtrou, ó, "citi- 
zen, is rotta. 


4. The plural endings for first-declension masculine nouns are identical with the plural endings 
for all other first-declension nouns. 
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5. Regular rules for persistent accent apply to masculine first-declension nouns. As for all other 
first-declension nouns, the -at ending of the nominative/vocative plural counts as short for pur- 
poses of accent, and the ending -àv ofthe genitive plural receives a circumflex. If a masculine 
first-declension noun has an acute accent on the ultima in the nominative singular, this accent 
becomes a circumflex in the genitive and dative singular and plural. For example: xointijs, 
T0100, ó. 


«€ DRILL 12 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


— $13. First-Second-Declension Adjectives 


An adjective describes or modifies a noun. Examples of adjectives in English are just, important, 
blue, graceful. š 

Greek nouns generally have one gender and belong to one declension. Adjectives, however, 
have all genders. The vocabulary entry for a first-second-declension adjective contains either three 
forms (masculine, feminine, neuter nominative singular) ortwo forms (masculine/feminine, neuter 
nominative singular), followed by the meaning(s). 


XaAÀóc, kdàń, kaMóv beautiful; noble; fine 


üŠucoç, &Šucov unjust 


First-second-declension adjectives with three forms in the vocabulary entry (such as kaAóg, Kan, 
KaAóv) use endings borrowed from the first declension when modifying feminine nouns and from 
the second declension when modifying masculine and neuter nouns. First-second-declension ad- 
jectives with two forms in the vocabulary entry (such as á8ikoc, áSixov) use endings borrowed 
from the second declension only. 

Like nouns, adjectives are declined. To decline a first-second-declension adjective, TAKE THE 
STEM FROM THE NEUTER SINGULAR NOMINATIVE FORM BY DROPPING THE ENDING -0Y AND ADD 
 ENDINGS FROM THE FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS OF NOUNS. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. All the endings in the declension of kaAóc, kadh, kadóv are identical with the endings used 
for eta first-declension and second-declension nouns. 


d, firs t-second-d eclension adje 


native si ingular have a circumflex in the 
skos, áBikov unjust 
stem = åK 
oe Singular Plural 

ee JM./F. aes ee M./ F. N 

Nom. &Owog ^ adiKkov asiko dda 

Gen. ` asixov adixov asixwy adsixwy 

pat. dk >. Oi adixouc adsixors 

“Acc. asixov GSiKOV &otkovc áSwa 

Voc. aduce a&Sixov aSucot äia 
OBSERVATIONS 


1. All the endings in the declension of &Sixoc, üS1cov are identical with the endings used for 
second-declension nouns. 

2. In adjectives with two forms in the nominative singular, one set of endings (-oc, -ov, etc.) is 
used for both masculine and feminine. 

3. ‘The accent on all adjectives is persistent, given by the neuter singular nominative form. Final 
-P}counts as short for purposes of accent. 


Some first-second-declension adjectives with three forms in the nominative singular have stems 
ending in epsilon, iota, or rho. For such adjectives, the feminine singular uses the endings of long- 


alpha first-declension nouns rather than eta first-declension nouns. For example: 


Aerts "A8nvaíà, Mjvaigva Athenian s 
Stem = ANE. uU 


-A0qvatov HE 
- ACyvaig- 
 AOyvaiay 

Adnvaia 


2r A8qvaie 
 A0nvaiov 
AOnvate 


OBSERVATIONS 


A0nvaiov | 

. A8nvaiov = 
vAO0qvaie .- 
 Afqvatov . 
A0nvaiov . 


Ü AOnvaiot PS 


AByvaiwy 


Í ACnvaioss | 
AGyvatous 


AO0nvatot 


` Plural a 


EX s 
AÜ0nvadiat -.— 


A6nvalov 
A0nvalaiç 
D A05valàc 
ABnvatar 


Nee 
AOnvaia - 


A®nvalwy 
A@yvaiors 
ASyvaia 
ASyvaia 


1. All the endings in the declension of A0nvaioc, ASnvaid, A8nvatov are identical with the 
endings used for long-alpha first-declension and second-declension nouns. 
2. The accent on all adjectives is persistent, given by the neuter singular nominative form. Unlike 
first-declension nouns, however, the accent does not shift to the ultima in the feminine plural 

genitive form. Final -o1 and -a: count as short for purposes of accent. 
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$14. Noun-Adjective Agreement; Placement of Adjectives 


Every adjective must agree with the noun it modifies in gender, number, and case. When an adjective is 
used to give a quality or attribute ofa noun, it may precede or follow a noun when there is no article. 
When an article is used, the adjective is placed in the attributive position. 


68d¢ &ya61 a good road (subj.) (&ya81 = fem. sing. nom.) 
6 kaÀOç Adyos the beautiful speech (subj.) — (kaXóg = masc. sing. nom.) 
tiv áGucov Woxry | the unjust soul (d.o.) (&Šucov = fem. sing. acc.) 
Toig nomraîs rotg KaÀoig for the noble poets (xaAotc = masc. pl. dat.) 


Although they may not always have endings identical with the endings of the nouns they modify, 
the adjectives in the examples above have the same gender, number, and case as the nouns they 
modify. 


@ DRILL 13-14 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$15. Substantive Use of the Adjective 


In English an adjective modifying no noun but preceded by the definite article "the" functions as 
a noun. For example: 


Lonely are the brave. 
Your donation will help the poor. 


In these sentences the phrases “the brave” (subject of the verb “are”) and “the poor” (direct object 
of the verb “will help”) are virtual nouns, and words such as “ones” or “people” may be easily un- 
derstood after the adjectives “brave” and “poor.” 

In Greek, an adjective with or without the article may stand alone and function as a noun. An 
adjective so used is called a substantive, and one may refer to the substantive use of an adjective 
or to an adjective used substantively. 

When a Greek substantive is translated into English, it is convenient to reflect the gender and 
number by supplying a word suchas “man,” “woman,” or “thing” (sing.) or “men,” “women,” “people,” 
“ones,” or “things” (pl.). 

xalá beautiful things (subj. or d.o.) 
ti ayaSf forthe good woman 

tov xaxov the bad man (d.o.) 

to xaxdv the bad thing (subj. or d.o.) 


Adjectives used as substantives may be negated by two different adverbs, où, which is a proclitic, 
and uñ. Both mean “not,” but oó negates specific substantives, and uñ negates generic substantives. 


2. Many English adjectives have also become nouns in their own right and are frequently used as such. For example: “Do good 
whenever you can.” “The love of money is the root of all evil.” 


fs 


OBSERVATION 


A substantive adjective with no negation may be either specific or generic, as the two transla- 
tions of the first example indicate. However, when a substantive is negated, the particular nega- 
tive indicates whether the substantive refers to someone or something specific or to someone 
or something generic. 


Some Greek adjectives are commonly used as substantives, and substantive meanings axegivenin 


their vocabulary entries. These substantive meanings should belearned along with the given mean- 
ings. Four such adjectives are: 


AOnvatoc, ASnvala, AOnvatov Athenian; masc. pl. subst, Athenians 

£x0póc, ¿x0pá, &yOpóv hated, hateful; hostile; masc. subst, enemy 

AaxsSaiuóvtoc, Aaxedaipovia, Aaebaiuóviov Lacedaemonian, Spartan; masc. pl. subst, 
Lacedaemonians, Spartans 


otros, pin, phor (be)loved, dear; loving, friendly; masc./fem. subst, kids loved one 


€ DRILL 15 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$16. Subjective Genitive 


When a noun in the genitive case expresses the person or thing performing a verbal action implied 
in another noun, it is called a Subjective Genitive. For example: 


cH ob Oeo pov. by the will of the god 
The — dl die italicized word 16 cod) is Subjective Genitive. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the phrase above, the noun fovAf implies a verbal action (willing) that is performed by the 
noun £00 in the genitive case: the god wills something. Because 0200 is understood to be per- 
forming an implied verbal action (willing), its syntax is Subjective Genitive. 


2. In prose the Subjective Genitive is often placed in the attributive position. 
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$17. Objective Genitive 


When a noun in the genitive case expresses the person or thing receiving a verbal action implied in 
another noun, it is called an Objective Genitive. For example: 


n TOV AMyov zouptiv - raie moro, Ó maker) 
the maker (4. o.) of speeches _ 


. The a m the ald T (Adywv) is Objective Genitive: 


OBSERVATION 


In the phrase above, the noun zoizñvy implies a verbal action (making) that is performed on 
the noun in the genitive case Qoro: someone makes speeches. Because Aó ywy is understood 
to be receiving the implied verbal action, its syntax is Objective Genitive. 


Distinguishing Subjective and Objective Genitives 


Sometimes a noun may be construed as either a Subjective or an Objective Genitive, and context 
usually makes clear the precise syntax. For example: 


tov àv AOnvalev póßov (qóBoç, póßov, 6 fear) 
the fear (d.o.) of the Athenians 


‘This phrase may mean that the Athenians are fearing something, and the syntax of A@yvaiwv would 
be Subjective Genitive. However, it may also mean that someone fears the Athenians, and the syntax 
of A8nvaiwy would be Objective Genitive. 

Occasionally a Subjective and Objective Genitive appear together. For example: 


cov vv AGnvaiwy póßov tov voó zoAÉuov 
the fear (d.o.) of the Athenians of war 


‘This phrase implies that the Athenians fear war. AOnvaiwv is a Subjective Genitive, and roAgpov - 
is an Objective Genitive. 

For greater clarity or to accommodate English usage, alternate translations of Subjective and 
Objective Genitives can be used. For example: 


tov zv AOyvalwv góBov tov To rohéuov 
the fear (d.o.) of war on the part of the Athenians 
(Subjective Gen. translated with “on the part of”) 


epi tijs TOV AaxeSaipoviwv tç aiziàc tis tod moAguov (aitid, aitiac, ñ responsibility) 
concerning the Spartans’ responsibility for the war 
(Subjective Gen. translated as possessive; Objective Gen. translated with “for”) 


specifying the respect in whi 
P y 


nounis aleda | Dative of 


= 


- Aóqe pior AE £pye o0 (gidos, gÍ, pihov [be]loved, dear; masc./fem. subst, friend) 
‘in (respect 2 word friends, but in ? (respect to) deed (in fact) not 


f 


bvOpuzov aq dela c ayadov See ddnPetdc, rj truth; &ya0óc, dyah, åyaðóv good). 


a man (d.o.) good in i ed to) truth 
a man (d.o.) truly good 


The syntax of each italicized word (A6yw, £pyw, dAnGeia) is Dative of Respect. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The Dative of Respect may have developed from the Dative of Means ($ 6), and it is some- 
times difficult to distinguish between the two. 


2. The article may appear with a Dative of Respect. 


3. When. E dn Oeig. functions asa Dative of Respect, it may be translated with the English ad- 
verb “truly>2—— 


$19. Accusative of Respect 


A noun in the accusative case may limit the meaning of an adjective, a verb, ora clause or sentence 
by specifying the respect in which the adjective (verb, clause, oo is to be us oq i a 


od : ap uà 


noun is called an Accusative of Respect! For example: g gao 0 0207 9T 


= s ] x 


l 26 Voyi kd xa EYE kahby beautiful; noble) 
for the: man noble i in (respect to) soul - 


a ai yvóunv coal “Geeks Soot, goody wise) 
women (subj ) wise in (respect to) judgment 


The syntax of each italicized word (yöxhv, yvóyqv) is Accusative of Respect. 


3. The Accusative of Respect is sometimes called the Accusative of Specification. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. While the Dative of Respect may have developed from the instrumental function of the da- 
tive case, the Accusative of Respect reflects the capacity of the accusative case to express ex- 
tent: “noble to the extent (of) soul,” “noble as far as soul goes." 

2. The Accusative of Respect is often used for parts of the body, both literal (arm, leg, etc.) and 
figurative (soul). 

3. The article may appear with an Accusative of Respect. 


€" DRILL 16—19 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$20. The Demonstrative Adjective and Pronoun odtog, abr, todt0 


h 


4 


A demonstrative adjective or pronoun is used to point out ot refer specifically to someone or some- 
thing. A demonstrative adjective agrees with or modifies an expressed noun. A demonstrative pronoun 
stands alone. | 


This book is interesting. (This is a demonstrative adjective modifying the noun book.) 
This is interesting. (This is a demonstrative pronoun, standing alone and referring to something 
nearby in context.) 


Like the article 6, ñ, tó (which is also essentially an adjective), o$voc, abcr, voco, “this” (sing), 
“these” (pL), has forms for all three genders, singular and plural. 


MEMORIZE THIS DECLENSION ACROSS THE SINGULAR AND ACROSS THE PLURAL. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. There are no vocative case forms for obtoc, abcr, 0010. 

2. With the exception of the neuter singular nominative and accusative, the endings of o$voc, 
abcr, 10910 are identical with endings of the first and second declensions. 

3. The forms of odtos, abr, toto that begin with a rough breathing (masculine and feminine 
singular and plural nominative) are the same as the forms ofthe article that begin with a rough 
breathing (6, ñ, oi, ai). All forms of oóvoc, abtn, todto have accents, and all are accented on the 
penult. I f 

4. In all feminine forms except the genitive plural the stem contains the diphthong -av-. This 
diphthong also appears in the neuter plural nominative and accusative forms. 


i -o1and -a count as short for 


obro: oi vóuot these laws (subj.) 
£v van TH 090 on this road 
TÀ bh vabca these weapons (subj. or d.o.) 


When o$70c, abv1, toto stands alone and functions as a pronoun referring to someone or sorme- 
thing already mentioned, it is convenient to reflect the gender and number in English translations 


3 <€ » 


by supplying the words “man,” “woman,” or “thing” (sing.) or “men,” “women,” or "things" (pl). 


TOUTOVS these men (d.o.) 

Tepi vobcuv concerning these things (men, women) 

zabcq for this woman 

fj zobzou copia the wisdom (subj.) of this man 
OBSERVATION 


When the pronoun o$coc, aüvn, 090 is used as a Genitive of Possession, it regularly appears 
in the attributive position in prose. This Genitive of Possession always refers to someone or 
something already mentioned. 


In addition to pointing out people and things, obto¢, ait, toto may be used to refer to someone 
famous or notorious. When o$*06 is so used, it is regularly placed after the noun it modifies, and 
the definite article is regularly omitted. The word "famous" or "notorious" is added to the transla- 
tion of the demonstrative adjective. 


 AMEavBpoc o9toc this famous/ notorious Alexander (subj.) 


€ DRILL 20 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$21. Apposition 


Sometimes a noun or pronoun receives further definition or limitation from another noun placed 
next to it, often set off in commas. The second noun is called an appositive or is said to be in ap- 
position to the noun before it. A NOUN IN APPOSITION MUST BE IN THE SAME CASE AS THE WORD 
THAT IT DEFINES OR LIMITS. For example: l 


4. In poetry the article is often omitted. 
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a T Te AMfávBpu, a TeV Tpiápov 


i child of Priam 


DM Kady kahóv beautiful) .0000- 


fü ihe first PN the aise "m TÉKV( is eee in apposition to Aefávs pe. a the second abris 
the syntax of kaAóv is accusative, in apposition to eipi|vrv. 


y 
=P 


=P 


=> 


Le 
SAP 


m 


Vocabulary 


yaia, yai ic ñ earth; land mof “y 


v m AA: olea x 


TT ur À earth; lend ^ K s : i 


Eévoc, évov, ó host, guest, guest-friend; 
stranger, foreigner 
obpavec, obpavoó, ó sky, heaven yy 
xóvoc, TOVOD, 6 labor, toil; distress, 
suffering | 
cóyuaxoc, cvppdyov, dally 5u moće 


E Bx. = X 


üpxo, äp$w, pga, fjpxa, ñpyua, 
ñpx9ny rule (+ gen.); middle, begin, 
(+ gen.) 


> Báo Pt ¿bisat um. 


“Sedi8aypar, £áxOnv teach; explain; 
middle, cause (someone) to be taught 
£0£49/0£, 8080, 564a, 
HOAHKa, —— be willing, wish 
hey, Ago, ¿etapas — 

MÀ eyuas SA éx8nv say; speak (of), tell 
(of), recount 

pedro, peso, éugAAnoa, —— 

——, —— intend, be about, be likely (+ 
inf) 

LaAdw, TATW, ETaved, TETav«KA, 
xéxavpat, éxabOnv stop (trans.); 
middle, stop (intrans.), cease 

zx£Í0c, meiow, Exeion, mereka, 
xénewyat, -xeioOnv persuade; middle, 
obey; heed; believe (+ dat.) 

TŠ KE, Exeya, zëzrouqa, 


" his piat éxéugOyy send 


a, 


=> 


=> 


=> 


Vx 


aloxpóc, aiexpd, aloxpóv disgraceful, 
shameful; ugly 
&otvóc, kový, kotvóv common (to), 
shared (with); (+ gen. or dat.) 

public 


ápa (interrog. particle) introduces a 

question 

yap (postpositive conj.) 

-~ explanatory, for 
confirming, indeed, in fact 

o£ (postpositive conj.) "s 
adversative, but AEN — 
connective, and -.. g ere I 

gŠ (adv.) well p * 

u£v (postpositive particle) on the one 

hand; uév...,8£... on the one hand.. 

on the thee handiors? vita DUE, 

v6v (adv.) now 

xoAA t (adv.) many times, often 

nove (interrog. adv.) when 

apdc (prep. + gen.) from; by; 
inthenameof | 
(prep. + dat.) near; in addition to 
(prep. + acc.) toward; against; 
in reply to, in the face of, in 
relation to 

stc (interrog. adv.) how 

ind (prep. + gen.) (from) under; by; 
at the hands of 
(prep. + dat.) under; under the 
power of 
(prep. + acc.) under; during 
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Chapter 3 
Vocabulary Notes 


yaia, yaldc, ñ means "earth" or “land,” and although it does appear in prose, it is essentially the po- 
etic equivalent of yñ, ys, ñ. When capitalized, Tata is the primal procreative Earth, who generates 
and then unites with O$pavóc, Sky, to produce many offspring, including the Titans. 


Yñ, Yfio ñ has a circumflex on all singular forms. Plural forms do not occur in Attic Greek and are 
rare elsewhere. In Attic prose yñ is the word for the “earth” as opposed to the heavens and the sea. It 
is also used as a general word for “land,” and it frequently appears even in tragedy with this meaning. 


3 c 


The earliest meaning of $£voç, £&vov, ó is “host,” “guest,” or “guest-friend,” and it is used for either of 
two people (or states) who are joined by an exchange of gifts in a pact of friendship. In Attic Greek 
£évog more often refers to the guest than to the host. The words £&voc and gíÀoç are not mutually 
exclusive, but évog suggests a more formal bond between two people. By extension of the meaning 
of “guest,” ££voc is also used of a “stranger” and is a common term of address in both Attic tragedy 
and Plato. It may also be used of any “foreigner” from the perspective of the writer of a work. 


Because the first syllable of cbupayoc, ovppdyor, ó, “ally,” is related to the preposition ov, it also 
has an older Attic spelling, £óupaxoc, which appears frequently. Be prepared to recognize both forms 
of this noun. 


Flash Cards for Verbs 


Since all the stems for all the forms of each Greek verb are found in the principal parts, the first step 
in learning a verb is the memorization of those principal parts. It is efficient to learn at one time all 
the principal parts for each verb. The second step is memorizing particular meanings for both the ac- 
tive and (if any) middle voices ($23). (Except in special instances discussed in the vocabulary notes, 
the passive may be assumed to mean the passive of the active. Thus, for example, the meaning of 
äpxw in the passive voice is “be ruled.”)' To make a flash card for a verb, write out all principal parts 
on one side—use a blank when a verb lacks a principal part—and write the English meaning () on 
the other side. Each blank should be memorized as part ofthe principal parts of a verb. Flash cards 
are most effective when the principal parts or meanings are said aloud. 


: " TORO" 3 Active Meaning(s) Middle Meaning(s) 
&pyo, po, pša, fipxa, pyyan ñpx9nv rule (+ gen.) begin (+ gen.) 


The following chart may be used to make flash cards for the verbs in Chapter 3. The first meanings 
given in a vocabulary entry are always those for the active voice. A verb with no meaning given for the 
middle voice either has a9 middle voice forms of appears in the middle voice rarely—and when it 
does, its meaning in the middle voice is hardly distinguishable from its meaning in the active voice. 
Four of the verbs given below have special middle meanings. ~~ — 


1. For meanings of verbs in all three voices, students may consult the Principal Parts of Verbs list at the back of the textbook. 


&ovo, anta pte fjpxa "vudt, Hoxen jv rule (+ gen.); middle, begin (+ gen.) 
apy, apso, pow; IPK pea UX Uyy ruwe r gen. Ji i in gen. 


D pr 


dSdoKw, S 60540 Š SiBata, SeBiSaya, 6£618 aypar EbibayOy v teach, explain; 
middle, cause (someone) to be taught 


LOEW /PeAw ideo, jefes d ——,; — be willing, wish 


Mrs Mo, Beta/éion say; speak (of), tell (of), recount 


uiu, ies ow, s ina nae" A I intend, be about, be likely 


gato, TAVI, Éxavoa; néxavko, mémappat, éxadOny stop (trans); 
middle, stop (intrans.), cease ` | at 2 


` nelb, meíou, Eneioa, nirea, TÉTEL PAL EngicÜny persuade; 


` middle, obey; heed; believe G dat.) 


S méyxu), Tune, isa némopoa, néneupay, ¿mšuq0nv send 


WIn the fourth and fifth principal parts of most Greek verbs beginning with a consonant, the first 
consonant is doubled with the addition ofan epsilon: for example, muse: fourth principal part, 
[xérouoa; fifth principal part, [x [rgbreppou, II the fourth and fifth principal parts of most Greek verbs 
beginning with a vowel, the doubling of the initial vowel produces a lengthened vowel: for example, 
[éloxw: fourth - part, Alexa, &fth principal part, [ñ|p yan. Both types of doubling are called 
reduplication. 6 ^ 


=> dow, pša, fiis ñpxa, fipyuas, fjpx8nv in the active voice may som sometimes mean “initiate” or “be 
the first to start” (a war, a conversation), but much more common is is the meaning “rule” Whom or 
what one rules is in the genitive case. This use of the genitive case arises from the idea of ruler im- 
plied in the verb and may be considered an Objective Genitive. 


x ol AByvaiot Tay vijowy fjpxov. — ‘The Athenians were ruling (i.e. were the rulers of) the islands. 


äpxw in the middle voice means "begin" and is usually accompanied by an Objective Genitive or an 
Object Infinitive ($36), but it may also be used absolutely; that is, it may occur without an expressed 
direct object. 


À oi AexeSauóvior v To "p. àpyovii (Objective G Gen. ) 
< The Spartans are beginning the war. 


“6 Topyias Aye à üpxerat. (Object Inf 2 
Gorgias i is beginning to speak. 


a  äpyetai ó zóepoc fta. adixwv ë ëpyov. o absolutely) 
. The war is beginning resulting from unjust deeds. ` 


> SiSdonw, &iBáEo, tibaba, Sedidaya, SediSaypor, 2515ayOnv is formed from the IE root *dek- “be 
fitting,” and exhibits reduplication with iota in all its principal parts. In the fourth and fifth principal 
parts, ordinary reduplication of the initial consonant (with epsilon) also occurs. 
8$18áco in the active voice is transitive and takes an Accusative, Direct Object ofthe person 


^M 


Du ei. xor ae 
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taught, and it may take an Object Infinitive ($36) or a second Accusative, Direct Object to express the 
thing taught. These two direct objects are sometimes referred to as a Double Accusative. 


Ten 


E aékvoy ed T yew BiSioxw. o: (Acc; D. O.; Object Infin. ji | 


Tam teaching Tchad! the visdom of the | poets. - = u 


The thing taught may also be expressed in a prepositional phrase. 


ov zepi so TOU IT š áoxo. z am m teaching my child about y war. 


818áo«t in the middle voice means “cause (someone) to be taught.” The thing taught may be ex- 
pressed in the same variety of ways as in the active voice. 


n 


10 téxvoy eô Myetv Siddoxopa 


- Tam causing my child to be taught to speak well. 


5:5doxw in the passive voice means “be taught.” Even in the passive voice 5iSdoxw may be accompa- 
nied by an accusative to express the thing taught or by an Object Infinitive. The accusative that ap- 
pears with a passive form of iSdoxw is called a Retained Accusative because it is as if the accusative 
has been retained from a statement of the same idea in the active voice. 


=> 0£ru/Oérw, eBerjow, f£ noa, AOEAnKAa, —, emm s active v voice ice forms: onh. For present tense 
forms the alternate present stem Beğ; is regularly used in tragedyand: appears in prose authors as 
well, particularly (but not only) when the preceding word ends ina vowel. The imperfect tense tense is al- 
ways formed with the stem é0¢-, and the augmented stem is 108A... J. i w 
The first meaning of £0£Xo, “be willing" refers to the consent father Phan to the desire of the 
subject, but the word may also mean “wish.” When Oioi is s negated by.o$ or ifj) the adverb and the 
verb together may be translated by the English verb. r refuse, £021. frequently takes an Object In- 


finitive ($36) , and in certain contexts this infinitive may be be implied but not expressed, 


> hny ea the most common meaning of Mo, ME, Deka/ézow, ——, hédeypar, šA éx0nv is 
(pid ather,” but tá tticí prose and poetry it usually means ‘say’; “speak (of ‘yy’ “tell (of); “te- —— 
ee Zo is related to théríóun Aóyo6. Ihe form eixov in the third princip al part is not derived 


Tac i cvugopàg ic EMvng Bee He was recounting the misfortunes of Helen. (Acc., D. O. ) 


z TAévg EE 0 0 -He was speaking to Helen. (Dat. LO.) — 
 -tabra TQ TÉKvO Aéro. s Lam telling my i child these- things. (Acc.; D.O. and Dat; LO.) 


ó Topyidç zepi wo iic Ke yeu, Gorgias i is speaking a about justice. (prepositional phrase 


When Aéyw means “call,” it takes an Accusative, Dir ect Object and a second word in the accusative 
case callede Predicate Accusative... i 


P: — ovuuáyovç robs Éévove Myouev. -We call the foreigners allies. (svpppayous = Pred. Acc.) o : 


Aéyw sometimes has the noun Àóvog as a direct object. 


| x Aóyov repi eipvns Aeyov.. was speaking a speech about peace. 


_ When the direct object of a verb is a noun derived from the same root as that of the verb, it is called a 
-x t Cognate Accusative. One may compare English expressions such as“dream a dream,” “sing a song." 
7^7 When Myo means “tell” in the sense of “command” it takes a(Dative-of Indirect Object (§38) 
and an Object Infinitive ($36). 


a téev Mbyou äpyevðai čheyov. .—— lwastelling (commanding) my child to begin a speech. 


Aéyw may also have the meaning “mean.” 


"ds voro Myéts, @Fopyid; How do you mean this, Gorgias? - 


=> When pédry, usAAoo, šu £AAnoa, ; à means "intend," "be about," or "be likely," it 
takes a present or future infinitive, both of which are translated as present. 


“pave uya Men. “They: are about oL 


pos 


— j zm 


vedio iss appears in. in the. active v voice 


> TADO, radow, graven, némavKa, nénaopat, énobOnv i is transitive in the active voice and means 
“make (someone or something) stop." In addition to an Accusative, Direct Object, a Genitive of Sep- 
aration may appear. 
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In the middle voice za: is an intransitive verb meaning "stop (oneself),” “cease.” 


- ob xabecat Ó mOAE MOS. The war is not stopping. 
 Epywv xaxey zatcouat. I shall cease from evil deeds. 


mao in the passive voice means "be stopped." 


=> neibw, xeiow, Éxewa, nénewa, néxewqpat, éneioO0nv, “persuade,” is transitive in the active voice. It 
takes an Accusative, Direct Object ofthe person pos and it may take an Object Infinitive ($36) 
or a prepositional phrase as well. 


Particularly in the present and imperfect tenses, nei8w often has a conative significance. If a verb is 
understood as conative, its action is only attempted or intended and is not actually accomplished. 
Thus, £xei8ov in the second sentence above and wei6e1 in the third sentence may be translated “I was 
trying to persuade" and “he is trying to persuade.” 

xei0w in the middle voice is intransitive and means “obey,” “heed,” “believe.” The person or thing 
one obeys or believes is expressed as a Dative of Reference. 


xeiðw in the passive voice means “be persuaded." 


> néumo, néuyo, Exewpa, rexouoa, néneugat, exeuqOny, “send,” is transitive in the active voice and 
takes an Accusative, Direct Object. It may also appear with an implied but not expressed direct object 
such as “a messenger” or “ambassadors.” 


2. Although any verb in the present or imperfect tense may have conative significance, only verbs for which this force is common 
are identified as such in the vocabulary notes. 


It is e used ofa person is physical 
se senses it is used as the plc RUN add 


AC EAIA yaaa 4 “Aan a” “shar 1” xul d hin thie ] x T vd 
kotvóc, kotvf, kotvóv means "common" or "shared" when describing something held or experienced 
in common with others (rule, the sea, laws, dangers). In this sense xorvég may be accompanied by a 
genitive or dative ofthe person or people to or with whom something is common or shared. 


-TOY KOLVÒY vóuov 


Bor Pa aec d DHT (Expected answer is ° yes). : 


the common law (d.o.) 


E ¿px ñ Ko) TOV A8nvaiov icai AaxeBauoviov 


the rule (subj. ) shared with the Athenians ius S partans 


ai ovpgopai ai àvOpxotci Kowal 


the misfortunes (subj.) common to human beings 


P 
EN i) 


orvócalso meatis ° “public” (as opposed to private), and itn may. modify such things as a speech, a 
constitution, crimes- The ñeuter singular substantive tò xotvó ggurs frequently and refers to 
“the state” or “the government.’ ’ The neuter plural substantive, và xolvd, often means “the public trea- 
sury" or “public affairs.” The neuter singular substantive is also used without the article in a number of 
prepositional phrases: £k xotvod or &xà xorwod, “at at public expense’; cig/ég kotvóv, “openly,” “publicly.” 


The interrogative particle dpa is used to introduce a question that expects either a yes or no answer. 

A ba diticle is a word that is not assigned to any other part of ‘speech | (e.g. ads erb, adjective, etc.). dpa 
is not required to mark a question, but when it does appear, apa is aways the first wordin prose and 

nearly always the first in poetry. When Gpa is followed by où or uñ, the expected answer is “yes.” 


pa obç cuppagoos Ener; Was he persuading the allies? 
=.=... (Answer may be “yes” or “no”) 
sip où robs ovupáxovs Enc Wasn't he. persuading the allies? : zs 


- Hei is s sending t the UT men out from the land; (ra he wishes to rule the people. 


When yáp is used to introduce a clause or sentence that confirms a preceding one (confirming 
yáp) it is translated "indeed" or "in fact.” 


Yow i 3 
toist q00100 Aéro ob PE où yàp. Aw. 


U = i am not being persuaded byt the words of this man; indeed; I am ef using à: fto be penc 
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Confirming yap often occurs in questions with the omission of several elements, where it is used to 
V seek Confirmation;as well as in ‘answers, where another-speaker indicates his or her agreement with 
: di 2222 n pe : 
“whatwasjust said. In such cases yap is oftenuintranslatable; (47) 


p 


yap is often joined with le patible massa and adverbs to form particle combina- 
tions with specialized meanings. Two common ones are extensions of explanatory yápi Kal yap) “for 
in fact,” and QA à yáp, but as a matter of fact.” / 


-> Séisa iie conjunction that introduces a word, clause, or sentence that differs from what 
precedes. When 8¢ introduces something in-contrast with what precedes (adversative 86), it is trans- 
lated “but”; adversativé, BE s reaker tharl AAAG. When 8£ introduces something additional or new 
(connective 8), it is translated “and.” Connective Sé usually indicates that there is continuity in 
thought from one clause to the next. Context usually makes clear which 8€ occurs in a particular 
sentence. 


ods 02 nohträc ook EmeOev. 
e wa ers 


Piy 


Q : 
=> In eaily Greek poetry (Homer, Hesiod, Pindar) the postpositive particle év is often used by itself to 


thetical (in opposition) to each other. The second clause very often contains 8£, and it is convenient 
to translate the words uév... 8£... “on the one hand..., on the other hand...,” or not to translate 
uév and to translate 8£ “but.” The first clause is called the pév clause and the second is called the 8£ 
clause. 


Sometimes a somewhat sharper Contrastis marked by uv in the first clause and KX in the second 
clause. eS ee | 


x zà Épya Tà npóc civ vex &yo0à Oibábe. : 


apès Topyiov neiOoucba. .. Weare being persuaded by Gorgias. 
npoc Gedy eb A£yeiTopytac. ` In the name of f the gods, Gorgias is speaking well. 


npóc with the dative case expresses location close to ("near T when the noun in the dative is a 
place. It may also mean “in the presence of” and “in addition to.” 


zoÀÉuov éxabovto kal ipyecOai Oechov. rpòç dé TOvTOLG nepi cipyvys £Aeyov. 
They were ceasing from war and were wi illing to be ruled. And in addition to these things they were 
speaking about pe Se oe cuocere 


E: ós with the accusative case expresses mati of (eel a place (“toward”). It may also mean n “in the 
face of,” “in, relation to,’ or, ina hostile sense, “against ” With verbs of speaking it means “in reply to^ 


E 74 
NELLE rA 


; el I shall teach the good works i in relation to the a U l us 


ol i AaxeBaióvios tob opor npàs TOUG A@nvaiovst üpxevro. 


y T6 Š Topylas ë £y +ñ povri Ayet mg 


The Spartans were beginning the war against the Athenians.: = °: 


The interrogative adverb Oç is used to ask "how." It may also ask for an explanation: ' "How is it 
that?" Used rhetorically/nàc may express astonishment or doubt, and in replies it may express agree- 
mentorraiseastrongobjection. ~ 


zç ot {ABqyaion s tod d opu é ápyevrai Howa are the Athenians beginning! the wan du 


How isit that Gorgias i is speakingi in the council 


E A. Tabta. zepi TiS vixis Béyeuev. M We were saying s these things about the soul." 
B. mc rep oi; : ae ed 2B. Indeed how {were i not o (saying tl these things)? 
: puc ID = s (Agreement). a 
Dr A: ox oi "CE TOV én pconioy äpxovow. Hs A. The gods ç do not rule n men. 
zs Bu TÓC $i tabta Mets; = ee ae, s va B But how do (an); yon say these things? 
i : A ee - (Objection) 


jad bey. dis », wn be 


When followed by the genitive case, s the preposition bx6 means "(fróm) under" (the earth, the shad- 
ows, one's eyelids), but much more common is the meaning “by” in expressing agency with a Genitive 
of Personal Agent ($37). ; | ¿p l. DU 


{ V 


NT Tov dya80y BiBdokouat, T Ja am being taught hy good: men. | 
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With passive verbs and even with intransitive verbs in the active voice, óró in a phrase of cause 
or agency (with emotions, persons, or things) is translated “impelled by” (e.g., anger) or “at the hands 
of” (e.g., one's enemies). I f 

When followed by the dative case, 0zxó expresses position or location under and is translated “be- 
neath’ or “at the foot of" (the earth, the walls of Troy, mountains). With persons or gods, meanings 
such as "under the power of" or "under the protection of" are appropriate. 

When followed by the accusative case, zó expresses motion toward and under, but it may also 
express position under. In expressions of time óró may be translated “toward,” “in the course of,” or 


“during”: dxo-rHv eipi]vqv (“during [the tithe of] the peace”). 


Derivatives and Cognates 


Derivatives Cognates 
üpxo archaeology, monarch 
Yñ geology 
Kouvóç cenobite, epicene gemot, connect, contrary 
Agyw lexicon, prolegomenon 
tévog xenophobia, xenon guest, hostage, hospital 
obpavóc Uranus 
Tao pause 
r£íQo abide, fiancé, federal, faith 
TÉUTO pomp 
TOVOG geoponic, lithopone spin, suspend, span, pound 


iró f hypodermic up, open, eavesdrop, sub- 


There is no given accent to be] 


Greek verb forms is r e, Are s Or DC th 
3 


ibi 


can while obeying thet are the possivilities of ° 


TADTOV 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the verb form £0£A0gev, the ultima is short, so the recessive accent moves back as far as the 
(antepenultand must be an acute ($5, rule 4). 

2. In the verb form š8£À guc, the ultima is long, so the recessive accent moves back s as far 

as the penult and is an acute since the vowel in that syllable is short and the ultima is long ($3, 

rule 3). 

3. In the verb form éxatew, the ultima is long, so the recessive accent moves back only as far as 

the penult and is an acute since the ultima is long ($3, rule 3). 

4. In the verb form xa$c0v, the ultima is short, so a recessive accent on the antepenult would be 

possible. Since this word has only two syllables, however, the recessive accent moves back only 

as far as the penult. Since the penult is long and the ultima is short, the accent is a circumflex 


(§3, rule 6). 


€^ DRILL 22 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§23. The Finite Greek Verb and Its Properties: 
Person, Number, Tense, Voice, Mood 


A verb is the part of speech that expresses action, existence, or occurrence. It is used to declare or 
assert something about the subject.* Every verb form in Greek may have a maximum of five proper- 
ties—person, number, tense, voice, and mood—and a finite verb form is defined or limited by all 
five of these properties. 
Pzrson— Greek verbs appear in the first person when the subject of the verb is the speaker 
(I, we), in the second person when the subject is the person addressed (you, you [pl.]), and in the 
third person when the subject is the person or thing spoken about (he, she, it, they, or any specific 
noun that could replace these pronouns, such as the boy, Euripides, dangers). 


3, Aon T verb form with a short syllable has an acute accent. A one-syllable verb form with a long svilable-may have either 
an acute accent or a circumflex. Whenéver such a form is introduced in this textbook, its accent is noted. 
4. There are, in fact, several kinds of verbs: 
‘iy  —transitive vetbs, which carry the action from a subject to a direct object: the dog chases the cat. 
— intransitive verbs, which do not carry the action from a subject to a direct object: the dog barks. 
—linking verbs, which equate the subject with a noun or adjective in the predicate: my dog is beautiful. 


E. Ay A 
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NUMPBER— Greek verbs appear in the singular when the subject is one and in the plural 
when the subject is more than one. Greek verbs may appear in the dual when the subject is two, 
but since dual forms are fairly uncommon, they are not introduced in this textbook. The forms of 
the dual are given in the Morphology Appendix along with the singular and plural forms. 

TENSE—The tense of a Greek verb often indicates time and always indicates aspect: 

1, time: present, past, or future 
2. aspect: simple, progressive, repeated, or completed 
Aspect refers to the way the action of a verb is looked at and in particular indicates the relation 
of the action to the passage of time. A verb that has simple aspect represents an action as simply oc- 
curring once. 


Mom, I hear a noise! (present time) 
That boy ate two desserts. (past time) 
The candidate will win the election tomorrow. (future time) 


A verb that has progressive aspect represents an action as being in progress. 


The boys are making a noise. (present time) 
She was reading a book during the lecture. (past time) 
I shall be waiting right here until you return. (future time) 


A verb that has repeated aspect represents an action as repeated or habitual. 


We walk at least a mile every day. (present time) 
The boy used to live in the country. (past time) 
I shall sit here on and off for days and days. (future time) 


A verb that has completed aspect represents an action as already completed. 


She has read three books about snakes. (present time) 
When I went to bed, I had cleaned the whole house. (past time) 
He will have cooked a three-course dinner by the time Dad gets home. (future time) 


Different verb tenses can share the same time but differ in aspect. The verbs in the following English 
sentences are all in past time; they differ in aspect only. 


The boy sneezed. simple aspect 

The boy was sneezing. progressive aspect 
Every time he smelled pepper, the boy sneezed. repeated aspect 
Because the boy had sneezed, I offered a hankie. completed aspect 


VoiCE—A Greek verb appears in the active voice when its subject is performing the action 
of the verb. (The speaker is persuading his audience.) A Greek verb appears in the passive voice 
when its subject is receiving the action of the verb. (The speaker is being persuaded by his mother). 
A Greek verb may also appear in.athird voice `. the mi middle voice, when its subjectis performing the 
action of the verb with reference to itself ò or upon riti or with Some special interest in the action. Vo- 
cabularies and dictionaries r regularly give active and then middle meanings for G Greek verbs. 


nthe writer’ SOT Spea key 


OOC 18 usec 


ib und urnitus 


ing post, Whitey.) Th junctive mood is used to represent an action as an exhortation 
eae Letu lo th Je nel Sh ld we leave the cat alone?) The optative 
asa deliberative question. (Letus leavethe catalone! Should we leave the cat alone?) The optative 
ood is used to represent an action as wished for or as possible. (If only the cat would not scratch the 


2 urniture. That cat might scratch you.) 


OBSERVATION 


The subjunctive and optative moods are also used to express severa! other types of actions that 
are viewed as nonfactual. 


624. Ihe Greek Tenses ofthe Indicative Mood: Overview 


Since Greek tenses have three possible times (present, past, future) and four possible aspects (simple, 
progressive, repeated, completed), it would be most efficient if Greek had twelve tenses corresponding 
to the twelve possible combinations of time and aspect. In fact, Greek has only seven tenses in the 
indicative mood: 


1. Present: reports an action in present time with simple or (more often) progressive or repeated 
aspect. (She hears. She is hearing. She hears [every day/often/repeatedly].) 

>, Imperfect: reports an action in past time with either progressive or repeated aspect. (She was 
hearing. She used to hear. She heard [every day/often/repeatedly].) 

3. Future: reports an action in future time with simple or (less often) progressive or repeated aspect. 
(She will hear. She will be hearing. She will hear [every day/often/repeatedly].) 

4. Aorist: reports an action in pasttime with ki m mple j aspect. (She heard.) 

5. Perfect: reports an action in presenthime with co completed aspect. (She has heard.) 

6. Pluperfect: reports an action in past time with completed aspect. (She had heard.) - 


7. Future Perfect: reports an action in future time with completed aspect. (She will have heard.) 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. All tenses in Greek that may indicate progressive aspect (i.e. present, imperfect, and future) 
may also indicate repeated aspect. 


2. The present and future indicative may indicate simple, progressive, or repeated aspect. Con- 
text usually makes clear the appropriate translation. 


The chart below shows the seven tenses of the indicative mood arranged according to time and 
aspect with a sample verb showing the corresponding verb phrase in English: 


5. The Future Perfect is rare in Greek and is not included in this textbook. 
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The Seven Greek Tenses of the Indicative Mood 


A S P E C T 


T Simple Progressive/ Repeated Completed 
Present Present Present Perfect 
"he says" "heissaying" | "he has said" 
Pi "he says (every day)” f 
Aorist Imperfect ; Pluperfect 
“he said” “he was saying” “he had said” 
“he said (every day)” 


“he used to say” 


Future 
“he will say” 


Future Future perfect 
“he will be saying” “he will have said” 
“he will say (every day)" 


Tenses that are present or future in time are called primary tenses. Tenses that are pastin time are 
called secondary tenses. 


Primary Tenses Secondary Tenses 
Present Imperfect 
Future Aorist 

Perfect Pluperfect 
Future Perfect (rare) 


@ DRILL 23-24 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$25. Ihe Vocabulary Entry for a Verb: Principal Parts 


The full vocabulary entry for a verb contains six, principal parts and English meanings for the verb. 
The six principal parts are the given elements from which all the forms ofa Greek verb are created. 
For example: 


xao, aoo, Éxavca, xéxavka, nézavpon, éxavOyv stop (trans.); middle, stop (intrans.), cease 


OBSERVATION 


When zaów appears in the active voice, it is transitive; that is, it expresses an action that is di- 
rectly exerted on a direct object (e.g., "He is stopping the strife of war"). When it appears in the 
middle voice, it is intransitive; that is, it expresses an action that is not directly exerted on a di- 
rect object (e.g. “The strife of war is stopping”). 


\ SEE. i 
oA Gea .verb is referred to by the first principal part (xavw), unlike an English verb, which is referred to by its infinitive (to 
stop). ^ n 


e 


-Principal Part 


i tabw first person sing. present active indicative covctpam stopping" (trans) 
[2 30000 first person sing. future active indicative -= =" shall stop’ (trans) 
3 ËTAVGA : first person sing. aorist active indicative ` T stopped” (trans.) 
4 nénavKa first person sing. perfect active indicative ^s “Ihave stopped" (trans.) 
-s némavpa’ ` first person sing. perfect middle/passive indicative. "Ihavestopped"(in- ` 
trans.)/ “I have been 
stopped" 
6 £xabOnv first person sing. aorist passive indicative “Lwas stopped" 


OBSERVATION 


Each of the six principal parts is a finite form in the first person singular, but from these princi- 
pal parts stems may be taken for use in creating all the other forms of each Greek verb. THE 
PRINCIPAL PARTS OF EACH VERB MUST BE MEMORIZED; they cannot be guessed. 


§26. Omega Verbs (Thematic Verbs) 


m | m xl 
To form any finite Greek verb form: ` | d 
: "om & | 
1. take a stem from one of the principal parts pt | "n. 
2. sometimes add a prefix that indicates past time FRI BNET E. 
3. add endings that indicate three things: person, number, and voice. + 0 ere 


une / 
Omega verbs are so called from the ending -w ofpr ‘cincipal part (the first person singular present 
active indicative). Omega verbs a are also called thematic verbs (< Bipa, "primary element") because 
som of their stems have(thematia v vowels (-o- or -e-) att the. ends-bf the stems before endings indi- 
cating person, number, and voice (personal endings) are added. The resulting combats of 
thematic vowels and personal endings are commonly presented as endings for various tenses.’ 
When one generates a complete set of forms ofa particular tense and voice ofa Greek verb, one 
is said to conjugate the verb in that(tense and vc | voice, and the resulting set of forms is called a 
conjugation. I 


@ DRILL25-26 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$27. Present Active Indicative of Omega Verbs 


To form the present active indicative of an omega verb: 


1. take the present stem by removing the -w from the first principal part 
2. add the following primary active endings:? 


7. The final -m of n&xavyet counts as short for purposes of accent. 

8. A second group of verbs Bakes uh as the ending in principal part 1 and are called -w verbs or athematic verbs because they 
lack thematic vowels. See e $55. ` 

9. Tenses that are presen} or faturein time are called pri [primary tenses es-(§24). 
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Person as Singular... 
ME Te RC e v loa 
CO Reduces venne ce you. o 
E. ce heshedt o 


MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS, DOWN THE SINGULAR AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL, AND BE 
PREPARED TO RECITE THEM QUICKLY. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Each ofthe primary active endings is in origin a combination of a thematic vowel (-o- or -s-) 
and one ofthe primary active personal endings. Only in the first and second person plural end- 
ings (-ouev and -eve) do the thematic vowels (-o- or -e-) and the personal endings (-uev, -te) 
remain distinct and unchanged. 

2. The ending of the third person plural has a nu in parentheses, which is called a nu movable 
ora movable nu ($8, Observation s, p. 27). This nu usually appears as part of the third person 
plural form when the word to which it is attached either is followed by a word beginning with 
a vowel or is the last word in a clause or sentence. 


‘Thus, the present active indicative conjugation of rabw is: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The accent on finite verb forms is recessive. In the singular forms the accent is on the penult. 
When the ultima is short (as in the plural forms), the accent moves back to the antepenult. 


» &« » 


2. Although there are words in Greek for the personal pronouns “I,” “you,” etc., these are regu- 
larly omitted when they are the subjects of verbs. Because the verb endings supply the subjects, 
these pronouns are not required. In the third person singular, if no subject is expressed, the ap- 
propriate pronoun (“he,” “she,” or “it”) must be determined from context. If the subject is ex- 
pressed, no pronoun should be supplied. 


10v Àóyov raver, He/She is stopping his/her speech: 
ô dy8pwros 10v Aóyov raver. ‘The man is stopping his speech. 


3. The English translations for the present tense forms given above have progressive aspect. Be- 
cause the present tense may also have simple or repeated aspect, alternate translations are pos- 
sible: “I stop,” “I stop (repeatedly),” etc. 


subject is neuter plural, 
CT-VERB AGREEMENT. For 


pus 
EN 
Q 


Vp! je: I ; " 
= Aap L |^ ui — Seb i C E eye (xw 


L š 
The gods the war (d.o.) are stopping. 
The gods are stopping the war. 
(both subject and verb are plural) 


ti «Ov Qey v&xva toy xóAsuov ravet 
The children of the gods are stopping the war. 
(subject is neuter plural; verb is PEU 


$29. Present Mi Middl Ë Du Pise miair of Omega Verbs 


In the present tense, the middle and passive forms of omega verbs are identical. To form the present 
middle/passive indicative of an omega verb: 


1. take the present stem by removing the -w from the first principal part 
2. add the following primary middle/passive endings: 


cs Person or Singular e 
B ROUGE csl er tem 
feet Syon es So obe Pur 
imu S hesheid 0 200 wa hey see 


MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS, DOWN THE SINGULAR AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL, AND BE 
PREPARED TO RECITE THEM. QUICKLY, E 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Each of the primary middle/passive endings is a combination of a thematic vowel (-o- or --) 
and one of the primary middle/passive personal endings, which are: - 


ae bb : 


Person Singular f° ° Plural 

1 As cum I -usÜa — we 

2 us -oat you -9e — you(p) | 
3 2 -zat — he, she, it -vza they ` 


These primary middle/passive personal endings are used by themselves and in combination 
with thematic vowels to form many primary middle and passive tenses in Greek. 

2. With the exceptioirof the second person singular ending, each primary middle/passive end- 
ing is a simple combination of a thematic vowel (-o- or -s-) and a primary middle/passive per- 
sonal ending. 
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3. In the second person singular ending, the sigma of the middle/passive personal ending 

-gat became intervocalic (between vowels) when it was added after the thematic vowel -£- 
(*-eoat).° In Attic Greek, a sigma between two vowels— called an intervocalic sigma—was 
regularly dropped, and the remaining vowels contracted according to regular rules to produce 
the ending -y (*-£cai > *-eat > -n). The sound of this ending was also written - -e and both end- 


ings came to be used. There is no difference in meaning between the two endings. 
Thus, the present middle/passive indicative conjugation of rav is: 


: Middle Translation ae x i ; Passive Translation ` ; e n 


t ‘Tat am n stopping Ges ye a : E I am being DA ph CU 
|. you are stopping (intrans: js ~~ “you are being stopped - 
a he, she, itis stopping (intrans u i she, iti is oe oed 


n i aes ene sapped 5 


wea stopping (intrans, a 
cy u (pl) a are stopping (intrans . - you (pL) are being sel 
p they 4 are Stopping (intrans. ye i they ar are being stopped - 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The accent on finite verb forms is recessive. The final diphthong -a1 in the first person singular 
ending, the third person singular ending, and the third person plural ending counts as short for 
purposes of accent. MEMORIZE THIS ADDITIONAL RULE OF ACCENT. 
2. Context usually makes clear whether a form in a particular sentence is middle or passive. For 
example: 

ó vedvids tod AS you rabeta. 

The young man from his speech is stopping. (middle voice) 

The young man is stopping from his speech. 


Ó veävíäç tots tod notodb Adyots nadvetat. 
The young man by the words of the poet is being stopped. (passive voice) 
The young man is being stopped by the words of the poet. 


3. The alternate second singular present middle/passive indicative form raver is identical with 
the third person singular present active indicative form: 


maver ` heis stopping (trans. ) (active voice) 
you are stopping (intrans.) (middle voice) 
you are being stopped (passive voice) 


Context usually makes clear which form occurs in a particular sentence. 


4. The English translations for the present tense forms given above have progressive aspect. Be- 
cause the present tense may also have simple or repeated aspect, alternate translations are pos- 
sible: “I stop (intrans.),” “I am stopped (repeatedly),” etc. 


10. An asterisk next to an ending or a form indicates that the ending or form is original or hypothetical. 


es - from the first p 


2 " ° 


2. add é-, the past indicative augment,” to the beginning of 


ds 


ofthe stem 


3. add the following secondary active endings: 
Person Singular Plural 

24 m E I -oey we 
2 -£6 you -ETE you (pl.) 
3 -e(v) he, she, it -0Y they 


MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS, DOWN THE SINGULAR AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL, AND BE 
PREPARED TO RECITE THEM QUICKLY. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Each of the secondary active endings is a combination of a thematic vowel (-o- or -s-) and 
one of the secondary active personal endings, which are: 


Person Singular Plural 

1 -y I -pey we 

2 -$ you -te  you(pL) 
3 —P he she, it -y they 


These secondary active personal endings are used to form many secondary active tenses in 
Greek. pm m 


2. The ending ofthe third person singular fas a nu movable. > 


3. The endings of the first person singular and third person plural are identical. Context usually 
makes clear which form appears in a particular sentence. 


Thus, the imperfect active indicative conjugation of rabw is: 


x Present Stem with Past Indicative Augment: Enay- o 


a. EAT OS 

` S Tuna p Jo was i stopping Gans) 
coa naveg 2. you were stopping D 

E 3: Pub) M he: she; it was $ stopping (tans) 
E Plural : : ie 

E trabouev COH we were é stopping (trans) 

“2 beavers - 0 00... you (pl. ) were stopping EY 

#3 Enavoy D ULIS they were stopping trans): 


u. The term “past indicative augment” is borrowed from H. Hansen and G. Quinn, Greek: An Intensive Course (New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1992). Pme 577, e 

12. Tenses that are past in time are called secondary tenses ($24). 

13. There is no personal ending for the third person singular. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. The accent on finite verb forms is recessive. 

2. The English translations for the imperfect tense forms given above have progressive aspect. 

Because the imperfect tense may also have repeated aspect, alternate translations are possible: 
“Lused to stop,” “I stopped (repeatedly),” etc. 


ThéAugmented)Present Stem 


In any secondary tense of the indicative r mood, every form of a verb whose stem begins with a 


consonant has thé past indicative augmentyé-, as a prefix. Whenastem be ins with & vowel, however, 
ale past inc igme P Š 


instead of having é- added as the past indicative augment, the initial vowel is augmented by being 
lengthened, A present stem to which the past indicative augment has been added or whose initial 
vowel has been lengthened is called an augmented present stem. For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The initial vowel of the present stem é6¢A- is lengthened to the corresponding Greek long 
vowel in the augmented stem 48¢eA-. Thus, the imperfect active indicative conjugation of 


£0£Xo is: 
Singular Plural 
1 Sedov r£Aouev 
2 fjOgAec nOérete 
3 HOede(v) fj0gAov 


The initial vowels of stems beginning with iota, omicron, and upsilon are also lengthened to 
the corresponding long vowel when their stems are augmented (t- > t-, o- > w-, v- > 9-). 

2. In Attic Greek, a stem beginning with alpha always has eta in its augmented stem. Thus, the 
present stem apx- becomes fjpy- when augmented. 


$31. Imperfect Middle and Passive Indicative of Omega Verbs 


In the imperfect tense, the middle and passive forms of omega verbs are identical. To form the 
imperfect middle/passive indicative of an omega verb: 


1. take the present stem by removing the -w from the first principal part 
2. add the past indicative augment or lengthen the initial vowel 
3. add the following secondary middle/passive endings: 


Person 5 Singular. ley a fs Plural s: 


1 -oumnv. I a4 Ussiogr8g.- we | 
A» : n \ 
2 -OÙ you -£60g you (pl) 
3 -£T0 he, she, it ^ -OYTO they 
MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS, DOWN THE SINGULAR AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL, AND BE 
PREPARED TO RECITE THEM QUICKLY. 
OBSERVATIONS 


Augmented Present. Stein: t énav- 


1, Each of the secondary middle/passive endings is a combination of a thematic vowel (-o- or 
-e-) and one of the secondary middle/passive personal endings, which are: 


Person Singular fs. Plural 

1 -unv I EX x -us0a . we 

2 -00 you Go 55 = — you(pl) 
3 -to he, she, it G9 vto they 


— 


These secondary middle/passive personal endings are used by themselves and in combination 
with thematic vowels to form many secondary middle and passive tenses in Greek. ` 


2. With the exception ofthe second person singular ending, each of the secondary middle/pas- 
sive endings is a simple combination ofa thematic vowel and a secondary middle/passive per- 
sonal ending. 


3. In the second person singular ending, the -o- of the ending became an intervocalic sigma 
(*-eoo) and was lost. In Attic Greek, the remaining vowels contracted according to regular 
rules to produce the ending -ov (*-eco > *-£o > -ov). (C£ the expected second person present 
middle/passive ending *-£at and $29, Observation 3, p. 68.) 


Thus, the imperfect middle/passive indicative conjugation of zao is: 


Middle Translation “Passive Translation T 


: “Singular p eee etx 
1 £navóynv us Iwas stopping (intrans. ye 
= 2 tnabov- - you were stopping (inan y you were being stoppe 
I 3. émaveto a he she, it it w. stopping (sans ) he, shes it was Rone stopped 
E Plural. — Dd Ñ QS ene = oe 
pu énavopeBa oS we were stopping (nia) oani uwe were being g stopped 
2 emabed@e u you (pl.) were stopping (intrans. = you (pl. ) were e being stopped - 
3$ EmRÜOYTO ll they were stopping intrans) © ee they were ‘being stopped. 
OBSERVATIONS 


1. The accent on finite verb forms is recéssives 
2. Context usually makes clear whether a form in a particular sentence is middle or passive. 


3. The English translations for the imperfect tense forms given above have progressive aspect. 
Because the imperfect tense may also have repeated aspect, alternate translations are possible: 
“I stopped (intrans.) (repeatedly); etc. 
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632. The Present Active and Middle/Passive 
Infinitives of Omega Verbs 


The infinitive is an abstract verbal noun in the neuter singular. It is indeclinable; that is, although it 
is anoun, it does not have case endings. The infinitive has the verbal properties of tense (present, 
future, aorist, or perfect) and voice (active, middle, or passive). 

To form the present active infinitive of an omega verb: 


1. take the present stem by removing the -w from the first principal part 
2. add the present active infinitive ending -evv. 


For example: 


Present Stem” 
j -mav- e ei 


i Present Active x ifte 


E: tobe stopping (trans) to stop (repeatedly) (tans) - 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The original ending of the present active infinitive was -ev. This ending was attached to the 
present stem and the thematic vowel -e-, and the resulting form had a recessive accent — — 
(*nateey). In Attic Greek the two epsilons contracted and created the diphthong -et-, called a 
spurious diphthong.” The accent on the present active infinitive of omega verbs is recessive. 

2. A present active infinitive does not always indicate time but always indicates aspect—either 
progressive or repeated. 


To form the present middle/passive infinitive of an omega verb: 


1. take the present stem by removing the -w from the first principal part 


2. add the present active infinitive ending -eo@at. 
hyde ect. 12 


For example: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The original ending of the present middle/passive infinitive was -o@at. This ending was at- 
tached to the present stem and the thematic vowel -e-, and the accent on the resulting form is 
recessive. The final diphthong -at counts as short for purposes of accent. 

2. À present middle/passive infinitive does not always indicate time but always indicates aspect — 
either progressive or repeated. 


14. An infinitive (< Latin infinitivus, “not limited”) is a verb form that is not limited by person and number. 

15. The term “spurious diphthong” is used to indicate a diphthong that developed through sound changes such as those 
described above. There is some linguistic evidence for the view that these spurious dipthongs were at some time pronounced slightly 
differently from original diphthongs, but this distinction in sound quickly disappeared. 


d 
es 


1, take the future stem by removing the -w | 


2, add the pri imary id endings. 
'To form the future middle indicative of an omega verb: 


1, take the future stem by removing the -w from the second principal pa 
2. add the primary middle/passive endings 


Thus, the future active and middle indicative conjugations of zao are: 


Future Stem: KAVI- La 


: ( Middle) | n 
di ‘shall stop (intrans ) 

-you will stop (intrans : 
she; she, it will tt stop (inti ns) ru 


I shall to stop duas 
you will stop (trans. i: ‘ 
he, she, jit twill (mans ) 


E 1. ` mabaoyey BH 4 we shall kop (rn) ME navoopeda j S we EMT stop. intrans) l 
“2. maboete —— you (pl) will stop RE -maóotoc0c < you (pl) will stop Gntrans) 
Dd -gabcover(v) . they will stop (rans) .. <. maócovrat O they will stop (intrans) - 
OBSERVATIONS 


1. The future stem is used to form the future active and middle tenses only. The future passive 
indicative tense is formed with a stem from the sixth principal part ($34). 

2. The endings of the future active indicative of an omega verb are identical with those of the 
present active indicative. The forms of these tenses differ in stem only. 

3. The endings of the future middle indicative of an omega verb are identical with those of the 
present middle/passive indicative. The forms of these tenses differ in stem only. 

4. The accent on finite verb forms is recessive. The final diphthong -at counts as short for pur- 
poses of accent. 

5. The alternate second person singular future middle indicative ravos is identical with the 
third person singular future active indicative: 


xabos he will stop (trans.) (active voice) 
you will stop (intrans.) (middle voice) 


Context usually makes clear which form occurs in a particular sentence. 

6. The English translations for the future tense forms given above have simple aspect. Because 
the future tense may also have progressive or repeated aspect, alternate translations are pos- 
sible: “I shall be stopping,” “I shall stop (repeatedly),” etc. 
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Future Active and Middle Infinitives of Omega Verbs 


To form the future active infinitive of an omega verb: 


1. take the future stem by removing the -w from the second principal part 
2. add the ending -etv. 


To form the future middle infinitive ofan omega verb: 


1. take the future stem by removing the -w from the second principal part 
2. add the ending -ec@ar. 


Thus, the future active and middle infinitives of xabw are: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The future active infinitive ending is identical with the present active infinitive ending. The 
future middle infinitive ending is identical with the present middle/passive infinitive ending. 
(For an explanation of the development of the endings -etv and -eo@a1, see $32.) The accent on 
each infinitive is recessive, and the final diphthong -at counts as short for purposes of accent. 

2. A future active or middle infinitive indicates time subsequent to (after) the verb on which it 
depends. It also indicates aspect—simple, progressive, or repeated. 


§34. Future Passive Indicative and Infinitive of Omega Verbs 


Future Passive Indicative of Omega Verbs 


The future passive indicative and infinitive are formed from the sixth principal part, which is the 
first person singular aorist passive indicative (§25). Since the aorist indicative is a secondary tense 
($24), it has an augment (either &- or a lengthened initial vowel). When the sixth principal part is 
used to form the future passive tense, one must obtain an unaugmented aorist passive stem by . 
removing the first person singular aorist passive indicative ending -qv and by removing the aug- 
ment. For example: 


dz 


OBSERVATION 


take the unaugmented eu sive stem by removing the ending -nv and theau gment from 


p sixth principa n par 
2. add the infix'6 ‘yg À 
3. add the primary middle/passive endings. 


Thus, the future passive indicative conjugation of rabw is: 


— 1 Aorist Passive Stem: Tav- 


3 — Singular 


Se Ishall be E = p x DUE 


po um 
2 “you will bestopped .- 


zu nav6fjon/navOiost m 
 Tavðýoeta ; : 


dq navOnodueda S 


e (DT we shall be stopped” 
2. mavünosoOr - you (pl) willbe copped 

TavOroovtat = = = E they will be — 
OBSERVATIONS 


1. The endings of the future passive indicative of an omega verb are identical with those of the 
present middle/passive indicative and the future middle indicative. 


2. The accent on finite verb forms is recessive. The final diphthong -at counts as short for pur- 
poses of accent. 


3. The English translations for the future tense forms given above have simple aspect. Because 
the future tense may also have progressive or repeated aspect, alternate Hansatione are pos- 
sible: “I shall be being stopped,” “I shall be stopped (repeatedly),” etc. 


\ 


Future Passive Infinitive of Omega Verbs 
To form the future passive infinitive of an omega verb: 


1. take the unaugmented aorist passive stem by removing the ending -ny and the augment from 
the sixth principal part 

2. add the infix -qo- 

3. add the ending -eoOat. 


16. Àn infix is an inflectional element that appears in the middle of a word. 
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For example: 


| Unaugmented 4 Aorist Passive Stem ^ Future Passive Infinitive ` 


mand. (bos wesc oe gO hoera Lo. to be about to be stopped š 
PEOR 0 e e Ep to beabout to be being stopped ` 
to be about to be stopped | ^. 
- (repeatedly) sS 07 
OBSERVATIONS 


1. The accent on the future passive infinitive is recessive. The final diphthong -arı counts as short 
for purposes of accent. 


2. À future passive infinitive indicates time subsequent to (after) the verb on which it depends. It 
also indicates aspect —simple, progressive, or repeated. 


635. Synopsis 1: Present, Imperfect, and Future Active, 
Middle, and Passive Indicative; Present and 
Future Active, Middle, and Passive Infinitives 


A synopsis (ovo, "seeing all together”) is a brief summary or condensed view of the forms of 
a Greek verb, and generating a synopsis is a good systematic way of reviewing verb morphology. 
To makea synopsis, one chooses averb and then a person and number for the subject. The principal 
parts ofthe verb are written out, followed by its forms in all tenses in the given person and number. 
Here is a model DES for &18ácx« in the third person ipn 


ee Passive = 


: o 5 meu ex 
: . hei is being mut 


E MT s 5 — es 
| e was causing to be taught : ‘hewas being aught | 


saber C ce 
he will cause tobe taught 


: Mace s dope 
ill 


OBSERVATION 


< 


e s are not included in a synopsis. Basic English transl 
tive and infinitive forms. 


€" DRILL 27—35 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


The infinitive is a verbal noun and may be used as the direct object of another verb. Such an infini- 


tive is called an Object Infinitive. For example: 


oi ToAirat £O£Aovot Tode vedvidc cig róAeuov xe, 

The citizens wish the young men (d.o.) to war fo send (repeatedly). 

The citizens wish to send (repeatedly) the young men to war. 

&xeiÜe TODS ROI Tag tods veavids eic ¿Neu o Nin Bi) auae. f 

He was persuading the citizens the young men (d.o) to war not to be sending. 
He was persuading the citizens not to be sending the young men to war. 


‘The syntax of each italicized word (xéuxetv) is Object Infinitive. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Many verbs of ordering, forbidding, asking, teaching, etc. may be followed by an Object 


3g, 
Infinitive 
. 2. The adverb ph is used to negate an Object Infinitive, as in the second sentence. 


3. In the second sentence the verb éxei9e has two direct objects, the noun noAtrds and the Ob- 


ject Infinitive xéprenv. 


637. Genitive of Personal Agent 


The preposition x6 followed by a noun in the genitive case is frequently used with verbs in the 
-passive voice to express the agent or person by whom the action of the verb is done. The preposition 
\bx6\is translated “by,” and a genitive so used is called a Genitive of Personal Agent. For 


> 
exámple: 


$2à Tob sTo Topyiov vilibáexoveo. “By Gorgias they’ were xe being taught. 
CM os They were being taught by Gorgias. 


— The preposition zpóo) may also be used with a Genitive of Personal Agent, Pasa a in 


| poetiy or or when there? is an "emphasis on the agent as the source of the action. 


n. is é 


vod dj 
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E "pos Tay ouv Aye. These things were e being said by the poets: HER GES! 
The syntax of each italicized word (Topyiov, xomtGv) is Genii of Personal Agent. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the second sentence, the use of the preposition zpóç instead of bzó suggests that the Geni- 
tive of Personal Agent, "poets," is to be understood both as the source of what is being said and 
as the agent of the verbal action. 

2. A Genitive of Personal Agent is most often a person, a god, or a group of people or gods. Oc- 
casionally a thing appears in the Genitive of Personal Agent, and that thing is thus personified. 
For example: 


brò qópov &xavóyumv. I was being stopped by fear. (fear is personified) 


§38. Dative of Indirect One 


Both in English and in Greek, with verbs Of givings show! wing, an dieling direct object often appears 
along with an indirect object. While the direct objectis ectis the person or thing directly receiving the 
action of the verb, the indirect object (i.o.) expresses the person or thingdadirect aye by or 
interested in the action. 

In English the indirect object regularly appears immediately after the verb and before the direct 
object. 


I gave the boys money. (boys = i.o.; money = d.o.) 
The poet will show the woman his poems. (woman =i.0.; poems = d.o.) 
Who told you that rumor? (you = i.o.; rumor = d.o.) 


If the order of indirect object and direct object is reversed in English, the preposition fo is used, 
and the indirect object is expressed by a prepositional phrase: : 


I gave money fo the boys. 
The poet will show his poems to the woman. 
Who told that rumor fo you? 


In Greek, the dative case with no preposition is used to express the indirect object. For example: 


The syntax of each italicized word (4v@pmzotc, v£xvo) is Dative of Indirect Object. 


ing) that take indirect objects should be broadly 
iderst ring; etc. Showing includes pointing out, making clear, 
etc. Telling ie pane a BE rl promising, etc. 
2. ‘There areo strict ules for the order of direct and indirect objects in Greek sentences. 


& DRILL 26-38 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§39. Word Order in Greek 


Only a few general observations can be made about the order of words in Greek sentences. Many 
variations in word order can be seen in the different genres of prose writing (philosophy, history, 
oratory) and in the chosen styles of individual authors. Variations can also be noted acrosé time 
(from the fifth to the fourth century B.c.z.). Poetic texts, i in which each rhythmicdine must ‘be 
viewed as a second unit of meaning in addition to the sentence, offer their own distinctive word 
orders. One feature of the Greek language, however, underlies and makes possible variations in 
word order in every Greek sentence and invites comparison with English and English word 
order. 

Greek nouns, adjectives, and verbs have many different inflectional endings that convey 
information—apart from word order—about grammatical function, tense, voice, etc. English 
has many fewer such endings. Therefore, fewer orders are available for conveying a particular 
meaning clearly. In the English sentence “The strangers teach the citizens," strangers is understood 
as the subject of the verb because it appears before the verb, and citizens is understood as the 
direct object because it appears after the verb. No special endings appear on strangers because it 
is the subject and citizens because it is the direct object. The same sentence could theoretically 
be written in Greek in six different word orders. The three elements—subject, verb, direct ob- 
ject— could appear in any order, and basic syntax and meaning would be clear from the particular 
inflectional endings on “strangers” (-o1, nominative plural) and “citizens” (-àc, accusative 
plural). 

Other important considerations for understanding Greek word order are emphasis, p. 
and balan. næ and antithesis i 5 í í í í í | 

[S SIS-—Because basic meaning in Greek sentences may be conveyed by a great variety 
of orders, c€ Cofisiderations of emphasis are most da in determining the order of each sen- 
tence.” Unemphatic or neutral order for a simple Greek sentence is subject, object, verb. /Since 
words placed first receive most emphasis and words in last position occupy a place of secondary 
emphasis, the neutral order of a Greek sentence emphasizes the subject most and gives balancing 
secondary emphasis to the verb. [When the subject is expressed only in the verb ending, that verb 

or another grammatical element may occupy i emphatic first position. 


17. Considerations of emphasis also determine the order of words in clauses occurring within larger Greek sentences. 
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ol £&vot robs xoAtrác Si8doKxovew. 
The strangers the citizens (d.o.) are teaching. 
The strangers are teaching the citizens. 


Tods noAitds SiSdoxovorv. 
The citizens (d.o.) they are teaching. 
‘They are teaching the citizens. 


This neutral order may be changed if different elements are to be differently emphasized. 
oi £&£voi BBáoxovot robo KoAtras. 


8iBáckovot tov modAirds oi S évout, 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first sentence, the subject still occupies the neutral, emphatic first position. The direct 
object (rather than the verb) receives secondary emphasis in/last position. 

2. In the second sentence, the subject and the verb are the elements receiving emphasis (as in 
neutral word order), but the verb in first position receives more emphasis than the subject in 
last position. 


Any element in a sentence that the writer wishes to emphasize may be placed first for greater em- 
phasis or last for slightly less emphasis. As a general rule, whatever appears first is most important, 
and elements following are less important." 

nepi tov ¿v ASov yoyOv Mo, Ô AOnvator rodáci. 

Concerning the souls in Hades, I shall speak, Athenians, often. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In this sentence a prepositional phrase (epi t@v £v Atov oxy) is placed first to empha- 
size the subject mabe ofan anticipated speech. 


MEg), but delayed and placed last, it recie speciale emphasis, ( 


HypERBATON—An important ect of varying neutralword ordert orde to emphasize particular 
elements in a sentence is the creation of liveliness (sometimes even suspenselor su surprise) in the 
sentence. One order frequently employed to this end involves dividing several words that belong 
together by the insertion of another element, often a verb. This separation of words or the displace- 
ment ofa single word is called hyberbaton (sxepBatévy, "transposition"). 


odtos ServG dpxetat kal aloxpó póßo. 
This man is ruled by terrible and shameful fear. 
TOAAKIG Aóyot Teigovol Qv copy TOV Of yov. ` 
Often speeches of wise men will persuade the people. 
18, The-order of words in a Greek sentence is also influenced by the placement of a particular sentence within a larger context. 


Ofterelements’ that refer to previously mentioned subjects, objects, verbal ideas, and the like appear early in a Greek sentence, and 
their emphatic placement in a specific sentence is more clearly understood by the position ofa sentence within a paragraph. 


m goby. The idea of something " teile is thus susper 
ear only at the end ofthe sentence. Similaily, a d ane nent nt (dativ 
a: ad n the sentence, but its full syntax (Dative of Means) does not become aoe 
un (póßy) appears. 

2. Inthe od sentence zeicovoiis inserted between Àóyotr, the subject, and a Subjective 
Genitive, z@y cop diy, that qualifies it. Although the phrase Aóyoi tv oo gy is interrupted by 
only a single word, the slight delay i in the ` appearance of tv cop OY adds colo to each element. 
in the phrase: Mot, z£Ícovot, THY Gop Q, i 


ch. 


Certain dramatic ¢ effects of word order may be achieved by more radical uses of hyperbaton. 


Epya tos Evalpovs 60v zog B18dEc add, 
VA deeds with the aid.óf the a Ishall teach my companions. 


A "i Lo the pos are tu to crm 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first sentence, the placement of the adjective aA& in the last position and far away 
from the noun it modifies G rote in frst rh is an eae of radic ical yperbaton- This dra- 


2. In the second sentence, ie phrase uóvo “org TO Uie is aes across the sentence, occu- 
pying first, center, and last positions. By this: doable hyperbatoiithe phrase receives great em- 
phasis and serves to bind the entire sentence ‘together i in a highly balanced way. 


BALANCE AND ANTITHESIS—Many Greek sentences have a two-part structure and express a 
pointed contrast or antithesis. The order of such sentences often exploits the natural balance of the 


two contrasting clauses. 


[by T ‘opyilds sb Miyu ó 52 veávíág ob. 

Gorgias speaks well, but the young man (does) not (speak well). 
jeô S uivitya é ô Topyiäç, xaxdc sè 6 veaviác. 

‘Well does Gorgias speak, but badly does the young man (speak). 


OBSERVATIONS 


L. In the first sentence contrasting subjects (Gorgias and the young man) come first in their 
clauses and are marked by u£v and 8é. This balanced order allows for the omission or ellipsis of 
so Ager in the second clause. Ellipsis is the omission of one or more words that can be easily ` 
supplied from aparallel context. 77 

2. In the second sentence contrasting adverbs are placed in emphatic first position in their 
clauses and are marked by pév and 8. The contrasting subjects receive secondary emphasis in 


last position. 
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D 
When reading and translating Greek sentences, students should first goin order; noting carefully 
all effects of word order. Afinal English translation should make the fewest pi ossible changes to the 
order of the Greek, while alsó/trying to emphasize the same elements. For example: 


uóvo &8£Xovoty oi £&£vo TOÜUTQ n£i0ecOci TQ vÓug. - 
Only they are willing the strangers this to obey law. 
Only this law the strangers are willing to obey. 


The word order of each Greek sentence joins with the words themselves to convey the writer's in- 
^ tended meaning. Only by paying attention to and attempting to translate in Greek word order can 
students develop a sense for the levels of meaning imparted to a Greek sentence by the careful 
placement of words within it. 


otvoc al & Oei. (Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 11.6.4) 


2. After failing to find Aj jax, the Chorus returns and begins speaking. 


Tóvoc sb o FOVOV . i (S Do Ajax 866) 
Epo, clea, Hveyea/iveyKoy, tvvo% I 
£vñveyuauñyéyx9nv bear, bring "AN 


3. When the Persian general Artabanus advises his king, Xerxes, to be cautious, he bases his 
advice on the following idea. f " 


av a í Oe Xe wd 


w à i Un 1 aip e 
aic cvpgopat nó áv8pómuv i üpyovct: kal ooxi @vOpunour TY  coppopéov. 
' vuv Lo od aa ME a : (Herodot; AE VII. 49. 3) 
vos ES p " E € SE Dee, : DN vy P Yt. f L 
Š i E c 
od«i (Tonic) = Attic obxi, an emphatic form of odx svpgopéwy (Ionic) = Attic gopQopav 
@vÜpogxor= ol dvOpwrot 
4. À fragment from a tragedy of Euripides 
^. oi yàp. zóvot tiktovol ot ebayBplav.. (Euripides, frag. 1052.7) 
aet the, pues E bt D : 
Titw, +S ou Ë — séroxa, — —, &éxÜnv ebavbpid, ebavSpidc, ñ manliness, manly spirit 
beget, give birth to i 
è 
5. A fragment from a comedy of Philemon 
Yoxfjc xóvoc yàp drè Aóyov xovpileta. (Philemon, frag. 207) 
xovglLo, covg16, &oóoua, cexobpika, ——, 
—— lighten 
6. À proverb from a comedy of Menander 
dyer td Üciov tods kaxobo xpóc thy dixnyy. (Menander, Sententiae 16) 


dyw, dbo, hyayoy, ñxa, Ayva, fy Ov lead Ocioc, Ozía, Octov divine 
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7. A proverb from Aesop 


Kaxóv xaxod oox m TETdl. 


anto, Go, iva, ——, hupa, fio nv fasten, join; 
middle, grasp, perceive (+ gen.) 


(Aesop, Proverbs 30) 


= 


==} 


Vocabulary 


rç, f) excellence; valor; virtue 
vin, eye UR 


* 
ER 


victo ry 
chai nce, fortune 


z € 


THAN, TOXNS, f 
Epuñs, Eppod, ó Hermes 


Bios, Bio, ó life; livelihood 
Bpotds, Bpozod, ó mortal 


Bdvatos, Bavárov, ó death 


vide, viod, ó son 


C 22 eo or 


Exo) f to/c1056, É oxov, Won u 
eon pou, — have, hold; inhabit; 
occupy; intrans, be able (+ inf); be 
(+€dw); middl e hold on to, ne to 

(+ gen) 

w, &duyjow, aalegin ndixyKa, 


(do) wrong (to); 


asico 
Hdixyuat, noucrenv 
injure 

zow make; do; middle, make; do; 
deem, consider mE 
Todepew, ToAEuhow, érodeunoa, 
sexoAÀ£unka, , éxokepiOny make 
war (upon), be at war (with) (+ dat.); 
quarrel; fight; passive, be treated as an 

` enemy, have war made upon (oneself) 


J gto, phew, Epidnoa, zeqíÀ naa, 


Y xeotAnuas, £oujenv love, like; be. | 


accustomed, be fond of (+ inf) . ;.—— 
(i I 3 su xo p ei sos 

vikdw conquer, defeat; prevail (over), 

win 

TeAevtaw, zeÀeurñoo, étehebtyoa, 

TETEA£ÜTI]KO, ——, éteAevThOyy 

accomplish, end, finish; die 

tivdw honor; middle, value, deem 

worthy 


^Y 

BM 
At ' ivi 
&kibw, àE Ou, fi£icca, fieianca, 
tiouan t i&d8nv think worthy; think 
(it) right; expect, require 


ônAów show, make clear, reveal 


éxetvoc, éxetvy, éxetvo (demonstr. 
adj./pron.) that; pl, those ($$44, 45) 
" £, Se, vó8e (decine adj./pron.) 
this; pl., these ($643, 45) 


usyac, uey n, u£ya great, big ($46) 
v£oc, VEG, v£ov new; young 

dhiyos, óM yn, óAtyov little, small; 

pl, few 

TOALUIOG, zoAeulá, zoÀéuioy of an 
enemy, hostile; masc. subst., enemy 
TOADS, KONAN, TOAD much, many ($46) 
xovnpóc, xovnpá, xovnpóv worthless; 
wicked 

xaX enóc, yalexij, yakenóv severe, 
harsh; difficult 


Sý (postpositive particle) certainly, 
indeed, of course 
¿xi (prep. + gen.) in, on, upon 
(prep. + dat.) in, on; in addition to; 
for (i.e. because of); on condition of 
(prep. + acc.) to; against; for (the 
purpose of) 
etd (prep. + gen.) (along) with; with 
the aid of; in accordance with 
(prep. + acc.) after 
obte(c) (adv.) in this way, thus, so 
88s (adv.) in this way, so; in the 
following way 
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Vocabulary Notes 


=> dpeth, üpetíjc, ñ refers to goodness or “excellence” of any y kind, often to excellence in art or work- 
manship, but also to moral excellence or “virtue.” Homer's usage of &perñ meaning manly prowess 


or “valor” reflects the derivation of the word from ápprv (old Attic dpony) , meaning “male.” In the 
plural åpetý may be translated í facts o of courage" as well as Virtues.” 


=> vikn, vixys, 7j, "victory" frequently appears with a Subjective c or an Objective Genitive or both. 


When capitalized, (Nien refers to thejgoddess No | 


=> TÚXN, TÚXNS, ñ not only means “chance” or “fortune” in the sense of a force beyond human control 
but may also mean the result of chance: "fortune" or “success” when positive, “misfortune” if nega- 
tive. Sometimes tbyn is used to mean “destiny” or “fate,” and when n Capitalized Toy : refers to the 


goddess Fortune. , 
TS. 


=> ‘Epuijs, Eppoid, ó, “Hermes,” occurs in the singular only and has a € drcumflex on the ultima of all its 
forms. One of the Olympian gods, Hermes is the son of Zeus and Maia. He is associated with wili- 
~ 
ness, invention, theft, and deception. In Addition, nel is a messenger ofthe gods, and he acts as an es-_ 
-cort of souls to and from Hades. 


Pd 


CNN SA bd) 2 j 
=> Bios, Biov, ó means "life" in Nhe sense of the mánne£iri which a person lives or the kind of life one 
one - 
lives. It may al also refer to a persons s life'as the sum of all he or she has done and experienced. It may 
also mean “livelihood” or ‘ “living,” the means by which one lives. In most instances, Bios refers to the 
life or livelihood of a human, although the poets occasionally use it to refer to the manner or means 


of living of an animal. 


=> The highly poetic noun Bporés, Beoto’, ó is derived from the PIE root *mer-, “die.” The Greek word 
may be translated “mortal” or “human” and lays stress on man as a creature that is subject to death. 
Bpotdc is often contrasted with those who are immortal. gf 


Vhs 
N ree 


=> In Homer, Hesiod, and the tragic poets, the capitalized noun Dose Oavácov, ó 6, “Death,” is a 
god, the brother of Sleep. When not capitalized, it means the “death” of any mortal. 


> Exo, E&w/oxrjow, Ecxov, £oxnka, -éoynpat, — has two second principal parts, $o and oxrjovw. 
tgw has progressive or repeated aspect and requires no special translation. oxijow has simple aspect 
only and means “will acquire" or “will get." When the stem from the first principal part of the verb 
éxw is augmented to form the imperfect tense, the irregularly augmented stem is eiy-, /The fifth 
principal part is preceded by a hyphen because it appears only in compounds of Exo, of which there 
are many. A compound verb is a verb made from a root verb plus one or more than oné prefix (e. g 
cvvéxo < ovv- + ëxw). 
In the active voice yw may be either transitive or intransitive. Its basic transitive meaning is 
“have, hold” with a variety of direct objects (a house, money, beauty, honor, gratitude). When the 
direct object is a place (heaven, earth, a city), yw means “inhabit,” “occupy.” 
When éxw takes an Object Infinitive, it means "have the means or power" to do something. In 
this usage éyw is regularly translated “be able.” 


When used intransitively in the active voice and accompanied by an adverb or a prepositional 
phrase, ëyw means “be” (in some state or position). 


Tara ofvgc En: These things are so, 


ü us 
oi Topyiov-pihoi ed £yoveiv. ` The friends of Gorgias are good (are dong well). 


nd often take 


s Tfj yvóung Éyouat. x lam holding on to my opinion. 


exo occurs in the passive voice with meanings such as “be held,” “be occupied.” 


1 f (i 35 i " : G 


Principal Parts : SEC ontracted Verbs 


Many epsilon-, alplia-, and omi ron contracted ERU are e derived from the stems of oie 


often be inferred from the nouns or P asses koa which they are derived. For example: 


f ASixés do wrong | ae AŠ8ucos) 


1 qué. love — .-- (< pios) ` 
vikáw ronquer, i defeat S véen) : 


‘The first principal parts of contracted verbs always appear in dictionaries and vocabulary lists in 
their uncontracted forms in order tó make clear whether they are epsilon-contracted, alpha-con- 
tracted, or omicron-contracted verbs (&8uc£o, for example, rather than the actual first person singu- 
lar present active indicative, aSixa). has forms appear in some dialects but noti in Attic 
Greek. £o" p^ 

The principal parts of most epslldn. and fi coasted closely the ‘tice of the 
principal parts of dSixéw: &Gucéeo, Adudfow), himoa) nod Bode AB ipt li only the first 
principal part of an epsilon- or alpha- eat fe is listed in the oculi) the mainii prin- 
cipal parts end in -yow, -you, -nxa, -nuas 181», have past indicative augments (or lengthened ___ 
vowels) in their third and sixth principal parts, and have regular reduplication in their fourtha and (fifth; 
principal parts/No other principal parts are given for these verbs. However, when learning these ^ 
verbs, ALWAYS WRITE OUT AND/OR SAY ALL SIX PRINCIPAL PARTS. For example, vixdw is the only 
principal part given for that verb in the vocabulary list, but on a flash card, the principal parts should 
be written out in full: vixdw, vicijow, £virjoa, vevicnka, vevicnuat, evixyOny. If an epsilon- or alpha- 
contracted verb has principal parts that differ from this pattern, they are included in the vocabulary 
list. 

The principal parts of most omicron-contracted verbs follow closely the pattern of the principal 
parts of dfidw: üfióo, abou, JS) Sifoxal, HEoual, ikony If only the first principal part of 
an omicron-contracted verb is listed in the vocabulary, the remaining principal parts end in -wow, 
-wou -wKa, -wpa -cOnv, have past indicative augments (or lengthened vowels) in their third and 
sixth principal parts, and have regular reduplication in their fourth and fifth principal parts. No other 
principal parts are given for these verbs. However, when learning these verbs, ALWAYS WRITE OUT 
AND/OR SAY ALL SIX PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


aSixéw, &Suctjow, Wixyou, rS üemka, notuas noucOnv is an epsilon-contracted verb that means 
"(do) wrong (to)” or “injure” and usually takes an Accusative, Direct Object. It may also be used ab- 
solutely. 48ixéw occurs regularly in both the active and passive voices but not in the middle. 
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=> In the active voice the epsilon- contracted verb xoiéw, toio, inoinga, xenoinka, sexotr par 
£xotf]Ürv means “make” in the sense of ° produce" (works of art, a house, a tomb) or “create” (the race 
of men, children). After Homer it also means “write” or “compose” (poetry) or “represent in poetry.” 
When xorg means “do,” it may take an Accusative, Direct Object or a Double Accusative. 


Bixata ë erojen oy Pee He was doing} just things. 
P EC tov òv giov moteic. You: are doing bad things to your friend. 


With certain adverbs and people as direct objects xotéw may be translated “treat.” 
ET gÔ motobpiev tovs étaipous. We are treating our companions well. 
xoi£éc in the active voice may also be used absolutely with the meaning “do” or “act.” 


ed motel. -He is doing well. = 


In the active or middle voice, roréw meaning “make” may appear with two accusatives, one an 
Accusative, Direct Object and one a Predicate Accusative. 


In the middle voice notéw may also mean “consider.” A Genitive of Value ($48) ora prepositional 
phrase is often part of this usage. 


` "They diak weapons oF little value. 
We consider] P ot much value. 


&Myoo motobyvral cà é Saha 
Tepi zo ob. ovooyeda 1 tiv £pl vm. a 2 


ove occurs frequently in the passive voice. In Attic poetry, the iota of the present stem of norw is 
often dropped before endings beginning with either epsilon or eta. For example, the present active 
infinitive may appear as moreîy or noeîy. 


> moÀeuéw, Toreprjow, £noA£urca, nenohéunka, , EnoAsurÜqv is an epsilon-contracted verb that 
may be used absolutely and mean "be at war," or it may be accompanied by a Dative of Reference that 
indicates those against whom one is at war or upon whom one is making war. Rather than a Dative of 
Reference, xpóg with an accusative may appear. 


s co Wr to mean quarrel” v 


he; 


= mu io ow, Š "" 5 n-con tracted verb that regu- 
larly appears in the activ and passive voices. it rarely a rs int evoice, and the meaning 
in the middlé voice is the same as in the active voice. [Thee peel fourth and fifth principal parts of 
prréw are *oepíAnxa and *esgtAquair. However, Greek as wands two successive syllables with aspi- 
rated consonants, and the aspirate of the first syllable is replaced by its unaspirated, voiceless coun- 
terpart (i.e,, the aspirated labial p i is replaced by the voiceless labial x). This sound change is called 
theidissim Talon of aspirates.|In all other respects the principal parts of qiA£o follow the pcm 
of other epsilon- and alpha-contracted verbs. If only the first principal part of an epsilon- or alpha- 
contracted verb beginning with an aspirated consonant is listed in the vocabulary, then the remai- 
ning principal parts end in -yow, -yoa -yka -yua -n9qy and have reduplication with dissimilation 
of aspirates in their fourth and fifth principal parts. No other principal parts are given for these verbs. 
However, when learning these verbs, ALWAYS WRITE OUT AND/OR SAY ALL SIX PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Although in the poets qiÀ£o may be used to express sexual desire for someone or being in love 
with someone, it more often means "regard with affection" or “love” in a nonerotic sense and is used 
of feelings held by gods for mortals, parents for children, and even a politician for the people. In cer- 
tain contexts it may mean little more than "like," “approve of,” but g1éw is also one of the verbs used 
to mean "kiss." 

After Homer, in both prose and poetry, pikéw developed the meanings “be accustomed"; “be 
fond of.” With these meanings pitw regularly takes an Object Infinitive. 


fj gvpopa cogiay BiSdoKew Quiet. Misfortune is accustomed to teach(ing) wisdom. — 


&ápyso8o1 prei 6 Sipos. | The people are fond of being ruled. 


=> When the alpha-contracted verb vikáw, vixtjoo, £viroa, vevien, vevtenuas, évicyOnv means 
“conquer,” “defeat,” or “prevail over,” it takes an Accusative, Direct Object (usually a person). 


Tov AOyvaiovs vikav 20¢houev. We wish to defeat the Athenians. 


_ When vixdw is used absolutely, it may mean “conquer,” “win,” or “prevail.” An — 
( "tive ve-of f Respect may accompany the absolute use of vikdw. 


oi obppayot viks. The allies are winning. 
1708 gogo yvóun vied. - The opinion of the wise man prevails. 
u&ynv/uáyn Evicouev. We were conquering in (respect to) battle. 


The middle voice of vixdw has no special meaning and is rare. 


> tehevtdw, tedevthow, éveAeóvqca, veveAeótr]ica, ——, étehevt49yv is an alpha-contracted verb 
that may be transitive or intransitive. It most often occurs in the active voice, rarely in the passive, 
and never in the middle. The earliest meanings of teAevtdw in the active voice are “bring to pass,” 
"accomplish" (trans.) and “end,” “come to an end” (intrans.). 


-yapta DOLES sóc. X A. Pos was is accomplishing these things. (trans. ) 
voy tehevta ó Ó ókepoç. The war is ending now. (intrans. 
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The English verbs “finish” and “end” are useful for translating both transitive and intransitive uses. A. 
8 . LI [74 » EJ Li a“ > 2 . 
common specialized meaning of veAeovác is “end” (one's life) (trans.) or “die (intrans.). 


ng nemies. (Le, they are being killed by enemies. 


> ciuác, Tipjow, £ríunca, tetipnKa, vevtunuas, étiprjOnv is an alpha-contracted verb that means 
"honor" and occurs regularly in both the active and passive voices. In the middle voice tiudw means 
“value,” “deem worthy," and it appears with a Genitive of Value or a prepositional phrase ($48). In 
the passive voice vipiác may mean “be honored” (passive of the active meaning) or “be deemed wor- 
thy" (passive of the middle meaning). 

— fiov, dbimow, HEiwoa, Hiwa, AEiwpat, y1wOyv is an omicron-contracted verb that means “think 
worthy”; “think (it) right"; “expect,” “require.” When &£16w means “think worthy,” it takes an Accu- 
sative, Direct Object and a Genitive of Value ($48). When &£16w means "think (it) right,” “expect,” 
“require,” it takes an Object Infinitive, sometimes with an accompanying accusative. This accusative 
is actually the subject of the infinitive (§58), and when the verb is translated “think (it) right,” the ac- 
cusative is preceded by the English word “for.” 


£16 appears in the active voice and the passive voice. In Attic poetry it occurs rarely in the middle 
voice with meanings identical with the active meanings. 


> Snów, Syrwow, £811 ca, dedrAwxKa, 8£8r| opas, £5nAWOnHv is an omicron-contracted verb that 
means “make clear,” “show,” or “reveal” (a thought, the truth, deeds). It often takes an Accusative, Di- 
rect Object and a Dative of Indirect Object. Snów appears frequently in the active voice and rarely 
in the middle or passive voice. l 


=> When the adjective zoAóc, zoÀÀ J, roħú modifies a noun and means “much” (singular) or “many” 
(plural), it usually appears without the article. Substantives of roAbc, roAAH, OAD frequently take a 
Partitive Genitive ($46). 


n: | (d.o.) ofthe Athenian; | 


When preceded by the article, whether modifying a noun or used substantively, roAdg means “the 
greater part," "the majority." 


The adjective yaherbs, yahexh, xakenóv, "severe," “harsh”; “difficult,” may be api plied to feelings, 
experiences, human a and gods. The ii formed from this adjective, xaA erc, may be 


e, X 
translated “harshly,” but it often means “hardly” or “with difficulty.” 

The postpositive particle 8f; is often used to intensify an adjective, adverb, pronoun, or conjunction 
and to indicate certainty about a word or idea that precedes it. It may be translated "certainly," "in- 
deed," or "of course." 


óMiyotOr — few men (subj.) indeed (= very few) 
viv oy now certainly 
éxetvoc 5) -that man (subj.) of course 


d iv 


Because 81] ordinarily indicates certainty about the word it intensifies, it is sometimes used sircabti-" 
cally. 


| obroc, Š o9ds 85 this man (subj.), wise of course 


Often 8j is used with conjunctions (GMA à 84, “but indeed," and xai Sh or the emphatic xai 5 xat, 
"and indeed," "and in particular") to indicate that a word, clause, or phrase following is of great im- 
portance. 


: EO düpunó ay £v éxelvo y iMotuvs T zona kal 5j kai AOnvaior. 


Many. men were dying in that: war and in particular Athenians (were dying). 


When these particle combinations are separated by a word (&XAà . . . Sh, «ai. . . 54), 54 emphasizes 
the word it follows. 


TATA KAKÕŞ xoi£ic xal xovnpóc dy viicüc. 


You: are doing these things badly, and wickedly indeed you are prevailing. 


When followed by the genitive case, the preposition ¿xi expresses location in place or time, but sev- 
eral extended meanings are also possible. | 


exi vis : Í : -upon the earth. 
iml TAO. b -.. (engaged) i in war 
s im eiphyns dn (time of) peace ` 


— s s Y ven ent tovtov. an opinion (subj ) on this thing 


When followed by the dative case, ¿xi expresses a more definite and specific indication of location in 
or on than when followed by the genitive. Ideas of addition (“in addition to"), cause (“for,” “because 
of”), and condition are also often present. 
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bx év tf Oadatty © ont 


When followed by the accusative case, ¿xi expresses motion to, onto, or against. It may also indicate 


purpose. 


=> In Attic prose, the preposition peta, when followed by the genitive case, means “with” in all the same 
senses as obv/£bv followed by the dative case (which it gradually replaced): “along with,” “with the 
aid of,” “in accordance with.” 


=> obti(c) (adv.), “in this way, 
able or a movable sigma. This sigma appears when ott is followed by a word beginning with a 
vowel and is omitted when it is followed by a word beginning with a consonant. 


Bios 
Bporóc 
¿ni 
Oávarog 
u£yac 
peta 
vé0G 
ddiyos 
TOW 
TOADS 


a 


TOR 


vids 


na 


> “< 


Derivatives and Cognates 


Derivatives 

biology, microbe 

ambrosia 

epilogue 

euthanasia 

megalopolis, omega 
metaphysics 

neoteric, misoneism, neologism 
oligarchy 

onomatopoeia, poem 


polymath 


thus,” “so,” has a sigma in parentheses, which is called a sigma mov- 


Cognates 

zoology 

murder, mortal, manticore 
obverse 

dead, dwindle 

much, magnitude, major 
midway 

new, novice 


cheetah 
complete, full 
pentateuch, doughty 


son 


jv do wrong 


a 


KOTO, éxoinoa, T tex oin, nexolnuat,enoujqv make; do 


TOLEO, Te 
When the omega is removed from prin ae | part 1 of these verbs, the present stems are åke- and 
: xoig- Verbs suc ae as these are called contra oe rbs because in / Attic Gre eek the vowel at the end 


RR 


of de stem contracts with vowels in the endings according to re ular rules. The conjugation of 
contracted verbs differs from that of other omega verbs in Me present and imperfect tenses only 
(Le. the tenses that are formed from principal part 1). For verbs that have present stems ending in 
-a see $41; for verbs that have present stems ending in -o see $42. To distinguish among these one 
regularly refers to epsilon-contracted verbs, alpha- por verbs, and omicron-contracted verbs. 


Epsilon-contracted verbs follow regular rules of contraction: 


TERESE 
Dyos E = 


MEMORIZE THESE RULES OF ATTIC CONTRACTION. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. When an epsilon contracts with a long vowel or diphthong, the epsilon is absorbed by the 
long vowel or diphthong. Thus, all the contractions: in the lef- hand column result in no changes 
in the spellings of the endings. T 

2. When an epsilon contracts with a short vowel, a spurious diphthong (et or ov) is formed. 
Thus, both the contractions in the right-hand column result in changes to the spellings of the 
endings. 


Thus, the present active and middle/passive indicative conjugations of xoi£o are: 


Present Middle/Pass re Indicati 


1, There are no contracted verbs whose stems end in -t or -v. 
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‘The imperfect active and middle/passive indicative conjugations of rovéw are: 


E Augmented Present Stem: émole- 


f : ç: 


ngula r | 


"Imperfect Active Indicative Imperfect Middle/Passive Indicative. 0. 


.-émoltov» = Éémolovv. émotedpyv > émxotobunv 
VOETOLEEG > o= mole ee EMOLEOD > vel. £rotob 


sémolee>. Cr o emote l: C €toigeto > 2o émoteivo = X 
-.:émoléouev2. ..émotoüuev .. .émoióusÜa» | ^ | ErorodpeOa 
[eet ^ (émotgtte oo s enoigeo0e > Eroteio Oe. 


-XWmOolEoV» ^. émotouy oo “€molgovto >  . émOio0vto ' 


‘The present active and middle/passive infinitives of rotgw are: 


us .. Present Middle/Passive Infinitive 
c omolegÜdr» motto Dal 


OBSERVATIONS ; 


pur 
1. The accent on each contracted verb form is determined by where a recessive accent falls on 
the corresponding uncontracted form. Only by knowing the accent on an uncontracted form of 
a contracted verb can one place the correct accent on a contracted form. 


If the recessive accent on the uncontracted form falls onéither of the sylla yllables to be contract- 
ed (e.g, nots, norgopev, rotedue0a), the contracted syllable receives the accent. If this accent 
falls on the ultima, it is a circumflex (e.g., o1). If this accent falls on the penult or antepenult, the 
accent is determined by the rules for the possibilities of accent (e.g, xovodpev, rorovpeða). 

If the recessive accent on the uncontracted form falls before the vowels that contract— (e.g., 
éxoieov)—the accent on the contracted form remains-recessive according to the rules for the 
possibilities of accent (e.g., &xoíovv). 

2. À nu movable is never used in the third person singular imperfect active indicative form of 
any contracted verb. 

3. In the present active infinitive of epsilon-contracted verbs, the epsilon at the end ofthe stem 
contracts first with the thematic vowel epsilon and then with the epsilon of the original present 
active infinitive ending -ev ($32, Observation 1, p. 72). 

4. In Ionic, the Greek dialect most closely related to Attic, and in the epic dialect of Homer, 
many uncontracted forms of epsilon-contracted verbs are used. BE PREPARED TO RECOGNIZE 
BOTH UNCONTRACTED AND CONTRACTED FORMS OF EPSILON-CONTRACTED VERBS. Uncon- 
tracted forms of epsilon-contracted verbs appear in the Short and Longer Readings. 


€" DRILL 40 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


641. Contracted Verbs 2: -4w 


Some omega verbs have present stems that end in -a and are called alpha-contracted verbs. For 


example: 


FE E a | 


veytcnko, veviKnual, £vtien 


VIKI, v 


ihoa, evikryod, vev 


n v Wd “as Oi aaa S S: oe 
en the Omega 1$ removed rrora DILU 


üGto-o ate=ad 
a+o=W ate=a 
A+ov=08 at+n=a 


MEMORIZE THESE RULES OF ATTIC CONTRACTION. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. When an alpha contracts with any vowel or diphthong with an o sound (a, o, or ov), the re- 
sulting contraction is always w. 


2. When an alpha contracts with any vowel or diphthong with an e sound (e, et, or n), the re- 
sulting contraction is always 4. 


3. Any iota (ordinary or subscript) is retained as a subscript (q). 


Thus, the present active and middle/passive indicative conjugations of vixdw are: 


Present Stem: vika- 


EYES “Present Active Indicative Present Middle/Passive Indicative 
Singular is 

Qu VIKAW > vüco yikáouat > Vücüuat 
E yle > vidc yiküg/vikáe > O vikü — 

SMT GEL > oo OVEKQ S 0000 TATAL > viata i 
: - vikáopuev > viKOUEV 0o vikaóueBa > vixopeda 
225. o vikdete > vikate p vikügo0e > vikücOe 
ee vikáovci(v) > — vücooi(v) vtkáovtat > vikQvrat 


The imperfect active and middle/passive indicative conjugations of vixdw are: 


Augmented Present Stem: £vika- 


gp - .. Imperfect Active Indicative | Imperfect Middle/Passive Indicative 
"Singular U ` EX ees ACH a 
1 évikaov > évixaduny > éevikopyy 
M £vikaec > |évikáov» dyücó ~ 
_évikae > 


 xEVIKÜETO >. évixato 


Evixdopev> — évixdyev 


évixapeba 
M IE s 1ÉviKüETE > -ÉviKaTE -£vixacOs 
y évikdoy > E 


£vikiOvro 
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‘The present active and middle/passive infinitives of vixdw are: 


Present Middle/Passive Infinitive 
ao Vikåeobai>: —. o viücÜm 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The accent on each contracted verb form is determined by where a recessive accent falls on 
the corresponding uncontracted form. Only by knowing the accent on an uncontracted form of 
a contracted verb can one place the correct accent on a contracted form. 

‘Ifthe recessive accent on the uncontracted form falls on either ofthe syllables to be con- 
tracted (e.g., vikdw, vixdopey, vixaóps0a), the contracted syllable receives the accent. If this 
accent falls on the ultima, it is a circumflex (e.g., vik). If this accent falls on the penult or ante- 
penult, the accent is determined by the rules for the possibilities of accent (e.g, vikQuev, 
vixwpeba). 

If the recessive accent on the uncontracted form falls before the vowels that contract—(e.g,, 
évixaov)—the accent on the contracted form remains recessive according to the rules for the 
possibilities of accent (e.g., évixwv). 

2. A nu movable is never used in the third person singular imperfect active indicative form of 
any contracted verb. | 

3. In the present active infinitive of alpha-contracted verbs, the alpha at the end of the stem 
contracts first with the thematic vowel epsilon and then with the epsilon ofthe original present 
active infinitive ending -ev ($32, Observation 1, p. 72). 

4. In the dialect of Homer, many uncontracted forms of alpha-contracted verbs are used. BE 
PREPARED TO RECOGNIZE BOTH UNCONTRACTED AND CONTRACTED FORMS OF ALPHA- 
CONTRACTED VERBS. Uncontracted forms of alpha-contracted verbs appear in the Short and 
Longer Readings. 


@& DRILL 41 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$42. Contracted Verbs 3: -ÓW 


Some omega verbs have present stems that end in -o and are called omicron-contracted verbs. For 
example: 

áfióc, AEwow, Hfiwoa, f£ioxa, AEi@par, n£uo0nv think worthy 

Sydow, Snrwow, £85 ca, 8:8] Axa, S:8rp oua, EyAwOnv show, make clear 


When the omega is removed from principal part 1 of these verbs, the present stems are åfto- and 
SyAo-. 


Omicron-contracted verbs follow regular rules of contraction: 


MEMORIZE THESE RULES OF ATTIC CONTRACTION. 


UCM 
Š 
un» 


nis tl bd ub as Ot. 
w hon: an omicron contracts with any short vowel or the diphthong ov, the resulting contrac- 
is the spurious diphthong ov. 


‘Thus, the present active and middle/passive indicative conjugations of 6gA60 are: 


` Present Stem: mo 


im Present Active Indicative rae Present Midle/Pasive Indicative E 
Singul EUM mu m x ut 
S Es Shee IRE ma ES i losa FETA ; 
as ss C OgÀolo. O : Büen/Sgión > $gÀot.- 


MAT em dm pasties merar š Smet. Du S 


He SS > zs EU —< o RS Smooueda a : a 2 
CS OnAÓETET hs va. o. Snddecbe> BqXoto0r - x x3 
S oso) > Ñ So vrat > > d Syhoovrat — ; 


; Present Middle Passive Infinitive — 
S SqAóso0a P: ` Sydodo8ar E 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The accent on each contracted verb form is determined by where a recessive accent falls on 
the corresponding uncontracted form. Only by knowing the accent on an uncontracted form of 
a contracted verb can one place the correct accent on a contracted form. 

Ifthe recessive accent on the uncontracted form falls on either ofthe syllables to be con- 
tracted (e.g, Sydow, SyAdoper, SyhodpeOa), the contracted syllable receives the accent. If this 
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accent falls on the ultima, it is a circumflex (e.g., 54). If this accent falls on the penult or ante- 
penult, the accent is determined by thg rules for the possibilities of accent (e.g, SyAobpey, 
8X osyus0a). 

If the recessive accent on the uncontracted form falls before the vowels that contract—(e.g., 
£A oov)—the accent on the contracted form remains recessive according to the rules for the 
possibilities of accent (e.g., éSjAovv). 

2. Anu movable is never used in the third person singular imperfect active indicative form of 
any contracted verb. 

3. In the present active infinitive of omicron-contracted verbs, the omicron at the end of the 
stem contracts first with the thematic vowel epsilon and then with the epsilon of the original 
present active infinitive ending -€y ($32, Observation 1, p: 72). 
4. Uncontracted forms of omicron-contracted verbs do not appear in any Greek dialect. 


€" DRILL 42 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$43. Ihe Demonstrative Adjective and Pronoun 65¢, fj8e, v6 


eae: Puen 


> 
92 MAS v 


The demonstrative adjective and} pronoun in 08e, Se, 1682, ' ‘this (here)” (sing.), "these (here)" (pl.), 
points to what is near the wriler or speaker. oer jse, tóðe was formed by the addition ofthe suffix 
-Õe to the article 6, 4, Tó. m We e ME Apu 


MEMORIZE THIS DECLENSION ACROSS THE SINGULAR AND ACROSS THE PLURAL. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. There are no vocative case forms for 68¢, Se, t68¢. 


2. All the forms of ó8e, Šg, 168€ have the same accents as the corresponding forms of the ar- 
ticle except the masculine and feminine singular and plural nominative forms, which all have 
acute accents on their penults. The accents on ñ8z, trv5e, of8s, aide, rodoSe, and răoðe do not 
follow the regular rules of accent.’ 


When 88¢ functions as an adjective modifying a noun, it agrees with that noun in gender, number, 
and case. In prose the noun usually has an article, and the demonstrative is placed before or after 
the article-noun phrase? The article in such phrases is omitted in English translations. 


2. For a complete explanation of the accents on these forms, see $54, Observation 2, p. 130. 
3. In poetry the article is often omitted. 


otós these men (subj.) 


x£pl voó5s concerning this thing (man) 
qhvõe this woman (d.o.) 


viv vOvSsüpsriv — the excellence (d.o.) of these men (women/things) 


OBSERVATION 


When the pronoun 68s is used as a Genitive of Possession in prose, it appears in the attributive 
position. 


© DRILL 43 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


644. Ihe Demonstrative Adjective and Pronoun 
EKELVOG, £keivrj, £keivo 


The demonstrative adjective and pronoun £xeivoc, éxetvy, éxetvo, "that" (sing.), "those" (pl), points 
to what is far from the writer or speaker. 


Singular 


éxeivat 


- Nom. : fixe : 


x Gen 


£xetva- 


-Gen.- £k E éxelyno. txeivey -.. ékeiy : 
Dat. Senet - ékeivy - pom Sketvato ) 
Àcc.  -éK£ivov . exeivqy 2: éxeivovc ze" £eivàc o beet 
OBSERVATION 


There are no vocative case forms for éxetvos, éxeivy, éxetvo. The declension of éxetvog, éxeivn, 
éxetvo is identical with that of any first-second-declension adjective except in the neuter nomi- 
native and accusative singular form, which ends in -o (cf. tó). 


When éxetvoc functions as an adjective modifying a noun, it agrees with that noun in gender, 
number, and case. In prose the noun usually has an article, and the demonstrative is placed before 
or after the article-noun phrase.* The article in such phrases is omitted in English translations. 


4. In poetry the article is often omitted. 
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éxetvov tov E£voy that stranger (d.o.) 
xepivo0 vóuov éxetvov — aboutthatlaw 
&xetvaic tais Kadig for those beautiful women 


When éxetvog functions as a pronoun, itis convenient to reflect the gender and number in English 
translations by supplying the word “man,” “woman,” or "thing" (sing) or “men,” “women,” or 
"things" (pl.). 

Éxetvovg those men (d.o.) 

èE éxeive resulting from those things 


toig éxetvys téxvots to the children of that woman 


OBSERVATION 


When the pronoun £ksívoc is used as a Genitive of Possession in prose, it appears in the attrib- 
utive position. 


@ DRILL 44 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§45. Comparison of odtoc, 09e, and £keivog 


odtos, adty, Todt and 68e, 18s, zóŠg are both translated “this” in the singular and “these” in the 
plural. 852, however, points more emphatically to people or things that are close to the speaker or 
writer (whether in a physical or a mental way) or to something just noticed or mentioned. Thus, 
68e means “this/these (near me)”; o$voc is less emphatic. | 

éxeivos, éxeivn, &keivo points to persons or things that are more remote from the speaker or 
writer in place, time, or thought. Thus, &etvog means “that/those (far from me),” “that/those (near 
him),” or “that/those (of a former time)” Like obtog;éxetvog may point to famous or notorious 
people or things. When éxetvog has either of these meanings, it is regularly placed after the noun 
it modifies, and the definite article is regularly omitted. The word “famous” or “notorious” is added 
to the meaning of the demonstrative adjective. 

68s often refers to what follows, while obtog often refers to what precedes. 


Sia ráðe on account of the following things 
Sia tadta on account of the preceding things 


When two elements that have already been mentioned are contrasted, oóvo means “the latter” and ` 
éxetvog "the former.” 
xal 6 Topyids xai ó Eóptxiórg vedvids &i6ñoxoucty: obto¢ u£v eb Siddcoxet, £xefvog S£ ob. 
Both Gorgias and Euripides are teaching young men: the latter (Euripides) is teaching (them) 
well, but the former (Gorgias) (is) not (teaching them well). 


@ DRILL 45 MAY NOW BE DONE. ` 


£ € 3 
Dupuis 


1.» 
, Maca 


' Singular - OD 
ik] wen da | 
-ccgeyüMgs— geyalos j- 

£o Wy o wee | 


Ew 


Plural 


OBSERVATIONS 


] i d wig 1 xd As Lis, 
1. Most of the forms of u£yaç, peyaAn, uéya use the stem peyad-, to which are added the end- 
ings of regular first-second-declension adjectives. The persistent accent is given by the femi- 
nine singular nominative form. 


4^ DRILL 46 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


647. Partitive Genitive 


When a noun in the genitive case represents the whole of which another noun is a part, itis called 
a Partitive Genitive.’ For example: S 


5. The Partitive Genitive is also known as the Genitive of the Divided Whole. 
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tois &yaOoic vv #o1iróv óxÀa: ‘TEUTOPEY. | 
-For the good ones ofi the citizens weapons (d.o.) we are resending. — 
-< Weare sending weapons for the ‘good ones of the citizens. oe Us 


c oA oi TQ y AaseBaiovíov. toic T v coptiáquy you: TS éneiðovzo. 
n Many oft the Spartans wi were not heeding the words of the allies. 


The syntax of feach italicized oe (moMzQv, 55. is Partitive e Genitive, 


OBSERVATION 


The Partitive Genitive does nof regularly stand in the attributive position. 


648. Genitive of Value 


With verbs that mean “value,” "deem worthy,” and the like, the worth or value of someone or some- 
thing is expressed by a noun or substantive in the genitive case. This use of the genitive is calleda | 
Genitive of Value. For example: 


The syntax of each italicized word (noAA o, Bavatov) is Genitive of Value. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. A Genitive of Value is often a substantive adjective in the neuter singular. The word “value” 
may be added in an English translation. In the first sentence xo Xo? is translated “of much 
value.” 

2. Both roigw and tipdw in the middle voice may be accompanied by a Genitive of Value. á£ióc 
in either the active or the passive voice may be accompanied by a Genitive of Value. 

3. In the second sentence 8avarov actually expresses the penalty that the direct object of 
étipwpeBa deserves. 


Often a prepositional phrase with an idiomatic translation is used instead of a Genitive of Value. 


mepi zohos novodpat tabeqy ty yvópny. ` I consider this judgment of much value. 


§49. Substantive Use of the Article 


An adjective with or without the article may function as a substantive ($15). Although in Attic Greek 
the article alone may not function asa substantive, it often joins with adverbs, prepositional phrases, 
or other words to create a variety of substantives. For example: 


oi vov mennow (subj. .), men of the present day (subj.) 
Tov ph év tH éyopa (the class of f) men not in the marketplace (d.o.) 
t s Ü 


tais Ths Xopdc for the women of the land 
ò tod IHpiágov the son ( subi) of Priam 


OBSERVATIONS 


1, Each of these phrases in its entirety fur actions as a substantive. As with adjectives used sub- 
stantively, the English word “man,” "woman, or “thing” (sing.) or “men,” “women,” or “things” 
(pl) is supplied to show gender and number, which are indicated solely by the form of the ar- 
ticle that introduces the phrase. In the last phrase the word "son" is supplied, and the name in 
the genitive indicates the father. 


2. When such substantives are negated, it is possible to distinguish clearly between sj ecific sub- 
stantives, negated by ot, and generic substantives, negated by | uñ ($15). 


The particles név and 6$ may also be combined with forms of the article to form substantives, usu- 
ally to create a contrast or comparison. For example: 

ó pév eb Aéyer, 6 ÔÈ o0. 

One man speaks well, another-man.(does) not (speak well). 

The one man speaks well, the other man (does) not (speak well). 


vob uàv Topylas ebiSaoxev, rovc 62 Siddocer obr ñÜ8Àev, 
Some men (d.o.) Gorgias was teaching, other men (d.o.) he was refusing to teach. 
"Gorgias was teaching some men, (but) he was refusing to teach other men. 


OBSERVATION 


When pév and 8€ create substantives with singular forms of the article, the substantives are 
translated “one..., another...” When the two substantives refer to two people or things al- 
ready mentioned, they are translated "the one..., the other...” When pév and 8€ create sub- 
stantives with plural forms of the article, they are translated “some..., other... ." 


In order to indicate a change of subject from a preceding clause or sentence, 8£ (without u£v) may 
also be combined with a form of the article to form a new subject. Often the new subjectis part of 
the preceding sentence but is not the subject. For example: 


tà Ake etdvSpe TT Tipfapog Aeyev, å 6 82 oix fjBeAev. 
Priam was telling Alexander to cease, but he (Alexander) was refusing (to cease). 


OBSERVATION 


When 8£ is combined with an article to indicate a change of subject, the article is translated by 


a personal pronoun (“he “she,” “it,” or "they"). The English personal pronoun reflects the gen- 


der and number of the article in Greek. In such cases 8£ is translated "but" or “and.” 
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650. Adverbs 


An adverb modifies a verb, an adjective, or another adverb. Some examples of English adverbs are 
not, justly, well, and very. Many Greek words are identified as adverbs in vocabulary entries (e.g, où, 
£6), but other adverbs may be formed from adjectives. 

To form an adverb from a first-second-declension adjective: 


1. take the stem (by dropping the ending of the masculine singular nominative form) 
2. add the ending -ws. 


-+ Translations < is: 
ey woo 
.. unjusty -. 
beautifully S 
"thus so, in this way -- 
in the following way `: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The accent on an adverb is persistent and is determined by the accent on the masculine sin- ' 
gular nominative of the adjective from which it is formed. The rules for the possibilities of ac- 
cent are observed. Ifthe accent on an adverb falls on the ultima, the accent is always a 
circumflex. 

2. The adverb obtw(s) has a sigma in parentheses, which is called a sigma movable. This sigma 
appears as part of the word when the adverb is followed by a word beginning with a vowel or 
when the word to which it is attached is the last word in a clause or sentence. 


3. The adverb formed from 88e, 45¢, 168€ (ASe) is irregular and must be memorized. 


4. The adverb éxeivwe is regularly formed but occurs rarely in Attic Greek. The adverb 
uey og is regularly formed. There is no regularly formed adverb for xoAvc, ToAAH, rov. 


Close in meaning to many adverbs are certain prepositional phrases. For example, both dixaiws 
and cv diky may mean “justly.” 


@ DRILL 47—50 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$51. Elision and Crasis 


Two types of shortening, elision and crasis, commonly occur in Greek. Neither elision nor crasis 
must occur, but both appear often in prose and poetry. 

Elision is the dropping ofa short vowel at the end ofa word when the next word begins with 
a vowel or diphthong. Àn apostrophe marks the omitted letter. For example: 


dn’ &àyopác (= amd ayopas) 
GAN ápxouev (= aa dpyopev) 
Ta Ekeyev (= tadta ÉAeyev) 
Mye* fj od (=Aéyete ñ ot) 


g a 
1. Elision is particularly common in dis lab ic prepositions and conjunctions, but it may also 


/ 


occur in verbs, nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs. / 


2. Whena disyllabic prepo sition or conjunction has its accent on the elided syllable (e.g., ax6, 
R and 0x6 in the examples shove); the accent is dropped. For other words accented on the 
elided syllable, an accent is placed on the penult (e.g., «axa in the example above). 

3. Cextain consonants become aspirated when a rough breathing appears on the word follow- 
ing an elided syllable. ‘The unaspirated labial pi becomes the aspirated labial phi (e.g, the pi 
of óxó becomes a phi in the phrase bq’ Etaipwv). The unaspirated dental tau becomes the 
aspirated dental theta (e.g. the second tau of tata becomes a theta in the phrase va$0' òg’ 
étaipwv). The unaspirated palatal kappa becomes the aspirated palatal chi. 


is noma (a@aipeotc, “taking away,” “removal”), or Inverse Elision, is the loss of an é- at the 
beginning of a word when the premio word ends in a long vowel or diphthong. An apostrophe 
marks the omitted epsilon. For example: i 


" 
n 


ui] ^ Bod (= yr] ex Oco0) 
yi] Ochos (= ph ¿0#)ñoeu) 


OBSERVATION 


Aphaeresis occurs in Attic [cd on i In this textbook it appears only in the Short and Longer 
Readings. 


Crasis (kpácic, “mixing”) is NES of two words into one by the contraction of a vowel or 
diphthong at the end of one word with a vowel or diphthong at the beginning of the SA word, 
Crasis occurs most commonly when the first of the two words is xai, à, or a form of ó, ñ, tó. A 
coronis (’) (xopwvic, "hook") is placed over the contracted syllable if neither of the two RE in 
crasis has arough breathing. If either word in crasishasa ‘rough breathing, ¢ither the first consonant _ 


of t the resulting form is aspirated, or, if there is no consonant, a rough breathing O instead ofa 
coronis appears over the contracted syllable. For example: 


(crasis with kat) Kaya8dg (Ex. kal ‘eal ya) 


«ob (= xal o); "E 
joi (= xat ol) Wow " ; 
Kis (= dk) C. bs 
(crasis with ô) &vOpens(-G dvÜpons) =p : 
(crasis with article) pein e ó DEUS) E M s: j 


M. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. When elision occurs, two words remain separate. When crasis occurs, two words are pro- 


— 


nounced and written as one. — .—— —— 

2. When xat is the first word ín crasis, the diphthong -at arid its accent are most often dropped, 
and any short vowel at the beginning of the second word is lengthened: the -at of «ai is 
dropped, and the first alpha of &ya0óç becomes long in x&ya0óc. 

Most diphthongs and alllong vowels at the beginning of the second word in crasis remain 
unchanged in the resulting form: the -ar of ai is dropped, and o? remains unchanged in xoi. 

When xai appearsin crasis with a diphthong or long vowel bearing a rough breathing, the 
kappa is aspirated, and'à coronis is placed over the diphthong or long vowel: the -a of «ai is 
dropped, kappa becomes chi, and a coronis appears over the diphthong in xoi. 

In most cases when the word following xal in crasis begins with e- or et-, the iota of «alis _ 
dropped, and the alpha contracts with the second word: the iota of xai is dropped, and the €psi; 
lon contracts with the epsilon of & and becomes long in Kas. _ 

3. When the interjection à appears in crasis with a noun in the vocative case, the syllable in 
crasis is always an omega. The resulting word is accented according to the rules for the possi- 
bilities of accent. | 

4. When the article is the first word in crasis, its final vowel or diphthong is dropped before a 
word beginning witlPalpha, and the alpha islehgthened: the -oô of tod is dropped, and the alpha 
of àv0pi zov becomes long in tåvðpørov. HR bene 

5. Other contractions that result from crasis follow the rules for contraction that apply to con- 
tracted verbs (§§ 40-42): 6 contracts with the epsilon of ¿x and produces ox. 


© DRILL 51 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


Fragments from tragedies of Aeschylus 


2. uóvoc OzOv yap Oávatoc ob opw £p. 
SHpov, Swpov, tó gift s 
3: üxácqc õikaiäc obk dxoctatet Ozóc .. . 


ánát), üánávuc, f] deception 


Fragments from tragedies of Sophocles 


4.  obtoic dBdpoic fj vóyn Eu auBáver. 


&O0poc, Oüpov spiritless, faint-hearted 

EAaubávæ (Evv- + Aauf&vo), EvddArypopar, 
tov£AaBov, Evvellyoa, Soye[À quna, 
EvvehypOnv take part with, assist (+ dat.) 


5. 0:00 Sè xA qyi]v oby bxepmyda Bpovóc. 


B 


syn, xÀnyñüc, ñ blow, stroke 


3607 


(Aeschylus, frag. 161) 


£páu love, desire (+ gen.) 


(Aeschylus, frag. 301) 


d&xocratéw stand aloof from 


(Sophocles, frag. 927) 


(Sophocles , frag. 961) 


brepxynSdw (bmsp- 4 xySdw) leap over; escape from 


6. Phaedra’s nurse justifies her penchant for giving advice. 


z0XXÀ BiBdcKet p ó rolde Bloxoc 
be rh C Ñ £ ] f 


u = pe = acc. sing. of first person personal pronoun, me 


a (Euripides, Hippolytus 252) 


Biotoc, Bidtov, ó life 


6. The lunate sigma (C, c), used in an increasing number of standard Greek texts, appears in the readings of even-numbered 
chapters in this textbook in order to give students practice in recognizing it. 
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7. Jocasta responds to the news that her two sons are still alive after a fierce battle at Thebes. 


NI 


^ x ^ > ^ " a} ^ £ e on ` eM 2f. 
xac càv ey kal vi tic thyNC Exel. (Euripides, Phoenician Women 1202) 
ie rd — af 
k C 
8. Hermocrates of Syracuse speaks to a conference of Sicilian leaders about the need for unity 
against the Athenian menace. 


uU 3 r r 3 C - P A E r T 
xai odtwc oó xóAseuoc TOhEpy, sipiy SE Siagopal dnpaypdvwc zabovtat... 
(Thucydides, Peloponnesian War IV.61.7 ) 


Siagopa, Siapopac, ñ difference &npayuóveoc (adv.) without trouble, painlessly 


9. A fragment from the works of the philosopher Democritus 
Spogpocdyy pidiny norge. (Democritus, frag. 186) 


dpogpocdyn, ópoppocóvnc, fj unity of thought, gM, piiäc, ñ friendship; oM (Ionic) = Attic 
being ofthe same mind Quy 


r 


10. The orator explains why even false accusations are dangerous. 
oi yàp xoAAol thy u£v åAhOerav dyvoodciy, rpdc 82 thy 86£av àroBhérovciv. 


(Isocrates, To Demonicus 17) 


àyvośw (&- + voéw) not know, be ignorant (of) dnoPAénw (&zo- + QAéno), ——, xš BÀ eva, 
——, ——, —— look away from (all other ob- 
jects); gaze; pay attention (to) 


11. A fragment from a comedy of Philemon 


toô yàp Sixaiov xdv Bpocotci xdv Ozoic 
áO&varoc del Sófa BtaxeAet uóvov. (Philemon, frag. 60) 


dei (adv.) always Statedéw (Sta- + teAéw) continue; live 


X 


13. te cv móvov yàp tåyáð aütevoai Bpotoic. 


ab£ávo/atto, ab£fco, qoeqca, noina nüequat 
nb£fOnv active or middle, grow, increase (trans. 
and intrans.) 


` 3 ^ 


b 


14. TOMO uv eóvvyoDcty, ob Qpovobcrv é. 


ebtvyéw be lucky, be well off, prosper 


1. Xpncrbc xovrnpoic ob titpwcKetarAdyotec. 


xpycréc, xpnctH, ypycréy useful; good 


16. A proverb from Aesop 
Tóxq téxvny £xavopBot. 


téxvn, v£xvno, f] art, skill 


1 proverbial expressions tr 


(Menander frag. 719) 


tpipu, tpspu, £vpea, vévpoga, v£Opa 
ètpåony nourish 
ediov, xediov, tó plain, field 


ial, 


a 


(Menander, Sententiae 221) 


(Menander, Sententiae 628) 


ọpovéw have understanding, be wise; think 


(Menander, Sententiae 822) 


TITPOCKW, vpócu, Época, 
étpwOnv wound, hurt 


, TÉvpopat, 


(Aesop, Proverbs 97) 


éxavopOdw (Exi + dva- + dp8dw) correct, 
amend 


Vy 


i 


VVVYViV + 


M 


Y 


V 


CHAPTERS |; l 
Vocabulary | 


&v&ykr, &v&yknc, f] necessity 
ua mcis, uaqv09, ó student 
céxvr, TEXVS, ñ skill, art 


SiBáoxaAoc, SiSacKddov, ó teacher 


äpxwv, dpxovtos, 6 ruler, commander; 
archon, magistrate 

Satu, Saivovos, 6 or fj divinity, 
divine power; spirit 

"Extwp, "Exropoc, ó Hector 

"EAAny, “EAAnvos, ó Hellene, Greek 
éAmic, Anidos, ñ hope; expectation 
Epwe, £pi oc, 6 desire, passion, love 
Zevs, Atos, ó Zeus 

mais, rasés, 6 or fj child; slave b 
prtwp, Privopoc, ó public speaker, 
orator; rhetor 

Qpi|v, PpEevds, rj sing. or pl, heart, mind, 
wits 

Xxáptc, XApItoS, fj grace, favor, goodwill; 
delight; gratitude — 


UA ral 
S@ua, Sópacoc, Tó 36sing. or ply] fidis 
home 
cua, copacoc, tó body 
xpfita, xprypatoc, tó thing, matter, 
affair; pl., goods, property, money 


öç, ij, 6 (relative pron.), who, whose, 
whom; which, that ($53) 


ayo, So, fj ya yov, Axa, fyyuon, ñx9nv 
lead, bring; keep; middle, carry away 
with oneself; marry 

dxobw, dxovoopat, fjkovoa, AKyKoa, 
— ijx0b08n listen (to), hear (of) 
Kw, Ew, ) , ——, — have 
come; be present | 
yavOávo, uaOrjcouat gua8ov, uguáOnka, 
——,— learn; understand. 


qv) ú e Je o 2 " 


o. 


" "I Pasa Toyo ` 


=> (Sef) Sefoer, t: hice) — — — 


V 


_— 


soon verb) it is necessary, must; 
there is need (+ gen.) 

eiui, Écopat, y ——, ——, — be; 
exist; impersonal, it is possible ($55) 


&AXoc, &AAn, GAAo other, another 
Bápfapoc, BapBapov non-Greek, 
foreign; barbarous; masc. pl. subst., 
foreigners; barbarians 

Ovncóc, vni], Ovrycóv mortal 
padioc, Padid, páStov easy 


ági/aist (adv.) always 
ys (enclitic particle) limiting, at least, at 
any rate; emphasizing, indeed 
Kata (prep. + gen.) down from, 
beneath; against 
(prep. + acc.) according to, in 
ny relation to; throughout 
má (particle + acc.) used in oaths, by 
vý (particle + acc.) expresses strong 


affirmation, (yes,) by 
xapá (prep. + gen.) from (the side 
of); by 
Af (prep. + dat.) near; at (the 


house of); among 


9 / (prep. + acc.) to (the side of), 


-> 


-> 


beside; contrary to 
xep (enclitic particle) very, even 
moté (enclitic adv.) at some time, ever; 
TOTÉ...TOTÉ...atonetime..., 
at another time. . d sometimes NM 
sometimes... 2; — ear cop wi 
obxoce/ufftoe (adv.) never 


(Ts (enclitic adv.) somehow) = 


T = 2. 


te (enclitic conj.) and 
tot (enclitic particle) surely, you know 
xáptv (prep. + preceding gen.) for the 


sake of 


2 3 "n ii 4 

e of force or compulsion (caused by the orders of a 
body) or of logical ne ecessity in in argument. dvayxn 

Subject] Infinitive and ort is usuali y omitted. 


commander, a suj 
often appears 


abra moiety (føri) avayky. To do these things is a necessity. 
: n It is a necessity to do these things. 


When capitalized in poetry, Aváy is personified as the goddess Necessity. 


wabytis, paðytoð, ó, “student,” is related to the verb pavOdvw, “learn” “understand.” A student is 
one who lee 

&pxmv, dpxovtos, 6 was originally a substantive of a verbal adjective of the verb dpyw: “a ruling 
man." üpyov is used of a “ruler” or “commander” in general, and in Athens it is also the title of one 
of nine annually elected “magistrates” or “archons” who oversaw the political, military, and religious 
life of the city. Each was assigned a specific actual or symbolic duty, and the name of one of them 
(the eponymous archon) was used to name the year. In addition, dpywv may be used more generally 
of any magistrate. 


Saipwy, Satgovos, ó or ñ refers to a “divinity” as the "divine power" of a god, in contrast to 826¢, 
which refers to a god as an individual. Saiywv may mean a "spirit" or “daimon” (both helpful and 
hurtful) that watches over and controls a person's fate, and it is often used by the poets and occasion- 
ally by prose writers to mean “fortune” or “destiny.” 


"Extwp, "Exvopos, ó, “Hector,” is the most important of the sons of Priam and the greatest defender 
of Troy. His name is cognate with the verb £yw and means “Holder” or “Stayer” (of Troy). He is killed 
by Achilles. 


"EX, “EAAnvos, 6, “Hellene,” “Greek,” was originally the proper name of the son of Deucalion, 
Hellen. In Homer the plural form refers to a Thessalian tribe among the Greek forces at Troy, but 
in Attic Greek it is used of anyone who speaks any dialect of Greek, and the plural is used of the 
"Greeks" as distinct from the other peoples of the Mediterranean. In poetry "EAAqv may also be 
used as an adjective. 


¿Anic Ehaidoc, ñ, “hope,” “expectation,” is often accompanied by a Subjective or Objective Genitive 
or both. In the poets it may be personified as the goddess Hope. 


Epwe, Epwtos, ó usually denotes sexual passion or “desire,” but it may also refer to a nonerotic de- 
sire. The object of one’s desire is frequently expressed by an Objective Genitive. An Object Infini- 
tive may appear to express an action one desires to do. pws sometimes refers to the object of one’s 
desire, that is, to one’s “love.” When capitalized, “Epwe is the god of love, Eros. In Hesiod he comes 
into existence without procreation along with Chaos, Earth, and Tartarus, but he is later said to 
be the child of Aphrodite. The vocative singular of “Epwe is "Eptc. MEMORIZE THIS IRREGULAR 
VOCATIVE. 


Zevs, Arde, 6, “Zeus,” is king of the Olympian gods, husband and brother of Hera, and father of sev- 
eral other Olympians, including Apollo, Artemis, Athena, Dionysus, and Hermes. In some traditions 
he is also the father of Aphrodite and Hephaestus. As with other monosyllabic third-declension 
nouns, the accent on the genitive and dative of Zevs shifts to the ultima. The vocative singular of 
Zebs is Ze}. MEMORIZE THIS IRREGULAR VOCATIVE. 


mais, raiSée, 6 or fj means "child" ("son" or “daughter”) in relation to descent or age. 
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E oi Hpiápov xaíBec cà rohépov Si6&okovra - NEUE RII | 
The sons of Priam are being taught the things of war. 0 0:000 


In certain contexts nats refers to one's condition or standing in society and means “slave.” 


navel, nai, toðzóvov; Are you ceasing from your toil, slave? 


Although zaig is monosyllabic in the nominative singular, the accent on the genitive plural in Attic 
Greek is persistent and is not on the ultima: raidwv. MEMORIZE THIS IRREGULAR ACCENT. The 
phrases &x/ázà xai86g and £x/&zó xaidSwv mean “from childhood.” 


=> piüjrop, pr|vopoc, ó is often used of a “public speaker" or “orator” (one who speaks about public affairs 
in assemblies and other public gatherings), and it is also used of a teacher of rhetoric or “rhetor,” a 
man paid to train students in artful speaking. Many rhetors came to Athens in the latter half of the 
fifth century B.C.E., bringing with them a new level of skill with language that influenced many areas 
of Athenian life. In Athens rhetors were held in high esteem by many, but others distrusted them and 
questioned the ethical value of their contribution. 


=> opty, epevóc, ñ may refer to the midriff or area around the diaphragm of a human being, but more 
often opi]v refers to the “heart” as the seat of the passions or the “mind” as the seat of the mental fac- 
ulties. It has these meanings in both the singular and the plural, but the plural is more common. 
Among the prepositional phrases that use ppv, two illustrate its range of meanings: ¿x gpevóç 
means “from the heart,” while £k @pev@v means “out of (one’s) wits.” 


> Xápic, xapttos, ñ may refer to one's external beauty, “grace,” “favor,” or “charm.” It is also used of a 
"favor" or “kindness” done or received, or it is used of the “goodwill” that results from such a kind- 
ness. By extension of this last meaning, yaptg may mean "gratitude" and may be followed by an Ob- 
jective Genitive. 


Goris ink j S UN 


In poetry, yapts may refer to the inward "delight" felt by someone. 


Xépeviens delight (subj) of (= arising from) victory 00 


When capitalized, Xdptc is a Grace, one of two or three goddesses, ai Xapttec, the Graces, who at- 
tend Aphrodite and symbolize grace, beauty, and charm. 


> Spa, Spartos, t6 means “house” in the singular or the plural. It occasionally means “hall” and is 
used not only of houses of humans but also of the dwelling places of gods (e.g., S@pa ‘AtSov). Occa- 


| sionally 8àya is used of the “household” or “family” that lives within. The word appears in Attic po- 
| etry only. 


poetry it refers as well to the living body of a human being or an animal. cpa, “body,” is frequently 


| | => Although in Homer cua, c@ua+oç, +ó refers only to a dead “body” or “corpse,” in Attic prose and 
| contrasted with yiyH, “soul.” * 
i 


> yppa, xphuatoç, td is related to a verb that means “use” (xpdopat), and its most basic meaning is 
any "thing" that one needs or uses. In the plural it often has a collective singular meaning of "property" 


W 
moyo 


entire stem, &y-, in the 

r ing E ino also mean “spend” (one’s 
|" (holidays, games). In the middle voice Ayu 
aman with a woman as a direct object, it means 


yo, Mod fyya ov, fixa, fyvuc ibi 
third principal part. In the active voice aye IDE 
life), ke ep (the peace, silence) or “celebrate,” 
means “carry away with oneself,” and, when use: 
“marty.” &yo occurs in the passive voice. 


E 


g ® 
T 
pu 


axobw, dxodoopat, fjkooca, dxtxoa, ——, foboOnv is a partial deponent. That is, it lacks active 
forms in the future tense and has future middle forms only. The fourth principal part, àxfjkoa, shows 
unusual reduplication, and there is no fifth principal part in Attic Greek. &xobw means "hear (of)” or 

“listen (to)” and is regularly followed by an Accusative, Direct Object of the “thing heard” (a speech, 
words, an explanation) and a genitive of the person from whom one hears something. In prose, the 
genitive may be accompanied by a preposition (ax6, £x, xapá, or xpóc). 


= saita (and) 700 piov fjkovov. ` Iwas hearing these things from my friend.” = 


The active voice of åxoúvw may also be used as the passive of Ayo to mean “be spoken of” or “be 
called.” When åxoúw is so used, it is often accompanied by an adverb or by a Nominative, Predicate 
Adjective. 


ed fjcovec. You i wen hearing (yourself being spoken o of ) well: 


Other than in the future tense, dxodw rarely occurs in the middle voice, but it does occur in the pas- 
sive voice. 


fice, 4&0, ——, ——, ——, —— appears in the present, imperfect, and future tenses only, has forms 
in the active voice only, and has completed aspect only. It thus has only two principal parts. Its meaning 
in the present tense is equivalent to the English present perfect “have come,” and it may thus also 
mean "be present. ” In the imperfect, it is translated by the English pluperfect “had come" or by the 
imperfect “was present. In the future, it is translated by the English future perfect “will have come” 
or by the future “will be present.” Since the first letter of fxw is a long vowel, no lengthening can take 
place in the imperfect tense. The majority of its imperfect forms can be recognized by their imperfect 
endings (e.g, Axes), but there is no difference between the first and second person plural present and 
imperfect forms (Sjcouev, fjceve). These forms are distinguished by context only. jc is regularly ac- 
companied by prepositional phrases. 


= gavO&vo, pabijcopat £uaOov, ueuáO ka, ——, ——, "learn," “understand,” is a partial deponent. 


That is, it lacks active forms in the future tense and has future middle forms only. Other than in the fu- 
ture tense, pavOdve does notóccur in the middle voice and is raré in the passive voice. pavO&vio may 
be accompanied by an Accusative, Direct Object and sometimes also by a noun or pronoun in the 
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genitive case expressing from whom one learns something. This genitive is often accompanied bya 
preposition meaning "from": àó, èx, xapd, npóc. With an Object Infinitive uavO&vo means "learn" 
or “learn how." 


~ You are learning evil deeds from Helen. = 

. We were learning these things from Euripides. 

<- You willlearn (how) to speak well, child. ^ - 

— Sei, Sera, 25énoe(v), —, , , “it is necessary’; “there is need,” is an epsilon-contracted 
impersonal verb. An impersonal verb, usually in the third person singular, is a verb that has no per- 
sonal subject such as “I” or “you.” Its principal parts indicate that it is impersonal by appearing in the 
third, not the first, person. It has regularly formed infinitives. Set originally conveyed the sense of ob- 
jective necessity, but in the latter half of the fifth century B.C.z. and beyond Sei could suggest moral or 
ethical necessity as well. When 8st is accompanied by a Subject Infinitive ($57), with or without a 
Subject Accusative ($58), it is translated "it is necessary.” 


In each of the second translations, the Subject Accusative may become the subject of the English 
auxiliary verbs “must” (for Set), “had” (£821), or “will have" (Seo). 
If Sei is negated, two meanings are possible: “it is not necessary” or “must not.” 


ry 


When 8st is accompanied by a Genitive of Separation (with no preposition) representing the thing 
needed, it is translated “there is need.” 


> & 


=> cipi, Écouat, , —, ——, —, “be”; “exist,” is a partial deponent. That is, it lacks active forms 


in the future tense and has future middle forms only. The irregular conjugations of sipi are presented 
in $55. Other than in the future tense, sipi occurs in the active voice only. For the uses and meanings - 
of cipi see $56. 

The third person singular forms of eipi—tort(v) (with an acute accent on the penult), fjv, 
£evai—may be used impersonally to express possibility with a Subject Infinitive. 


"PEE 


er nee ye a ae accusative ae r forms 
4X oc is used in parallel constructions, and s 


EIS TOS xot tds Tig, ähhoc 82 tobg pytopas. l 
One man honors poets, but another man (honors) rhetors. 


toic jer hove piv &nei0ec, KAlovc 5è ov. | 
Some men you were persuading with your words, but others (you were) not (persuading with your 
words). - 


When &AAoc is used in such parallel constructions, its forms have the same gender, number, and 
case. Singular forms of &AXo so arranged are translated "one . ... , another...” Plural forms of &Ahoç 
are translated "some ..., others..." Often these parallel constructions are reinforced by the par- 
ticles uév and 8£. 

If two different forms of dog (including the adverbial ae De in the i clause or sen- 
bud a ds is implied, and the first part. ofthe’ 


x AMhoc Aho Myet. ~ 


f DET man says one thing, dde man says another thing. 


ay coppáyeov ë jn TW ev ikov. 
< Of the allies some were winning i in one 2 wal, others were winning in another way. 


— act aen ree 


When a form of &àAog occurs in the attributive position, it should be translated "the rest (of)? 


‘robs doug A0nvaíous the rest of the Athenians (d.o) 


When &AXoc is paired and contrasted with another, more specific or important element, it often pre- 
cedes that element. This order is in contrast to the usual English order. 


Bove te kal TOV gogóy mouyTiv Exeibey. 
“He was persuading other men and the wise poet (= the wise poet and others). 


=> The older form of the adverb meaning "always" is aiet. As the fifth century B.c.z. progressed, the 
form dei, whose long alpha is a result of compensatory lengthening after the loss of iota, gradually 
became the dominant form and was the only form employed by the Attic orators. In poetry the alpha 
may be long or short: det or asi. 


=> eis an enclitic particle that serves either to limit or to emphasize a word, phrase, or clause. The force 
of ys is sometimes best translated in writing with italics and in speech with a raised intonation or 
stress on the word or phrase that is limited or emphasized. It is useful, however, to translate limiting 
ye with the phrases “at least” or “at any rate” and to translate emphasizing ye with the word "indeed." 
Context usually makes clear whether ye is being used to limit or to emphasize. 
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yeis placed immediately after the word it limits or emphasizes. Often it is placed between a noun 
and its article. When ys limits or emphasizes a prepositional phrase, it is often placed immediately 
after the preposition and before the rest ofthe phrase. 


Sew war (subj y: at any! rate (limiting) 
: ES men now at least (ümiting) - 
U j). mphasizing) -: pees 
contrary i indeed to. the laws (emphasizing) on 


=> Although the preposition xará has a wide variety of uses in Attic Greek and may be translated in 
many ways, the idea of down and the idea of being fitted or suited to are at its core. When «até is fol- 
lowed by the genitive case, it may refer to motion “down from” (the sky, a mountain, a rock, the 
mouth), “down over” (the earth, eyes, the head), or “down into” (the earth, nostrils). 


a x Kat’ uk Sout fas the sky 
(0 Karü fis -down over/down into the cath 


At times this use of xatd may be translated “beneath” (i.e., the result of having moved under). 


With the accusative case xatd may also mean motion “down along" (rivers, mountains) or “through- 
out” (a city, a country, the sea). 


-throughoutthisland 


Kata tabtHy THY xopav 


napa is a preposition that is followed by nouns in the genitive, dative, and accusative cases. Its many 
uses and corresponding translations all develop from the basic ideas of motion “from the side of” a 


person (genitive), location “at” or “near” a person (dative), and motion “to (the side of)” or “beside” 
(accusative) a person or thing. $e 


- 


th andthe nounin 


ved | id RE genitive case, x m pus means tis 


$8 oo 


dea is agency arises ion and often blends with the idea of “sor that is 
e Case. 


TüTapüTOvapyovrov - the things (subj. or d.o.) from the rulers: 
éxeiva apd àv ápyóvrov £A£yexo. Those things were being said by (i.e., coming from) 
e^ i the rulers. 


When followed by the dative case, napå means “at” or "near" a person or “among” a group of 
people. It may also mean “at (the house of)" or “in the opinion of.” 


: napa rois Bevis among the gods . 
xapàcQ'Exvopi | at (the house of) Hector 
mapàrQ9Que —  inthe power of/in the opinion of the people 


When followed by the accusative case, rapá means "to (the side of)" people, places, or things. 
With verbs of motion xapá may also mean "beside" or "along." 


napa Tobe xoMrág to (the side of) the citizens 
‘napa rijv Oadattay -beside the sea 


From the idea of something being placed beside or along come a variety of meanings that may be 
translated “compared with” or “contrary to.” 


“tapi ta - compared with animals 
Tapa vowoyv. contrary to custom ` 


The disyllabic enclitic adverb xoté means “at some time,” “ever.” of rote/u rote, “not ever,’ “never,” 
is often written as a single word: o}xote/uixote. Especially following interrogative words xoté adds 
broad indefiniteness to the question and may be translated “in the world." 


e ac ROTE aba Ayer Exers; : How ever/in the world are you able to say these things? eer 


When xové appears twice in parallel clauses, it is translated “at one time..., at another time...” or 
"sometimes ..., sometimes..." 


vix@pév note, notè vik@peOa. ` Sometimes we win, sometimes we are conquered. `- 


The adverbs xác (“when”) and zü@ç (“how”) are interrogative and have accents. The adverbs voté (“at 
some time") and xoc (“somehow”) are indefinite and are enclitics. 
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 Interrogative Adverb  Indefinite Adverb l . l < 
Ses ote e when s egoti sat some time 5090000000 vo ne 
CIR OW. eoe rwg c somehow ^c rtp NU edm 


=> The enclitic conjunction «e, “and,” is used in four ways. In prose «e usually appears with xat to con- 
nect parallel words or clauses. The two words ve xai are together translated “and.” When te appears 
before and is separated from xa, it is not translated, but it serves to indicate that another element par- 
allel to the one marked by te is soon to appear. 


ol Eévorte TE. xai ol A@yvaior dp áperiy SiBdoKoveai. 
vol te voi kat Lot AOnvator dpetiyy SddoKovta, o 
BS The foreigners and the Athenians: are being taught virtue. 


Often in poetry and sometimes in prose single or double ve may connect two closely related words or 
clauses. 


Re rules s men. A d pd 
Fate rules n men and gods x 


When single <£ is used, it is placed after the second of the two elements being connected, but it is 
translated after the first element. Although it marks each balanced element, double te is weaker than 
Kal... kal... , "both... and...." The uses of te may be represented as follows: 


=> In origin the enclitic particle ror was a dative singular form of the second person personal pronoun 
(“to/for you"), a Dative of Reference used to establish a close connection between speaker and lis- 
tener. tot occurs early in phrases and sentences, often coming between an article and its noun. It im- 
parts a friendly, cajoling tone to a statement that the speaker or writer wishes the listener or reader to 
accept without argument or by appeal to proverbial truth, and it may be translated "surely" or "you 
know." 


oco: (rarely primo) i is often written as a single word, although its accent is determined by the 
rules for enclitics: oot, not *odtot. 


=> The accusative singular of yáptc, yáptv, is sometimes used as a preposition with a preceding genitive 
and means “for the sake of.” 


s 
"a 


So) OD eO) 
E (0 
2 
ML 
E E 


Zeb 
uavOivo 
raic 
birop 
cua 
tén 
PPY 
KEPS 


deontology 
dome 
ontology 


Dioscuri 

mathematics, polymath 
pediatrist 

rhetoric 

psychosomatic, chromosome 
technical 

phrenology, frantic, frenzy 
charisma, eucharist 


coeval, lon: 
hear 
alarm, else, ulterior 


K: 


Deaterium, tire 

domestic, timber 

is, yes, sin, essence 

will, volition, voluptuous 
Jupiter, jovial, Tuesday, deism 


word, verb, irony 

thigh, tamescent, tumor, tomb 
text, toil, architect, dachshund 
phrase 

yearn, greedy, exhort 
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a š 
The third declension contains masculine nouns a ner bee nouns, nam have a common set of 


endings, and neuter nouns, which have endings slightly different from those of the masculine/ 
feminine nouns. ; i Sa T 


E ACC -Neuter i 
SA Lr 


i Nominative 


MEMORIZE EACH SET OF ENDINGS, PROCEEDING DOWN THE SINGULAR COLUMN AND THEN 
DOWN THE PLURAL COLUMN. BE PREPARED TO RECITE THE ENDINGS QUICKLY. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. A blank is given for the nominative singular above because third-declension nouns show 
considerable variation in the nominative singular form. MEMORIZE A BLANK IN PLACE OF A 
NOMINATIVE SINGULAR ENDING. The nominative singular of each third-declension noun is- 
the first element in the vocabulary entry for that noun and must be memorized. 

2. Although -a is the more common accusative singular ending of masculine/feminine third- 
declension nouns, some third-declension nouns use -v instead. Although there is no difference 
in meaning between these two endings, they are not interchangeable.’ 

3. A blank is given for the vocative singular of masculine/feminine nouns because third-de- 
clension nouns show considerable variation in the vocative singular form. _ MEMORIZE A 
BLANK IN PLACE OF A VOCATIVE SINGULAR ENDING. 

4. A blank is given for the accusative singular of third-declension neuter nouns because the ac- 
cusative singular is identical with the nominative singular. FoR NEUTER NOUNS MEMORIZE A 
BLANK IN PLACE OF AN ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR ENDING. A blank is also given for the vocative 
singular of third-declension neuter nouns because the vocative singular is identical with the 
nominative singular. FOR NEUTER NOUNS MEMORIZE A BLANK IN PLACE OF A VOCATIVE SIN- 
GULAR ENDING. 

5. The dative plural ending of third-declension nouns has a movable nu. 


‘There are slight variations in the declensions of some groups of third-declension nouns, and 

these variations are determined by the final letters of their stems. Nouns of the third declension 

- whose stems end in consonants are called consonant stems, while those endingin vowels are called 

vowel stems. This section presents consonant stems ending in the liquid rho or the nasal nu and 
the dentals, tau, delta, and theta. 


| 1. The third-declension accusative singular endings -a and -v are derived from a single IE semi-consonant, * n. A semiconsonant 
is a sound that has both a vocalic and a consonantal element, and the , below the letter n indicates that the letter has a vocalic * 
element. In Greek, the semi-consonant *n sometimes appears as a vowel (-a) and sometimes as a consonant (-v), depending on the 
sound that appears next to it in a word. i 


-htop piropo ó Saipey, Saípovoc, Serm nic, £AníBoc, | cita, copatos, ró 


eae public speaker toe divinity c2. hope body 
m Stem =pytop-> Stem =Satpov- Stem=éAnté- — Stem = owpat- 
Singular 2 : 
Nom. prop daipwv f éAnic compa 
| Gene oc prytepog: u Salpovog- ^ o éAniSoc oWLATOE 
‘Dat. prytopt xl oGBagow, ^ 27 EATIS TOMATI 
MACC 2.2 op]topa ss —-Saiova n o 4 iniba cua 


— Bun UTE (| cya 


c. piropes . : i : ` Saipoves Mi | AdniBec suara I 
oPuiópev — Sapovey —-C . £kniBev moyen. 
PirpmQ) _ Baiuo() ESUUAD EU! 
propa ` a “ baipovas ESE 2v 177 M cúpata 
OBSERVATIONS 


1. The accent on all third-declension nouns is persistent. p J 


2. The vocative singular of a third-declension noun whose stem ends i a liquid or the nasal nu 
is identical with that stem when the accent does not fall on the last syllable of the stem. Thus, 
pijtop and Saipov are both stems and vocative singular forms. 


3. The vocative singular of every masculine/feminine third-declension noun ending in a dental 
is the stem without the final dental. Thus, ¢hxi is éhxi8- with the delta dropped. 
4. When the dative plural ending -o:(v) was added to a stem iendingi in nu, the nu was š dropped: 
*Baluovoi(v) > Sainoor(y). BL 
5. When the dative plural ending -ou(v) was added to a stem ns. in a dental, the dental first 
assimilated —altered to become similar—to the sigma of the ending and was then dropped: , 
žindo) > Aniol) > riol); *o@pator(v) > *oóuaco((v) > cwpaci(y). Assimilation, T T£ 
the process by which one sound is altered to become similar to another next to it, is a common: : 
feature of Greek morphology. 


omy 


To the declensions of iTop, dainwy, Anic, and c@pa one may compare the following 
declensions: 
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pry, ppevos, ý ^ ^^ ápyevé povras, è D 
va Sing, or pl, heart Wow ruler: visse 
: ee ne Stem üpyovr- | 


OBSERVATIONS 


\ " L l À V b Vi LO : JW iv 

1. When the stem ofa third-declension noun ends in a dental preceded by iota or upsilon and 
the persistent accent is not on the last syllable of the stem, the accusative singular ending is nu. 
One may compare the stems 2A xi8- and xáptr- and the accusative singular forms éAnida and 
yápov. 

2. In third-declension nouns such as eprjv, which are monosyllabic—having one syllable only— 
in the nominative singular, the accent shifts to the ultima in the genitive and dative singular 
and plural. The accent on the genitive plural is usually a circumflex over the ending -wv. MEM- 
ORIZE THIS ADDITIONAL RULE OF ACCENT. 

3. The vocative singular of a third-declension noun ending in a liquid à or the nabal nu is identical 
with the nominative singular when the accent in the nominative singular is on the ultima. Thus, the 
vocative singular of epijv is epi]v. I 

4. When the dative plural ending -ot(y) was added to a stem ending in -vt, the following sound 
changes produced the Attic Greek dative plural ending -ovot(y): \ 


*apxovtot(y) > *ápyovoowv) > "ápyovoiv) > ápyovoiv). 


The tau assimilated to the following sigma and was then dropped. The nu before the sigma was 
also dropped, and the vowel before it was lengthened into a spurious diphthong (-ov-). This 
lengthening is called compensatory lengthening (it compensates for the loss of the nu). 


“Acc. Sing. -y when stem ends in dental preceded by i- or -v- and bs S yllable dose 
is of stem i is not accented qum Xáptt-; acc sing. = yáptv) 


A 


- Voc. Sing. ñ sien when stem ends in -p, -À, oz -v and accent does not fallon lasts o 
syllable of the stem i 
istem with final dental dropped when stem ends in dental | 
(nom. sing. when stem ends in -p, -A, or -v and accent is on the ultima 
Dat. Pl. ao) > -o1(v) (drop -v) 


* xciv), -dou(v), Bail v) > -ei(v) (drop dental) 
*-ovtai(v) > -oveiv) (assimilation, compensatory lengthening, © f 


spurious diphthong) 
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$53. The Relative Pronoun and the Relative Clause 


There are in Greek, as in English, three types of sentences: simple, compound, and complex. A 
simple sentence has only one subject and one predicate (e.g., “Gorgias speaks well."). A compound 
sentence has more than one subject and predicate, each joined together by a coordinating conjunc- 
tion such as and, but, for, or, nor (e.g., “Gorgias speaks well, and the citizens are being persuaded by 
his words”)? 

Acomplex sentence has one or more than one independent or main clause and one or more than 
one dependent or subordinate clause? 


Gorgias, who speaks well, persuades the citizens. 


The subordinate clause in this example (“who speaks well”) functions as an adjective describing 

“Gorgias” and is called a relative clause.‘ A relative clause is introduced by a relative pronoun (who 
in this example), and the clause describes or qualifies an antecedent. An antecedent (Gorgias in 
this example) is a word that usually goes before the relative pronoun, and it is the word to which 


the relative pronoun refers. 


Relative Clause: an adjectival subordinate clause that describes an antecedent and is introduced 
. bya relative pronoun’ 

Relative Pronoun: a word that introduces a relative clause and refers to an antecedent (in English: 

who, whose, whom, which, that, and sometimes what) 

Antecedent: a word described by the relative clause and referred to by the relative pronoun 


2. Simple and compound sentences contain independent clauses only. An independent clause contains a subject and a verb 
and expresses a complete thought, and it may stand alone as a simple sentence. If it is part of a complex sentence, an independent 
clause is often called a main clause. 

3. Asubordinate clause contains a subject and a finite verb, but it cannot stand alone as a complete sentence. 

4. For subordinate clauses that function as adverbs see Part 2, $147; as nouns see $69. 

5. There are also relative adjectives, adverbs, and conjunctions, all of which may introduce relative clauses. 


— 
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In the following sentences containing relative clauses, the antecedent is italicized, the relative 
pronoun is boldfaced, and the relative clause is underlined. 


‘The weapons that the allies asked for have been sent. 
I pity the woman whose husband has gone to war. 
A poet to whom the Muses are friendly makes good poems. 


The relative pronoun in Greek has singular and plural forms in all three genders. MEMORIZE 
THE DECLENSION OF THE RELATIVE PRONOUN ACROSS THE SINGULAR AND THEN ACROSS THE 


PLURAL. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The relative pronoun has no vocative case forms. 

2. Almost all the forms of the relative pronoun are identical with corresponding forms of the 
article, except that while the article has initial tau, the relative pronoun has a rough breathing 
for every form. The masculine nominative singular of the relative pronoun, óc, is not identical 
with the corresponding form of the article, 6. 

3. All the forms of the relative pronoun have accents, acute in the nominative and accusative, 
circumflex in the genitive and dative. 


MEMORIZE THE FOLLOWING RULE: THE RELATIVE PRONOUN AGREES WITH ITS ANTECEDENT 
IN GENDER AND NUMBER. ITS CASE, HOWEVER, IS DETERMINED BY ITS SYNTAX WITHIN THE 
RELATIVE CLAUSE. For example: ` 


Toíc Adyois ob¢ 6 Topyids Eheyev ovdk éxerOouny. 
By the words that Gorgias was saying I was not being persuaded. 
I was not being persuaded by the words that Gorgias was saying. 


The relative pronoun (oc) introduces a relative clause (ods ó l'opyíág £Aeyev) that describes the 
antecedent (tots Adyots). ods is masculine and plural to agree with ÀóTotç, its antecedent. It is ac- 
cusative, however, because it is the direct object of £Aeysv, the verb in the relative clause. 


ti ayab À & ths yis mšuzerar Aéyerv £0£Aovotv. 
To the good woman who out from the land is being sent to speak they are willing. 
They are willing to speak to the good woman who is being sent out from the land. 


fj is feminine and singular to agree with ayaQj, its antecedent. It is nominative, however, because it 
is the subject of réuxetat, the verb in the relative clause. 


rara à Ekeyov xal ó IIpíauoç £eyev. ; 
These things (d.o.) that Lwas saying also Priam was saying. 
Priam also was saying these things that I was saying. 


ta’ 


is accusative, however, because itis the 


[4 
The. citizen we heed of whom on account oft 
We heed the citi 


f. 
HER 


R 
e 
m] 
£o 
e 
Q 
o 
ren 
E. 
2 £2 


99 is masculine and ee to agree with xoAtry, its antecedent. It is genitive, however, because its 
syntax in the relative clause is Subjective Genitive. 


OBSERVATIONS 


a E 


2. The relative pronoun is often placed immediately after its antecedent, 


3. Translations of relative pronoun forms in Greek require mastery ofthe uses of the relative 
pronoun forms in English: | 


Beings (sing. or pl.) Things (sing. or pl.) 
Subject | who that/which 
Possessive whose . ^ whose 
Object of verbs and prepositions whom that/which 
Restrictive and Nonrestrictive Relative Clauses; ^" ^ 7! U 


In both Greek and English there are two different kinds of relative clauses. A restrictive relative 
clause contains information about the antecedent that is essential to the meaning of the sentence. 
In English such a clause is not set off by commas, and an antecedent that is not a person is referred 
to in English by the relative pronoun that. 


Men who are without weapons will not fight. 
Ilost the book that you lent me. 


In each of these sentences the relative clause restricts the meaning ofthe antecedent in a way that 
is essential for the sense of the sentence. The men who "will not fight" are not men in general, but 
^meh who are without weapons." The book that "lost" is not any book, but "the book that you lent 
me." Such restrictive relative clauses are not set off by commas. That is used when the antecedent 
is not a person. 

A nonrestrictive relative clause contains information about the antecedent that is not essential 
to the meaning ofthe sentence. In English such a clause is always set off by commas, and an anteced- 
ent that is not a person is referred to in English by the relative pronoun which. 


Hades, who rules the Underworld, is a brother of Zeus. 
You would enjoy this book, which was written by my sister. 
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In each of these sentences the relative clause contains additional but nonessentialinformation about 
the antecedent. Such nonrestrictive clauses are always set off by commas. Which is used when the 


antecedent is not a person. 
In Greek the same pronouns are used for both restrictive and nonrestrictive clauses. The two 


types can be distinguished by punctuation only. 
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Connective Relative 


Sometimes a Greek sentence begins with a relative pronoun, and its antecedent is a word in the 
preceding sentence or the entire content ofthat sentence. For example: 


oi AaxeBauyóviot thv payny évikov. ó z@ 8] Bei éyerv. 
The Spartans were prevailing in the battle. Which thing to the people it was necessary to tell. 
The Spartans were prevailing in the battle. And it was necessary to tell the people this thing. 


OBSERVATIONS 


.1. The relative pronoun ô is neuter and singular to agree with the entire content ofthe preced- 
ing sentence, which serves as its antecedent. It is accusative, however, because its syntax in the 
relative clause is Accusative, Direct Object. 

2. A connective relative is often best translated with a conjunction such as “and” and a demon- 
strative pronoun (i.e., “this thing”). 


The Generic Antecedent 


Sometimes a relative clause appears with no expressed antecedent. When this occurs, a generic 
antecedent must be supplied in an English translation. For example: 


| j ix á siyo t) ol tis 6aAávtns fipxov Kal tig ridan ry vijgüry py v'elxov. 
| S Z (Those men/ The men) who the sea were ruling and the land the rule (d.o.) ofthe islands they 
L were holding. 
i Those men who were ruling the sea and the land were holding the rule of the islands. 
pavOdver š0£)o dep obtos OiBáoxet. (xep [enclitic particle] very, even) 


To learn I wish (the very things) that this man is teaching. 
I wish to learn the very things that this man is teaching. 


óc dnd täy Oey wh pieTrar noAAOds Éxet zóvouç., 
(e/he one one) | is by the gods is not loved many toils (d.o.) has. 
He who is not loved by the gods has many toils. 


i 6. In Greek texts different conventions of punctuation make even punctuation an unreliable method of distinguishing between 
restrictive and nonrestrictive clauses. 


2. In the second sentence the enclitic pute zep has been added to the relative pronoun. (For 
enclitics see $54 J| This particle, which may also stand apart f from the word it emphasizes (e.g., & 
zep) means “very,” “even.” It often appears with a form of the relative pronoun and may empha- 
size other words as well. 


The relative pronoun dep has no expressed antecedent. Since &xep is neuter plural, a ge- 
neric neuter plural antecedent, “the de things,” is supplied as the direct object of the verb 
"learn" in the main clause. 


3. In the third sentence the relative eee óc has no expressed antecedent. Since óc is mascu- 
line singular, a generic masculine singular antecedent, "He/'The one,” is supplied as the subject 
of the verb "has" in the main clause. 


The negation pý is used whenever a relative pronoun in a a relative clause refers to a generic 
antecedent. 


ü obvoc SiBáoxst, ud a "m ; Lx n Ke r: P: i 
The things that this man is teaching, these things I wish to learn. 


OBSERVATION 


In this sentence tara refers with emphasis and points back to the relative pronoun à. 


Attraction 


Sometimes the case of a relative pronoun is attracted (changed) into the case of its antecedent. This 
may occur when (1) the information contained in the relative clause provides an essential descrip- 
tion of the antecedent and (2) the relative pronoun would have been in the accusative case (had 
attraction not occurred) and the antecedent is in either the genitive or dative case. For example: 


TOA EpavOdvopev ex «Qv AOywv v £Aeyov ol cogot. 
We were learning many things from the wor de(that the wise men were Foe) 


zpóc tò &ya05v &yovrai ol vedvion voto &yaDotc Epyoi[of? Toig. 
The young men are led toward the good by the good deeds that you are doing. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first sentence the relative pronoun @v has been attracted into the case of its anteced- 
ent, Aóywv. If attraction had not occurred, the relative pronoun would have been ove, direct 
object of ÉAeyov: éx vv Aóywv ofc ÉAeyov. Even when attraction occurs, the relative is trans- 
lated with its proper syntax within the relative clause. 

2. In the second sentence the relative pronoun oig has been attracted into the case of its ante- 
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cedent, £pyoic. If attraction had not occurred, the relative pronoun would have been &, direct 
object of xoigic: tots t'yaoic Epyots à rorets. f 

3. A relative pronoun in the accusative case is often but not always attracted into the case ofan 
antecedent in the genitive or dative case. 


When a relative pronoun is attracted into the case of an antecedent that is a demonstrative pronoun, 
the antecedent is often’omitted, but it must be supplied in translation. For example: ^ 
—— p 


ZOMO Qv viuG uev £v TÕE TH TOAELW veAeverjcovatv. 
Many of those men whom we honor will die in this war. 


TOOTOV TOV KOINTHY PIAG èp oic À yet. 
I love this poet for those things that he says. 


OBSERVATIONS 


tecedent, the antecedent is dropped. 

2. In the second sentence the phrase 9’ ois appears in place of the fuller expression ¿mì éxeivots 
&. éxeivots would have been the object of the preposition ¿zi and the antecedent for the rela- 
tive pronoun ë, the expected direct object of Aéyet. When the relative pronoun is attracted into 
the case ofthe antecedent, the antecedent is dropped, and the preposition is retained. 

3. When a relative pronoun is attracted into the case of an antecedent that is dropped, the ante- 
cedent is supplied in an English translation, and the correct case of the relative pronoun is re- 
stored. Thus, Qv is translated “of those men whom" and ë oic is translated "for those things 
that." 


@ DRILL 53 D-E MAY NOW BE DONE. 


654. Enclitics 


In addition to proclitics ($10, Observation 1, p. 32), there are other words in Greek that have no 
accents of their own. These words are called enclitics (< £ykMtvo, "lean on"), and they differ from 
proclitics in that they are pronounced closely with preceding words. Five enclitics are: 


[ yE at least, at any rate (limits); indeed (emphasizes) 
zep even, very 

X06 somehow 

Tot — surely, you know 

moté atsome time, ever 


OBSERVATION 


p — 
Enclitics are either smonosyllabic. (having one syllable) of disyllabic (having two syllables). When 
a disyllabic enclitic is listed in a vocabulary entry, an acute accent is placed on its ultima. 


1 P h +eor e-e (no change) 

2. a P a teore-e (no change) 

3 à P ú +eore-e (acute added to ultima) 

4 á p + eor e-e (acute added to ultima) 

5. a É u +e (no change) 

6. a p u +e-€| (acute added to ultima of enclitic) 


OBSERVATIONS 


€ 3 


1. In the rules pictured above, "e" stands for a monosyllabic enclitic and “e-e” for a disyllabic 
enclitic. 
2. When an enclitic (of one or two syllables) directly follows a word with an acute accent or a 


circumflex on the ultima, the acute accent does not change to a grave (rule 1), and the circumflex 
remains unchanged (cule 2). 


&ya86c ye xoutüc a good poet (subj.) 
áStkceiv voi to do wrong, you know 


(Italics indicate the emphasis placed on a word by the enclitic ye.) 


3. When an enclitic (of one or two syllables) directly follows a word with a circumflex on the 
penult, the ultima of that word receives an acute accent in addition (rule 3). 


ab cá TOL these things (subj. or d.o.), you know 


4. When an enclitic (of one or two syllables) directly follows a word with an acute accent on the 
antepenult, the ultima of that word receives an acute accent in addition (rule 4). 


ob Teletal Kote. He does not obey ever. 


change of accent occurs (rule 5)./However, when a disyllabic enclitic directly follows a word with 
an acute accent on the penult, the enclitic receives an acute accent on the ultima (rule 6). Ifan 
enclitic is followed by another word, the acute on its ultima follows the regular rules for the 


possibilities of accent and is changed to a grave. 


5. When a monosyllabic enclitic directly follows a word with an acute accent on the penult, no 


£xaipouc ye companions (d.o.) 
todto ob Ayo MOTE. I do not say this thing ever. 
ob Aéyw Kote TOTO. Ido not say this thing ever. 


When an enclitic (of one or two syllables) directly follows a proclitic, the proclitic receives an acute 


accent. Even when the vowel of the enclitic i$ lost through elision, the proclitic receives an acute 
accent. 


ol ye xoAirat the citizens, at least (subj.) 
aly’ dpetal the virtues, at least (subj.) 


otvot £O£Xovotv. ‘They are not, you know, willing. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1, ob vot and ob zore are often written as single words, although their accents are determined 
by the rules for enclitics: obtot (not *obtot) and obzove; ary” 

2. The accents on many forms of the demonstrative adjective and pronoun 68e, Se, 168 reflect 
the word's origin as a combination of the article with the originally enclitic particle -8e: ó 8s > 
88¢ (enclitic follows proclitic); záç Se > váo8s (acute accent on ultima remains acute). 


When an enclitic (of one or two syllables) directly follows one or more than one other enclitic, each 
preceding enclitic (except the last in the series) receives an acute accent. 


T00TÓ YŠ TOL this thing, you know 
A disyllabic enclitic sometimes begins a sentence or clause and in this position has an accent on 
the ultima. 

notè SiSdoxet, rotè SiSdoxKetat. (xoté..., xoté... sometimes ..., sometimes...) 


Sometimes he is teaching, sometimes he is being taught. 


© DRILL 54 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$55. The Verb eiyí 


Unlike the verbs presented thus far, the Greek verb eiuf, copa1, ——, ——, ——, ——, “be”; “exist,” 
does not have a first principal part ending in -w and is not an omega verb. Rather, it is called a -ut 
verb because its first principal part ends in -ju7 


The Present and Imperfect Active Indicative of eit 


In the present and imperfect indicative, eiui has irregular active voice forms only. 
had but 
hy 


MEMORIZE THESE FORMS, PAYING SPECIAL ATTENTION TO ACCENT, AND BE PREPARED TO 
RECITE THEM QUICKLY. I | 


7. -gt verbs are also called athematic verbs because, unlike omega verbs, their endings are attached directly to their stems with 
| no intervening thematic vowels (-o- or -e-); see §26. ` 


OBSERVATIONS 


writ ten with acut 
observed (50. 


2. Both the third person singular and the third person plural present active indicative have a 
nu movable. 


3. Forms of giui inthe imperfect tense ar 


inot enclitics and | have recessive accents. The imper- 
fect conjugation uses the augmented té: 


stem ñ-. An ME 


4. The alternate first person singular imperfect active indicative fjv is identical with the third 
person singular imperfect active indicative fjv. Context usually makes clear whether a form is 
first or third person. 


s. eiut islintransitive, and it has no middle or passive: forms in the present and imperfect tenses. 


6. The English translations given above for the i imperfect forms of sipi (“I was,” etc.) are idiom- 

atic and are used instead of the less natural but more accurate translations (“I was being,” etc.). 

The imperfect tense in Greek may have progressive or repeated aspect only (not simple), and al- 

ternate translations that convey these aspects are also possible: “I used to be,” “I was (repeat- 

edly)," etc. p 

The third pe ‘person ‘som singular present active indicative of eipt is accented on the penult— 
Eoti(v)——when it is the first word in a sentence. In this fosition with this s accent, £oi(v) usually 
indicates existence (“there is") or possibility (“itis possible’ 5E zonk (v) is also accented on the penult 
when it follows o?x, uñ, xat, AA or àAXá, and robt or todT0.! whe any of the other enclitic forms 
of cipi (first person singular or first, second, or ka pers da (plural) follows these words or is the 
first word in a sentence, it is accented on the ultima. [Whe& any enclitic form of eiui follows a word 


in elision, it retains its accent on the ultima. 
ToAAol 8’ elotv £v &yopd. And many men are in the agora. 
Z \ 


The Future Indicative of eiui; Partial Deponents 


In the future indicative, the verb sipi has middle voice forms only, and itis conjugated almost identi- 
cally with omega verbs. Many | Greek verbs lack active voice forms in the future: tense and in this tense 


verb may be identified by a second Pod part that ends in -opan uj There is no penal middle v voice 
significance and no special translation for the middle voice forms of a partial deponent. 


8. Deponent means "putting aside." Partial deponents are “putting aside" (lack) active voice forms in the future tense. 
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IB Middle Indicative: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The future stem of a partial deponent is found by dropping the first person singular ending 
-opat from the second principal part. To this stem are added the regular future middle endings. 


2. The third person singular future middle indicative of eit is irregular: tora (not "Éceva1). 
MEMORIZE THIS IRREGULAR FORM. 


The Present Active and Future Middle Infinitives of eiuí 


eiui has two infinitives. The present active infinitive is irregular. The future middle infinitive is 
formed regularly from the stem éo-: 


OBSERVATION 


The accent on the present active infinitive is persistent on the penuli. Final -at counts as short for 


purposes of accent. The accent on the future middle infinitive is recessive. Final -at counts as 
short for purposes of accent. 


MEMORIZE THESE INFINITIVE FORMS. 
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In many sentences the verb ' "be'isused to express an equivale n eenthesubjectandan element 


in the predicate ($6, p. 23). This element may be either a noun or an adjective. For example: 
m Eoi mous. ‘This man is a poet. 
téxvov cipi Tipi&tpov. Tama child of Priam. 
ot Topyiov Aóyorsiotv dbior. The speeches of Gorgias are unjust. 
ugyáAa hy xà êxeivwy Epya. ‘The deeds of those men were great. 


The syntax of each of the italicized words in the first two sentences (xote, vécvov) is Predicate 
Nominative. The syntax of each of the italicized words in the third and fourth sentences (&8wo1, 
ueyáAa) is Nominative, Predicate Adjective. 


OBSERVATIONS 


j I 
1. À predicate adjective e agrees with ae noun it modifies (the subject) in gender, number, and case. 


2. Although the Copulative verb is frequently placed between the subject and the predicate nom- 
inative or predicate adjective, the order of these three elements (subject, copulative verb, predi- 
cate nominative or predicate adjective) is determined by the particular emphasis sought by the 
writer or speaker. Each element may appear in any of the three possible positions. 


The Nominal Sentence and the Predicate Position 


Especially in a timeless proverbial statement, a form of the copulative verb eiut is frequently omit- 
ted in Greek but must be supplied in English. Such a statement with no expressed verb is called a 
nominal sentence. For example: 


ù oxi aBavaros. The soul (is) immortal. 
uoipa zo) Qy f| ovugopa. Misfortune (is) the fate of many men. 
OBSERVATIONS 


ve y J Ae 
1. When an adjective i is placed ói outside the attributive position —that NGA itis not directly pre 


ceded by a form of the article —it is said to be in the predicate position. Adjectives in nominal 
sentences are always in the predicate position. The syntax of á&vavoc in the first sentence is 
Nominative, Predicate Adjective. 

2. The first sentence could also be written áO&vavoc fi ñ vex. With such séhieticés one may con- 
trast the phrase fj á8&vacoc Woxn, “the immortal soul." 


. 3. The verb to be supplied in nominal sentences is almost always the third person singular pres- 
ent active indicative of “be,” “is.” 


4. When two nouns are se brie: ina a nominal sentence, the Mas isi often distinguished from 
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eiui Meaning “Exist” 


In addition to functioning as a copulative verb joining subjects to predicate nominatives and predi- 
cate adjectives, eiui may be used to assert the existence of people or things. For example: 


eit tH dAnPeiq Ozot. There are truly gods. 
Gods truly exist. 

fiv póßos êv +ñ Tñ. ‘There was fear in the land. 

ap’ Zot vóutoc Sixatoc; Is there a just law? 


Does a just law exist? 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. When eiui means “exist,” it is often the first word in its sentence or clause. 

2. When the third person singular present active indicative of eiui is used to assert existence, 
it is usually accented on the penult: £ozi(v). When the third person plural present active indi- 
cative of iui is used to assert existence and is the first word in a sentence, it is accented on the 
ultima: eict(v). 

3. In these sentences each form of sipi (eici, ñv, ott) is the entire predicate. Such predicates 
may be modified by adverbs or adverbial expressions (tf 4An Geta, ¿v +ñ Yñ), but they do not 
contain predicate nominatives or predicate adjectives. The things that are said to exist (eof, 
pos, vógoc) are the subjects of the forms of sipi. ` 

4. Itis convenient to use the English expletive “there” when translating statements of existence.? 


7 
; ; "EP guit a 
ovis vu ONE VI pot ho 


657. Subject Infinitive 


The infinitive, which is a verbal noun, may function as the object of another verb ($36). It may also 
be the subject of a verb, and when it is so used, it is called a Subject Infinitive. For example: 


g. An expletive is a word that stands in place of or anticipates a following word or phrase. 


1. The Subject Infinitive is a neuter singular noun. In the first two sentences, the predicate 
adjectives å&yaĝóy and xaxóv are neuter nomin ative singular. (It is also possi ible to view 
àyaĝóy and xaxóv as substantives [^a good thing,” “a bad thing"] functioning as Predicate 
Nominatives.) 

2. The adverb u) is used to negate a Subject Infinitive, as in the second sentence. 
3. A Subject Infinitive is often the subject of a nominal sentence, as in the second and third 
sentences. 
4. The Genitive of Possession may appear in the predicate position with a Subject Infinitive, as 
in the third sentence. A Genitive of Possession in the predicate position may be translated with 
the words “belongs to.” 
5. When éo71(v) means “it is possible," it functions as an impersonal verb. Ani impe ersonal verb, 
usually in the third person singular, is a verb that has no personal subject such as “I” or “you.” det 
is also an impersonal verb. In the fourth sentence, the Subject Infinitive qustetaii is the sub- 
ject of Zot: “Is to be loved possible?" In the fifth sentence, the Subject Infinitive &pyecOo is 
the subject of Sef: “To begin a war is necessary.” 


6. It is convenient in English to add the pronoun “it” when translating sentences with imper- 


sonal verbs, but "it" is an expletive that merely anticipates the Subject Infinitive. Since it is a 
verbal noun, the Subject Infinitive may be translated with the English gerund,” as in the sec- 
ond translation of the first sentence. 


$58. Subject Accusative 


The subject of a conjugated or finite verb is in the nominative case, but the subject of an infinitive 
is in the accusative case. A noun or pronoun so used is called a Subject Accusative. For example: 


kaAóv ë ot TodToV TOV vedviav eùi SiddoxeoOu. * : 
tisa afine thing for this) young man, to be taught: well. 


The syntax of P italicized word (vedvidy, xoAtcac, A@nvaious) is Subject Accusative. 


10. À gerund is a verbal noun ending in “-ing.” 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. In each of these sentences, a Subject Infinitive has with it a Subject Accusative: vedvidy is 
the subject of 5i8doxeoGa1; ASnvaious is the subject of xoheustv; and modirdc is the subject 
of tipdv. 

2. It is possible for a Subject Infinitive to appear with both a Subject Accusative and an Accusa- 
tive, Direct Object. In the second sentence, 0206 is the direct object of tīpâv. 

3. In an English translation of a sentence containing a Subject Accusative and a Subject Infini- 
tive, the word "for" is added before the Subject Accusative. 


@ DRILL 56-58 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


i, A fragment from the Lesbian poet Al 


olves yàp avOpanw Slortpov... (Alcaeus, frag. 333) 


a 


oiyoç, olvov, ó wine Siontpov, biómtpOv, 


ó means for seeing through 
avOpanw (Lesbian) = Attic áv0pomoo (+ gen.) 


Fragments from the works of the philosopher Heraclitus 


2: 1Q ody THEW Svoua Bloc! Epyoy 82 Cdvatos. (Heraclitus, frag. 48) 
ov (postpositive particle) therefore dvopa, óvóuatoc, có name 
Tó£ov, tóSov, tó bow thios; cf. Bids, Biot, 6 bow 
€ 3 / a ` ^p H £y x » e 
3. 6 &vatiob tO yatveetóv oti TO £v AgÀgoíc obre e Myet óbre &póxvet GAG onpatves. 

M l (Heraclitus, frag. 93) 
dvak, vartos, ó lord kpoztu, koii, Expoya, ——, kéxpvppuat, 
uavcetov, pavtsion, Tó oracle £kpóqOnv hide, conceal 
AsAgol, AcAoGv, oi Delphi (the place of Apollo's cnguatvo, ouav, eonunva, , 020 f uacua, 

most famous temple) éoypavOnyv indicate, give a sign 
odte... ote... neither... nor... 
4. An observation of the Chorus 
- FOO yàp aloxpóv é£apapráveiv. (Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound 1039) 


i£ayapvávo (&&- + duaptave), £&apaprioouas, 


2Ejpaptoy, cEnudptyxa, ££quápsupas, 
2EnuaptHOnv miss the mark, err greatly 


5. A messenger gives two characterizations of the seer Amphiaraus, set to defend one of the seven 
gates of Thebes. 


09 yàp Goxety üpiovoc, &AN eivor Ofer (Aeschylus, Seven Against Thebes 592) 
Soxéw, 6E, £8o£a, —, Sé5oypai, seem dpiotos, dpiotny, b) best 

Seivoc öç 0£obc oé Bena, (Aeschylus, Seven Against Thebes 596) 
ofa, ; ; ; , — worship, 


honor 
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6. The Chorus states a truism. 


Aids ob xapBavóc otv 
ueyáAà phy anépatos. (Aeschylus, Suppliant Women 1048-49) 


zapBazós, xapBatév to be overcome &népátoc, ånépātov boundless, infinite 
u£yáAà (Doric) = Attic ueyáAn 


7. An utterance of Achilles in Aeschylus’s Myrmidons 


érAwv, ÓxÀ cv Sel. (Aeschylus, frag. 232) 


Fragments from tragedies of Aeschylus 


8. ws ob Sixaiws Gavatov £yOovotv Ppotoi, 

domep uéywov bua TÖV moÀÀ Qy xax. (Aeschylus, frag. 353) 
Qç (exclam. adv.) how põua, pipatos, tó protection, defense, 
#8w, ——, ——, ——, ——, —— hate deliverance 


pEytotos, peyiotn, u£yuo Tov greatest 


9. ol TOL exevay POL TOV TOVWY EpeiopaTta. (Aeschylus, frag. 385) 
otevayuds, otevaypod, 6 groan, moan épeiopa, épeiopatoc, TÓ prop, support 
10. Kaddv Si kal yépovtt pavOdverv cogá. (Aeschylus, frag. 396) 


yípov, yépovtos, ó old man 


11. Creon reacts to news of his wife's death. 
Quot por tå’ obr én’ GAAov Bpoxàv 


éuág dppdcer nor’ ££ aitids. (Sophocles, Antigone 1317-18) _ 


Quot pot (interj.) alas! ah me! - ápuóto, &puóco, fipuoca, fjpuoxa, ippoopat, 
Éuóc, yf], £uóv my; &pác (Doric) = Attic šuñç ")puócOmv be adapted; fit; apply 


sopol ópavvoi tay copHy Evvoveld. 


13. 


rbpayyoc, vopávvov, ó absolute ruler, monarch; 
tyrant 
14. — toic yap Otkatoi ávc£xei ob pábDuov. 


&veéxo (&yzu  £yo) withstand, hold out 
against (+ dat.) 


15. — KdÀóv qpovetv tov Óvntóv tvOposoic toa. 


ppovéw think 


16. QAM sioù untpi natdes &yicopat Biov. 


win, un rpós, fj mother 


Gey 
TEA 


oh 


17. AAN £cO' ó OávatocAoicBoc iàtpóc vócov. 


AoicOoc, Aoic9ov last (of all) 


làrpóc, lávpo, ó doctor, healer 


Qn 


18. ei yàp sò xintovov oi Aube Kóbor. 


,— fall 


nixtw, xecoüuat Exeoov, REntwKA, 


oxida, oxidc, ñ shadow 
(Sophocles, frag. 14) 
Evvovoid, Evvovolae, f) being together, 


association 


(Sophocles, frag. 78) 


(Sophocles, frag. 346) 


tog, ion, tcov equal 


(Sophocles, frag. 685) 


dyxipa, ayKdpas, ñ anchor 


(Sophocles, frag. 698) 


vócoc, vócov, f) sickness, disease 


(Sophocles, frag. 895) 


xbBos, xófov, ó cube; pl, dice 
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19. A Spartan envoy, Melesippus, makes this prediction to his é&cort as he departs from Athenian 


ma E 


territory. | Aa n. meet at x 
PE E etes í Ue 
fost —=< r =! ^d r ^w X : * 
(Adem Hesp rois EAXMjot peyaawy. xax peu, A (Thucydides, Peloponnesian War 1L12.4) 


EN DES 
mr y X CSS, 
ACES ea 


hepa, fju£pás, fj day 


20. Conversing with Creon, who has banished her, Medea makes a despairing remark. 


ped ged, Bpotois Epwres Qç kakóv u£ya. (Euripides, Medea 330) 


Qs (interj.) alas! oh! Qç (exclam. adv.) how 


Fragments from the tragedies of Euripides 


21. Aóyoc yàp todpyov où vikG rote. (Euripides, frag. 97N) 
22. atyvac SimKetc, @ cékvov, tas Arisa. : (Euripides, frag. 271N) 
KTHVOs, zzy, zr vóv winged; swift-moving; Stax, Sim, £8(o5a, ——, Sediwypar, 

fleeting é51wy8nv pursue, chase 
23. o? Sixtai xoc Kóvec oi Bedi, 

GAN’ f| Aii] yap kal Stà exócov BrExet. (Euripides; frag. 555N) 

rtr, SýxTtov, 6 biter cótoc, oxdtov, ó darkness 
«bw, kvvóc, 6 or fj dog | Bairo, ——, &Aewa, —, ——, — see, look (at) 
24. apeti péyrotov cov évdvOpwroigKaddv. —— (Euripides, frag. 1030N) 


uéytooc, ueyiotn, péyioTtov greatest 


25. The hoopoe gives the other birds at least one reason to speak with humans. 
GAN ax’ £y0pQv Sita xoAA& pavOdvovow oi cogot. (Aristophanes, Birds 375) 


Sita (adv.) certainly, of course 


Ë 
CN 
jm] 
tD 
c: 
EK 
e 
B A 
t 
[27] 
c 

fe 


1 Lara 4 AA ay, = ^ A "P + a 
27. Caught and bound by a Scythian archer, a comic character utters a truisry 
mICEA I e S Dixiand ER o Wes zl ; 
0zot, Zeb cAtep, sloly AO ec. (Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazousae 1009) 


GWTNP, TUTHOOC, ó Savior, TOTEO = voc. sing. 
| j 22 j 


EI 


28. A fragment from a comedy 


dy poids cipe thy oxagny oxágnv Atyo. ([Aristophanes] frag. 901b) 
&ypoucoc, &ypotkov living or grown in the coun- KAY, otáone, f] tub, trough 


try, rustic, countrified 


29. Xenophon explains to his men why they must take seriously Spartan Cleander's threat to ban 
them from all the Greek cities in Asia Minor. 


— 


u£vo, BgyQ, Eugrya, usuévijka, ——, —— remain dxonhéw (&xo- + XÀ £O) sail away 


30. Xenophon assures his wife ofthe value of her many domestic tasks. 
Tà yàp cod ve kåyaðá ... oó Sià tag Mpardtytas, dA Sid Tas £v TÔ Bie àperàç tots 


avOpaxots éxabgetar. (Xenophon, Oeconomicus 7.43) 


dpardtys, wpardtytos, ñ bloom of youth; pl, £naóÉo (tm + abw), Exav£f oo, ——, ——, 
signs of youthful beauty — increase, augment 
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31. Socrates sums up his comparison of poets to bees. 


KODPOV yàp xpfiua rout &ovtv kal rtyvov xal iepóv, . . . (Plato, Ion 534b4) 


Xo$9oc, xob9r, koügov light, nimble iepóc, iepá, lepóv sacred, holy 
at1vóc, zr vñ, xv1]vóv winged 
32. While discussing what a lawgiver ought to teach, the Spartan Cleinias utters a truism. 
KaAOV u£v f| GAjGera, Ó éve, xal uóviuov: (Plato, Laws 663e3) 


uóviuoc, uoviun, uóvipov stable, lasting, steadfast 


33. Socrates offers a definition. 

Zot yàp AHO uyñunç ££oSoc. (Plato, Philebus 33e3) 
Mj, Mj8ns, i f forgetfulness: bee nme l: ; < 'É£oBoc, ££680v, ñ going out; way out 
uvñun, uyñuns, memory... | aces? A 


n 
25H] 


34. Glaucon quotes m" 


1 Xd) ea cà xaX. (Plato, Republic 435c8) 


35. The philosopher explains why the soul is a particularly interesting subject. 


ott! yàp olov ápyn Gawv. (Aristotle, About the Soul 402a6) 


téont, subject is the soul otov (adv.) as it were 


36. The philosopher defines two types of law. 
vóuoc Š &cciv ó u£v drog, 6 Sè kotvóc. (Aristotle, Rhetoric 1368b7) 


i8toc, isiä, (Otov private 


Liban, Abange, ñ pain; grief 
ldtpdc, idvpoo, ó doctor, healer 


39. adpyi peylotn vOv £v àvOpomtotg Kak Qy 
åyabá, à May ayabd. 


u£yiroc, peyloty, wéytotov greatest 


40. dye Siapdc oa riy dAnBerav xpóvoc. 


pas, putdc, Tó (day)light 


41. — ai8 &£Xxi8se Booxovertods Kevodcs Bpocóv. 


Booxw, Boerjow, ——, ——, ; 
épocienv feed, nourish 


42. Oy yàp Osol godo dxoOvioxet v£oc. 


&xoO vio (&xo- + vaio), àxoOavobuas, 
axéBavov, te0vnxa, ——, —— die 


43. — ViküraAatác X6purac ñ v£à yápic. 


xa aióc, xa aid, Tarady old 


í 


(Menander, frag. 9) 


(Menander, frag. 559) 


OcAxtipiov, Sekxtyplov, tó charm, spell; means 
of lightening, soothing 


(Menander, frag. 724) 


May (adv.) excessively 


(Menander, Sententiae 13) 


Xpóvoc, ypóvov, ó time 


(Menander, Sententiae 51) 


KEVOS, KEVH, xevóv empt 
j J 


(Menander, Sententiae 425) 


(Menander, Sententiae 533) 
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44. OmÀO0y u£yvoxov £v Dpocoic zü xprjuaca. (Menander, Sententiae 612) 


u£ytooc, ueytovn, yéyiotov greatest 


45. ó Aóvoc idrpóc TOV KATA YOXHV copoð. (Menander, Sententiae 622) 


idtpéc, ifitpod, ó doctor, healer 
6, pov, ) 


46. tuordv Oš kal Sbortnvov avOparotg róyn. (Menander, Sententiae 741) 
TVPAS, TYPAH, TYPASY blind SdotyHvoc, Sbotyvov wretched 

47. — tv yup Tevitwv eiciv oí Adyot kevot. (Menander, Sententiae 752) 
TEVIS, TEVHTOS, ó poor man KEVOG, KEV, KEVOV empty; to no purpose 

48.  yöxñs SAeOpdc toti owpátwyv Epwe. (Menander, Sententiae 851) 


OA sOpoc, óA£Opov, 6 destruction, ruin 
49. A proverb from the school of Pythagoras 


Wo tapeidv tor, &yaO00 u£v &ya0Qy, kakoó BE kakv. (Opinions of the Pythagoreans 117) 


«apeiov, raue[ou, tó treasury, storehouse 
50. The title of one of Plutarch’s works 
zc Sei tov véov rompátwv dxovetv'; (Plutarch) 


xoínua, xoujuacoc, Tó poem taxobw, here, hear and understand (+ gen.) 


51. The biographer reports a saying of Democritus, a philosopher from Thrace. 


Adyos Epyov oxy. (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers 1X37) 


oxid, oxtác, ñ shadow; oxy (Ionic) = Attic oxd 


iesop 


(Aesop, Proverbs 1) 


53 not? Bots, rotè Poráva. (Aesop, Proverbs 143) 
Bobs, Bods, ó or fj bull; cow Borávn, Borávngc, ñ pasture; fodder 

54. — QiÀockalizxzos £v å&váyxy Soxipdtovea, (Aesop, Proverbs 171) 
izzos, ixxov, ó or ñ horse; mare ` Boxiupáto, Soktuáco, £okluaca, ——, 


SeSoxipacpat, £80xipácOnv test; prove 


EE ae | de hg j mM " EE i 2 
Y As Do BiS 


$59. Names of the Gre Gods 


‘The names of Greek gods belong to all three declensions. Here are the names of the most prominent 


Greek gods. 


king ofthe gods, god ofsky and weather <- 


... queen of the gods, goddess of marriage 


god of desire, love . = = 
OBSERVATIONS 


1. If no vocative form is given, the vocative is formed regularly. 

2. In Attic poetry there are additional third-declension forms of Zeus’s name, which are de- 
rived from the stem Zrv-: Zrvóg (gen. sing), Znvi (dat. sing), Zñva (acc. sing). Be prepared to 
recognize these forms when they occur in readings. 

3. AOnva is a contracted first-declension noun. Its stem is A8nva-, to which are added the eae 
ings of long-alpha first-declension nouns. When an alpha contracts with a long alpha, a long al- 
pha is produced (a + à > à). MEMORIZE THIS ADDITIONAL RULE OF ATTIC CONTRACTION. 

4. Although Aró wv does have a regularly formed accusative singular (AzóX) eva) , the more 
common accusative is the irregular AxóAAo, particularly in oaths (e.g., ul TOV Azo). 
Q'oipoc, an alternate name for Apollo, was in origin an adjective meaning “bright.” The two 
names often appear together. 
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The accent on the form Apewe is retained from an earlier Homeric form; A proc. The length of 
the final two vowels was exchanged: -no- > -ew-. This exchange of length is ied quan ntitati ive. 
metathesis. Contrary to the rules for the possiblities of accent, the accent on the resulting ae 
(‘A pews) remains the accent on the form prior to quantitative metathesis (Apyos).- 

6. The first six gods on the list are all siblings. They are the children of the Titans Cronus and 
Rhea. The next seven gods are the children of Zeus by various mothers. Aphrodite and Eros 
have varying genealogical traditions. 

7. With the exception of Eros and (usually) Hades, the gods on this list are often referred to as 
the Olympian gods, the gods who displaced the preceding generation of gods (the Titans) and 
dwell on Mount Olympus. 


In addition to begetting many of the Olympian gods, Zeus also fathered the divine Muses, whose 
mother was Memory (Mvquocóvn, Mvnpocóvng, ñ). Collectively the Muses are the goddesses of 
the arts, and each Muse was eventually associated with a particular art. (LEARN THIS NOUN: 
Modoa, Motong, ñ Muse.) Here are the names of the nine Muses. 


s a Tepiióoas ñ ey no — "Delightingin ee se of dence. zx 


OBSERVATION 


"Epató and KAswuo are irtegulat, contracted third-declension nouns. They are declined 


identically: 

Nom./Voc. | Epato Kasia 
Gen. "Epatoóc KAewoc - 
Dat. "Eparoi KAetot 
Acc. "Epato Kei 


FAMILIARIZE YOURSELF WITH THE NAMES AND DECLENSIONS OF THE GODS GIVEN HERE AND 
BE PREPARED TO RECOGNIZE THEM WHEN THEY OCCUR IN READINGS. 


V 


CHAPTER ó 


Vocabulary 


A0ñvau A0nvàv, ai Athens 
Seondtns, Seorótov, ó master, lord; 
absolute ruler 

EAevPepia, EXevOepidc, ñ freedom 


8o0Aoc, SotAÀov, ó slave 

or Y ves AH 2j 
byw, dyüyos, ó contest; struggle 
&vfjp, &v8póc, 6 man; husband +). 


¿Y@, 406/pov I; me ($67) 
Huis, Hu@v we; us ($67) 
oó, co$/cov you ($67) 
üp eic, ép v you (pl.) ($67) 
adtod, adtijs, adtob him, her, it; 
them ($67) 

RON des ee 
Bothopat, Bovdńcopar — — — 
BeBovAnpat, EBovdAnOnv ou want, Vu 
YtYvonar yevtjcouat, éyevouny, 
yéyova, yeyévnuat, become; 
happen; arise, be born ^ «7 m 
Séxouar, SéEopat, £8e£ápmv, — 
SéSey uat, —— accept, receive; 
welcome 
Epxopat, EAedoouat, HAVO, EAyAvOa, 
———, — go, come 
dpaw, öyopar cidov, Ewpdxa/édpaxa, 
éwpapat/Opupat, WPOnv see 


Poo" 


no m 


icis m ov 


VV 


V 


La 
l APRE IU 
A (PN 
Shee Lal 


adtés, abt, adtd -self, very; same 


(§66) 


 SñÀoç, SHAN, SñÀov clear 


aSyA0os, dSyAov unclear 
EhedBepos, £AevO£pà, EhebOepov free 
iuóc, eur, ¿uóv my ($67) 
fju£cepos, juevépá, ñuérepov our ($67) 
óp0óc, 6p01, óp0óv straight; correct. 
cóc, of}, oóv your ($67) 
ipétepos, dpetépa, Ou£vepov your (pl.) 
($67) 
xpno*ós, xpnotn, xpnocóv useful; 
good 


nas, xáca, zy all, every; whole ($68) 
ånäç, dndoa, &xav (quite) all, 
every; whole ($68) 


&vev (prep. + gen.) without 

ë< (conj.) that; because ~~ 

o$v (postpositive conj.) then, therefore 

obce/uije . .. obte/pyte... (conj) 

neither... nor... pono 

mó0zv (inieriod: adv.) from where 

xoi (interrog. adv.) to where 

x09 (interrog. adv.) where 

bxép (prep. + gen.) over; on behalf of 
(prep. + acc.) beyond 

Qç (proclitic conj.) that; as 

Gonep (conj.) just as 


m 
i 
[To 


) ep with an acut [e 
rs either to the master ofa 
€ 3 Š 4E 


e 


the antep 


=> £AscvOspia, LevBepidc, ñ, “freedom,” is an abstract noun used primarily of political freedom (as op- 
posed to slavery). It itis formed by the addition of the first-declension abstract noun suffix -iå to 
édedOep-, the stem of the adjective £Ae08epoc. 


“> àYyóv, &yYQyoc, 6 isa noun derived from the root ofthe verb yu, &y-, and its original meaning was 
an “assembly,” the result of a group's being led together. Because &ywv was the word used for an as- 
sembly for an athletic competition such as the Olympic games (ó ‘Ohvpmiaxds &yóv) , it came to 
mean "contest," its more common meaning in Attic Greek. By extension of this idea aywv was used 


of any "struggle" or “battle.” p eR ee 
p. loe C34 eu 


=> vU], &vopós, ó ó,an irregular third-declension noun, means “man” as opposed to woman, god, or 
youth. &vtjp may also mean “husband,” and it is often used of a man in the prime of his life or of one 
who possesses courage. 
MEMORIZE THE FOLLOWING DECLENSION, PAYING PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO ACCENTS: 


åvýp has a stem with three different forms: a long-vowel grade with a long vowel between the nu and 
the rho (&vnp-); a short-vowel grade with a short vowel between the nu and the rho (&vep-); and a 
zero grade with no vowel between the nu and the rho (&v8p-). The expected zero grade of &vijp, 
*ivp-, is replaced by &vBp- in accordance with a regular sound change that occurred in Greek (*-vp- 

> -vSp-). In the dative plural form an alpha is added before the ending. With the exception of the voc- 
ative singular and the dative plural, the accentual pattern of &yñp is identical with the one for third- 
declension nouns with monosyllabic nominative singulars (cf. the declension of psv and $52, 
Observation 2, p. 122). 


=> Bovrouat, Bovdroopar, ——, ——, BeBobAnpa, BovdnOny is a passive-in-the-aorist deponent 
verb ($65). That is, all its forms are middle except for its aorist forms, which are passive. BotAopat 
means “want” or “wish,” and it often takes an Object Infinitive. It may also be used absolutely. It 
sometimes takes an Accusative, Direct Object, particularly when the direct object is a neuter pro- 
noun. Although BoóXouat and £0£ may both express an idea of wishing or wanting, in Attic prose 
Boddopar is used when a subject desires or chooses an action, but £0€Aw is used when a subject is open 
to or accepts an action. 


Hs The Ds -ouny in the third D part indicates that this verb has a second aorist. The 
additional fourth principal part—the first person singular perfect active indicative—is used to form 
perfect active forms, which do not differ in meaning from the perfect middle forms made from the 
fifth principal part ($83). yiyvopa: means “become,” “happen,” “arise,” “be born,” and may be used 
of both people and things. When yiyvouatis used as a copulative verb with a Predicate Nominative 


| 
| 
| 
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or a Nominative, Predicate Adjective, it may be translated "become." Its aorist may also be used as 
the simple past of eiut and translated accordingly. 


; yiyvovra aides š T tobtov. " Ghildron a are bora from this: män.: 1 
"cmo é £yiyvero Ek TOUTWY. “> Many things were arising from these sings 
äpxwy Eyéveso obroç; melt This man n became (ie. was) archon. 


Séxopat, Séfoua, EeFaunv, —-, dé5eypar, is a middle deponent verb ($65). That is, all its 
principal parts and all its forms are middle. The ending -aunvin the third principal part indicates 
that this verb has a first aorist. 8£youat means "accept" or "receive" with a great variety of direct ob- 
jects (pay, a gift, a story, an oracle, death). The person from whom someone accepts or receives some- 
thing is regularly expressed by zapá and the genitive case. When the direct object of Séyouatis a per- 
son rather than a thing, the appropriate meaning for the verb is “welcome” or "receive favorably.” 


£pxopat, £Veboouat, HAGov, £AjAvOa, ——, — is an intransitive verb that means either "go" or 
“come.” It is a middle deponent in the first two principal parts. Its present, imperfect, and future 
tenses have middle forms only. Future tense forms using a stem from éAedoopat are rare and appear 
chiefly in Homer and tragedy. In Greek prose the future tense of pyopat is supplied by another verb, 
eipt (Part 2, $145). Épxouat has a second aorist with active forms only. Perfect and pluperfect forms 
made from the fourth principal part are also active only ($83). 


ópác, Sonat, eidov, &opáka/&ópáxa, &opáuai/Gupat SpOny, “see,” is an alpha-contracted verb in 
the present and imperfect tenses ($41). The imperfect indicative, however, has a double augment with 
the initial omicron lengthened and an epsilon with a rough breathing added: 


The middle ending, -opar in the second principal part indicates that ópá« is a partial deponent. As 
the -ov ending of the third principal part indicates, ópác has a second aorist. The unaugmented aor- 
ist stem of eiSov is i8-. Thus, for example, the aorist active infinitive i$ ety her are no differences 
in meaning, only differences in form, between the two forms ofthe fourth principal part and the two 
of the fifth principal part. The unaugmented aorist passive stem from the sixth principal part is 
690^. Thus, for example, the future passive indicative is 6pOjoopat, óp0ñogi/óg0ñon, etc. Other 
thanin the future, dpaw appears rarelpin the middle voice and only in poetry. It does appear in the 


passive voice. 


éhevbOepoc, £AevO£pa, ZdevOepov, “free,” may be used to indicate a person legal status (free as op- 
posed to enslaved), or it may be accompanied by a Genitive of Separation (free from pain, fear). 
When used of things, ekenBepoc may mean “open to all” (a marketplace) or “fit for a free person” (a 
speech, thoughts). 


óp0óç, ópOri, óp0óv means “straight” as opposed to crooked (e.g., a straight road) and is also applied 
to “erect” or “upright” posture. It may also denote a person or thing that is “right” or “correct” (a mes- 
senger, a speech, a mind, an opinion). 


After certain verbs and expressions of perceiving, knowing, thinking, and saying, the subordinating 
conjunction 6tt means “that” and introduces a noun clause called an indirect statement ($69). 

The subordinating conjunction ötı may also mean “because.” When it has this meaning, it intro- 
duces an adverbial clause that gives the reason for the main verb. 


TOV ETHIPOV g1ÀG GTI ue piei. ve my companion because he loves me... 


d 


G indicates a CONS Sequence 


A. yahendy £Ü ápxety. 

B. Sel ody tijv TOV mou cv cogíav e so ) uavBaven. 

A. It is difficult to rule well. 

B: It is necessary, then, to learn well the wisdom of the poets. 


The particle combination piv ov has these meanings: (1) in affirmations, “certainly,” “by all means’, 
š >. “ »« » ] Ls " : “< z: DE " » 
(2) in corrections, “no,” “on the contrary’; (3) in transitions to a new subject, “so then,” "therefore. 


obs has an acute accent on the penult because this word is the adverb 09, a proclitic, combined with 
the enclitic connective particle te. yhte has an acute accent on the penult because this word is the 
adverb uñ combined with the enclitic connective particle te. Both the conjunctions cite... obte. 
and wate... yhte... mean “neither... nor... ." The particular elements being negated determine: 
which conjunctions are used. 


|. obte re thous ë Éyoyev obce coBpáyovc. ius U : uS 
us Neither doy we e have. friends nor Ado we hays) al allies Finite indicative verbs 1 receive negation ): 


y &Sixov m te Eoen wire Tiv Dane. t m: 
Itell you neither to love nor to honor the unjust man. n. (Obj ect infinitives receive ne Dion "s 


Both oó7£ .. o0... and phre... pire... are often preceded by a simple negative adverb called 
a redundant negative. A redundant negative strengthens a negative idea, and it should not be trans- 
lated into English. 


oix toihovyo ote re Seondny oi obte I | 
~~ Iwas (not) loving neither master nor slaves, 
` Iwas loving neither master nor slaves. 


When followed by a noun or pronoun in the genitive case, the preposition dxép means “over” or 
<“ » e E e p € » p L o 

above" and expresses a relation opposite to that of ró, “under,” “beneath.” From a location in space, 
"over" is extended to mean “on behalf of.” 


Kah ñ inbp n hevbepid ián, - Noble is the battle over/on behalf of freedom. 


When followed by a noun or pronoun in the accusative case, ómép means "over" or “beyond.” 


‘nip £xiBac £vikQuev. | Beyond (our) hopes we were winning. - 


After certain verbs and expressions of perceiving, knowing, thinking, and saying, the subordinating 
conjunction óc means “that” and introduces a noun clause called an indirect statement ($69). When 
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ic introduces an indirect statement, it differs slightly in usage from 611 in that örı often introduces a 
statement of fact, but óc may suggest that an indirect statement is merely an opinion, true or untrue. 
The subordinating conjunction ç may also mean “as.” With this meaning, it introduces an adverbial 
clause that modifies the main clause. 


When ó meaning “as” is balanced by the adverb odtw(s), “so,” in the main clause, a comparison is ` 
indicated. 


= As slaves (obey) n m ters,s so o free n men e rulers. = perce 


When preceded by óc, the third person singular present active indicative of elut, Zoti(v), is accented 
on the penult: Zott(v). 


=> @onep has an acute accent on the penult because this word is the conjunction @ç, a proclitic, com- 
bined with the enclitic particle -xep. 


Derivatives and Cognates 


Derivatives Cognates 
&vip androgyny, philander 
Yíyvoyat — kin, nation, innate, genealogy 
SeondtN5 despot 
déxouat pandect, synecdoche dogma, decent 
£yo ego, I 
¿uo me 
éhebOepoc liberate, deliver 
Epyouat orient, origin, are 
Huets us 
opdw panorama aware, ware, ward, guard 
dYouat myopia synopsis, optic, oculus, eye 
eidov video, guide, wisdom, idol 
ópOóc orthography, orthodox 
zç pantomime, pandemic, pancreas 
od thou, thee 
dpets you 


rép hyperactive over, superb, sirloin 


t Active a 


4 


time with simple aspect 
x 


X3 
~ $3 

il 
DENS 3: 

eat 


ast time but with progressive or 
I said aorist (past simple) 
I was saying imperfect (past progressive) 
I used to say imperfect (past repeated) 


‘The aorist active and middle tenses of an omega verb are formed from the third principal part (first 
person singular aorist active indicative), and there are two different conjugations for these tenses. 
The conjugation employed by a particular verb is determined by the ending of the third principal 
part. 


TADO, TACO, Éxavoa], Tauka, xéxavua, ExadOnv 

ayo, co, [yayov], fixe, ñyuai, HyOnv 
When the third principal part ends in -a, the verb is said to have a first aorist, and most ofits aorist 
active and middle endings have an -a-. When the third principal part ofa verb ends in -ov, the verb 
is said to have a second aorist, and all its aorist active and middle endings have thematic vowels 
(-o- or -e-). Thus, saó« has a first aorist, and &yw has a second aorist. Most omega verbs have first 
aorists, some have second aorists, and a very few—with two third principal parts—have both a first 
and a second aorist. 


First Aorist Active and Middle Indicative of Omega Verbs 
To form the first aorist active indicative of an omega verb: 


1. take the augmented" aorist active and middle stem by removing the -a from the third prin- 
cipal part 
2. add the following aorist active indicative endings: 


Person Singular. Plural 


hi dig ee ee FAREY s 
SUA Sele alle Uo cate E eer 
V3 o gly) os save ae 


MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS, DOWN THE SINGULAR AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL, AND BE 
PREPARED TO RECITE THEM QUICKLY. 


1. “Aorist” (< aéptstos, "unlimited") refers to the fact that this tense reports a simple occurrence that is not limited as to 


continualice; repetition; or completion. N 
2. Since principal part 3 is the first person singular aorist active indicative, it already has an augment. 
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To form the first aorist middle indicative of an omega verb: 


1, take the augmented aorist active and middle stem by removing the -a from the third principal 


part 
2. add the following aorist middle indicative endings: 


DIQe 


MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS, DOWN THE SINGULAR AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL, AND BE 
PREPARED TO RECITE THEM QUICKLY. 


Thus, the first aorist active and middle indicative conjugations of zaó« are: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The stem from the third principal part is used to form the aorist active and middle tenses 
only. (The stem for the aorist passive is taken from the sixth principal part [$62].) 


2. The accent on finite verb forms is recessive. 
3. The ending ofthe third person singular first aorist active indicative has a movable nu. 


4. Each ofthe endings ofthe aorist middle indicative is a combination of -a- and one of the sec- 
ondary middle/passive personal endings (uv, -co, -xo, -we8a, -08e, -vvo). In the second per- 
son singular ending, the -o- ofthe ending -oo became intervocalic (*-aco) and was lost. The 
remaining vowels contracted according to regular rules of Attic contraction to produce the 
ending -w (*-aoo > *-ao > -w). 


First Aorist Active and Middle Infinitives of Omega Verbs 


To form the first aorist active infinitive of an omega verb: 


1. take the unaugmented aorist active and middle stem by removing the -a and augment from 
the third principal part? 


3. Thus, éxavoa > ravo-; 0a > éBeAno-. 


1. take the una augmente ed 


Ta the third principal part 
2. add the first aorist middle infinitive ending -ac@at. 
For example: 


Unangmented Aorist Active/Middle Stem: napo n 70508 


Bip st Aonst Active Infinitive 


uma to stop (trans) (once) - 
First Aorist, Middle Infinitive 7x naboasBat : to stop (intrans.) (once) 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The accent on the first aorist active infinitive is persistent on the penult, and the final diph- 
thong, -e counts as short for purposes of accent. The persistent accent is seen clearly in an in- 
finitive of more than two syllables. For example: £0:Afjoat. The accent on the first aorist middle 
infinitive is recessive, and the final diphthong, -at, counts as short for purposes of accent. 


2. . The aorist active and middle infinitives do not always indicate past time, but always indicate 


€" DRILL 60 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$61. Second Aorist Active and Middle Indicative 
and Infinitives of Omega Verbs 


Second Aorist Active and Middle Indicative of Omega Verbs 


Some verbs have a third principal part (first person singular aorist active indicative) that ends in 
-ov. For example: 


&yo, dw, (yeyov| fixa, fy pen, ipe 


Such a verb is said to have a second aorist, which uses secondary endings familiar from the imper- 
fect indicative. There is no difference in meaning between a first aorist and a second a aorist, only a 
difference in form. 

To form the second aorist active indicative of an omega verb: 


1. take the augmented aorist active and middle stem by removing the -ov from the third prin- 
cipal part 
2. add the secondary active endings. 


To form the second aorist middle indicative of an omega verb: 


t 
L 
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1. takethe augmented aorist active and middle stem by removing the -ov from the third prin- 
cipal part 
. 2. add the secondary middle/passive endings. 


Thus, the second aorist active and middle indicative conjugations of &yw are: 


` ñYayóus0a. SEU we mined. 
jyáysoðe = -you (pl) married 3 
E ld sss 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The stem from the third principal part is used to form the aorist active and middle only. (The 
stem for the aorist passive is taken from the sixth principal part [$62].) 
2. The accent on finite verb forms is recessive. — 


3. The forms ofthe imperfect and the second aorist active and middle indicative differ in stem 
only. For example: 


ñylov Iwas leading (imperfect) 
firayov Iled (aorist) 


yleto he was marrying (imperfect) 
he was being led 
myayeto he married (aorist) 


Second Aorist Active and Middle Infinitives of Omega Verbs 
To form the second aorist active infinitive ofan omega verb: 


1. take the unaugmented aorist active and middle stem by removing the -ov and the augment 
from the third principal part* 
2. add the second aorist active infinitive ending -siv. 


To form the second aorist middle infinitive of an omega verb: 


1. take the unaugmented aorist active and middle stem by removing the -ov and the augment 
from the third principal part 
2. add the second aorist middle infinitive ending -£c8a4. 


4. Thus, ñyayov > ayay-; oxov > ox-. 


C Uraugmenie2 Aorist Active/ Middle Stem: ayay- 


Second Aorist ‘Active Infinitive: aye ayetv MN to lead (once) pe X — 
Second Aorist Middle Infinitive =~ áyayéo0m.. ` to marry (once) ` 
OBSERVATIONS 


1. The accent on the second aorist active infinitive is persistent on the ultima. MEMORIZE THE 
ACCENT AS PART OF THE ENDING. The accent on the second aorist middle infinitive is persistent 
on the penult, and the final diphthong -m counts as short for purposes of accent. MEMORIZE 
THE ACCENT AS PART OF THE ENDING. I 


2. The aorist active and middle infinitives do not always indicate past time, but always indicate 
simple aspect. 


The verb Agyw has both a first and a second aorist with no difference in meaning. The first aorist is 
formed regularly from the third principal part £Ac£a, and the second aorist is formed regularly from 
the third principal part eixov. There is an alternate second person aorist active indicative form, 
sizas, which is more common in Attic Greek than the regularly formed eixes. MEMORIZE THIS 
IRREGULAR FORM. The augmented second aorist active stem, eiz- is also used for the second aorist 


active infinitive, eizetv: there is no unaugmented aorist active/middle stem. 


€ DRILL 61 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$62. Aorist Passive Indicative and Infinitive of Omega Verbs 


All omega verbs form the aorist passive indicative and infinitive in the same way. 


Aorist Passive Indicative of Omega Verbs 


To form the aorist passive indicative of an omega verb: ee 


y 


1. take the augmented: aorist passive stem by removing the -nv from the sixth principal part 
2. add the following endings 


| Person Singular Plural 


MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS, DOWN THE SINGULAR AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL, AND BE 
PREPARED TO RECITE THEM QUICKLY. I 


5. Since principal part 6 is the first person singular aorist passive indicative, it already has an augment. 
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‘Thus, the aorist passive indicative conjugation of xabw is: 


P lopped occ 
_ you (pL) were stoppe H : 
d  theyw were estopped ` 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The accent on finite verb forms is recessive. 


2. Verbs having first aorists and verbs having second aorists form the aorist passive in the same 
way. 


Aorist Passive Infinitive of Omega Verbs ` 
To form the aorist passive infinitive of an omega verb: 


1. take the unaugmented aorist passive stem by removing the -nv and the augment from the 
sixth principal part i 
2. add the aorist passive infinitive ending -var 


For example: 


ted Aorist Passive Stem: avb- 0000000 


Aorist Passive Infinitive = “tobe stopped (once) 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The accent on the aorist passive infinitive is persistent on the penult. MEMORIZE THE ACCENT 
AS PART OF THE ENDING. ‘The final diphthong -at counts as short for purposes of accent. 


2. An aorist passive infinitive does not always indicate past time, but always indicates simple 
aspect. 


§63. Synopsis 2: Present, Imperfect, Future, and Aorist 
| | Indicative; Present, Future, and Aorist Infinitives 


| 
1 Here is a model synopsis for pyw in the second person plural. It includes the aorist indicative and 
infinitives. 


Principal Parts: 


Indicative 
Present 


Imperfect 
Future 
Aorist 


Infinitives 
. Present 


Future 
"'Aornst -> 


OBSERVATION 


üpxto, &pE, ñpsa, ñpxa, fipy uas ñpx9nv 
Person and Number: 2nd pl. 


Active 


dpyere 
you (pl.) are ruling 


fj pYete 


you (pl.) were ruling 


üp£eve 
you (pl.) will rule 


- phare 
you (pl.) ruled 


Ape. 
` to rule (repeated) 


` pfe 
Ui to be aboutt to run 


“apta 


to rule (once) 


Middle 


üpyeoOe 
you (pl.) are beginning 


ÜpxscOe 


you (pl) were beginning 


äptesðe 
you (pL) e i 


fjp£acs . 
you (pl.) began 


dpyeoOar ; 
to begin (repeatedly) 


üp£coBai 
to Ds about to begin 


üptacBu: i 


-to begin (once) 


Passive 


ápygoOe 
you (pl) are being ruled. 


fjpxsate 
you (pl.) were being ruled 


apyOnceobe 
you (pl) will be ruled 


HpxyOnte .. : 
you (pl) were ruled - 


üpyeoOa: 
to be ruled (peste) 


ápyOgescOm —— B 
to be aboutto be ruled. 


àpyOfjva: š 


to be ruled (once) ` 


In a synopsis basic English translations should be given fox indicative and infinitive forms. 


DRILL 62-63 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$64. Additional Uses of the Aorist Indicative 


Ingressive Aorist 


For certain verbs the simple aspect in past time of the aorist tense sometimes expresses the. sitomeni) 
when something became the case or occurred. This use of the aorist is called the Ingressive Aorist,° 
and a special translation, different from that used for other tenses, may be given. For example: 


APXov I was ruling fpa. I became ruler 
Exoléuovv they were making war éxohéunoav they began a war 
elyev he was possessing čoyev he got 


6. The Ingressive Aorist is sometimes called the Inceptive Aorist. 
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Gnomic Aorist | 
1 iv 


vias ao up us i 

An- E t i " 
In addition to the present tense, the aorist tense may express a timeless general truth. This use of 
the aorist is called the Gnomic Aorist (< yvógun, proverb”). 


6 xóAeuoc zo dç avOparots coupopág notet/ Exotnosv. 
War makes many misfortunes for men. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In this sentence, the present tense (with repeated aspect) indicates that war repeatedly or al-/ 

_ways makes many misfortunes for men. The gnomic aorist (with simple aspect) uses one past 
occurrence to vividly'express all possible occurrences: war once made many misfortunes for 
men, and this has proved to be true always. 


2. The gnomic aorist is best translated with the English present tense. 


@ DRILL 60-64 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$65. Deponents 


Verbs whose second principal parts end in -opo (e.g., fiu oopa, —-, —-, ——-, ——; pavOdva, 
yacouat £uaBov, ueuá& ka, —, —) are called Partial Deponents because they lack future 
active forms and have future middle forms in principal part 2 ($55). Other deponents lack alfactive 
forms and have middle voice forms only. Such verbs are called Middle Deponent Verbs. A third ` 
group of deponents has middle voice forms in mosttenses but passive forms in the aorist tense. Such 
verbs are called Passive-in-the-Aorist Deponent Verbs. Each type of deponent is distinguished 
in dictionaries and in vocabulary lists by its principal parts. That is, the principal parts make clear 
whether a verb is a middle or a passive-in-the-aorist deponent. For example: 


Séxouan, Seopa, SeEaunv, ——, 88eypo1, —— accept, receive; welcome 
PovAopan, BovArcopat, —, —, BeBotAnpa, £BovA8nv want, wish 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The first principal part of each of these verbs identifies the verb as a deponent because it ends 
in -opat, a middle/passive personal ending, and not -w, an active personal ending. The present 
stem for these verbs is obtained by dropping the ending -opat. 

2. 8&yopat has neither a fourth principal part (first person singular perfect active indicative) nor 
a sixth principal part (first person singular aorist passive indicative). All its principal parts are 
in the middle voice, and it has forms in the middle voice only: 8&yopat is a middle deponent. 

3. BodAouat has neither a third principal part (first person singular aorist active indicative) nor 
a fourth principal part (first person singular perfect active indicative). Instead of aorist middle 
forms, BodAopat has aorist passive forms with middle meanings: BotAopat is a passive-in-the- 
aorist deponent. 


4. The ending of the third principal part of Séyopat, -apny, indicates that this middle deponent 


ons, depon 
ings (e.g. Seen "ài means 


wanted,” not “we were wa 


6. The verb neta was Í a passive-in-the-aorist deponent and had the principal parts 


HE (Doua, xzicopat, 


, ——,éx&wyat, $xeloOnv. In the Attic Greek version of this verb, 


aorist middle tense forms do not appear, and some aorist passive forms have middle meanings. 


Here are synopses of Séyopat and BodAoparin 


- Principal Parts Séxoua, Séfopas, 
. Tibetan, ——, dé8eypas, —— 
=~ Person and Number: Ast SU 


Addi Middle P 


“Indicative 


u Seer 


ds to obe receiving 


| Future. S2 OEGE 
i. : a to be about to receive 


8££ac0ai 2 


“Aorist: 
E to receive (once) 


Passive 


he first person plural. 


Principal Parts: kanaka Bo dolian x 


—,— BeBodhquai, onm 


Person and Number: ist P 


Active Middle 


Passive 


osea: 
“to want t (once) - 


€ DRILL 65 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§66. The Intensive Adjective abtéc, abc], adto 


The declension of a$vóc, abti, adtd, “self,” “very”; “same,” is identical with the declension of 


éxeivos, éxetvy, Exetvo: 
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Dee. Singular OU DE “Plural woe VE 
Nom... dótóo -i abt] 2: abtol 5 ME atta = 
Ge ao a o oaen p ee Ae 
Dat abt > as ON Joe azot -- abrais . AOT s 
AUS Een  sqOTÓY abt. 2 : E sov STEYPToPS oo abr. E uni 


MEMORIZE THIS DECLENSION ACROSS THE SINGULAR AND ACROSS THE PLURAL. 


OBSERVATION 


There are no vocative case forms for adtéc, abcr, acó. 


. . > Fr > y * f . LI Li . \ M ` . . 
The adjective avtéc, aùth, aov has two distinct uses. When it appears in the predicate position, it 

J 6; T, j 
intensifies nouns or pronouns and is translated "-self" or “very.” 


taôta l'opyía ar X So. Ishall say these things to Gorgias himself, 
aórol oi Oeoì áSikobctv. The very gods do wrong. 
adtH sim oic. I myself (£.) am a poet. 

OBSERVATION 


In the third sentence the nominative singular form a7 intensifies the subject “I” expressed in 


the ending of the verb siut. 2 
g u wi 


means "same." e Ue bet Pus CC o 


oi abrol rodîrar kai eipivmv fj yov ai moAeuetv fj8gXov. 
The same citizens were both keeping the peace and wishing to make war. 


TÀ AUTA TOUT TO TomT A£yecs. 
You (pl.) are saying the same things as this poet. 


OBSERVATION 


When a comparison is expressed with attéc, “same,” a Dative of Reference is translated with 
the word “as,” as in the second sentence. 


When certain forms of the article join with forms of abtés, abth, abó in crasis, the resulting con- 
tractions must be carefully analyzed. One may compare, for example, these similar forms: 


E. 
( @ DRILL 66 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§67. Personal Pronouns and Possessive Adjectives 


A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, and a personal pronoun represents the speaker(s) or 
writer(s) (I, we), the one(s) spoken to (you, you [pl.]), or the one(s) spoken Mus (he, she, it, they). 
Like nouns, personal pronouns in Greek are declined. These declensions are somewhat irregular 
and must be memorized. 


= Second Person - 


First Person 


MEMORIZE THESE DECLENSIONS DOWN THE SINGULAR AND DOWN THE PLURAL, 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. There are no vocative case forms for personal pronouns. 

2, The unaccented alternate forms given in the genitive, dative, and accusative of ¢yw and of 
are monosyllabic enclitics. The accented forms are more emphatic than the-encliticforms.. 
3. The enclitic particle ye is frequently attached directly to the nominative and dative singular 
forms of the first person personal pronoun. The resulting words have recessive accents: 


Eywye I, at least; I 
ëuorye to me, at least; to me 


4. Since finite verb forms in Greek indicate the person and number ofthe subject by their end- 
ings, the nominative case forms ofthe personal pronouns are used only to give added emphasis 
to the subject. 


iya héyw, ob OD. Iam speaking, not you. 
5. Especially after personal or demonstrative pronouns, the particle pév appears but is not fol- 


lowed by a balancing 8&. This usage is called pév solitarium (pév alone), and a simple 8£ clause 
is implied but not expressed. 
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¿YQ wiv AXétav8pov rodos a£. 
I, on the one hand, think Alexander worthy of much. 
(You/others, on the other hand, may not.) 


6. When the genitive case forms of personal pronouns are used as Genitives of Possession, they 
appear in the predicate position. The enclitic forms in the first and second person singular are 


common. 
ó pios pov the friend (subj.) of me, my friend (subj.) 
oimaides ruv the children (subj) of us, our children (subj.) 
tiv ápeti]v cov the virtue (d.o.) of you, your virtue (d.o.) 
tobc coppáyovc óuv the allies (d.o.) of you (pl.), your (pL) allies (d.o.) 


Although the personal pronouns in the predicate position may be used as Genitives of Possession, 
there are also possessive adjectives that may be used in the attributive position to express posses- 
sion. These adjectives are all regularly declined first-second-declension adjectives. 


ô éuóc @iAog my friend (subj.) 


oi fjuévepot raies our children (subj.) 
ziv of ápevi]v your virtue (d.o.) 
Tos üuevépovc cvuuáyovg your (pl.) allies (d.o.) 


The third person personal pronoun in Greek is supplied by forms of the intensive adjective adtéc, 
aùth, adtd, but the nominative case forms are not used. 


MEMORIZE THIS DECLENSION ACROSS THE SINGULAR AND ACROSS THE PLURAL. 
OBSERVATIONS 


1. Nominative case forms ofthe third person personal pronoun are supplied by the nominative 
forms of the demonstrative pronouns, odto0¢, 08s, and éxetvoc, but these pronouns retain their 
demonstrative force. Thus, &eivog means "that man” rather than “he.” 

2. The genitive case forms adtod, adtijc, adtob, and adt@v may be used to express possession 
in the predicate position. 


O 
pronouns may be used in the attri 


position. 

voig TobTov pois for the friends of this man 

tiy Thode oy the soul (d.o.) of this woman 

ai éxetveny Béon the opinions (subj.) of those men 
.. Summary of Possession HH 
: Attributive Position d en TE Predicate Position 

possessive adjectives; © pU ie : genitives of [personal pronouns 
oe ae demonstrative pronouns gne U 
‘ast person - 7L tubs, tuh &ygóv ur épgoó/uov, fuv 


EX, üuérepos, ñuetepa, fiperepoy 


“and persons =. só, oH oov- S s cob/oou, pov ` 
UT à Suerep0s Suertpa, butsepoy. j Enc ae 


“3rd person 7 sobrov, TAVIS, tovtov, Tobov- ` abtot, abrio G0TO0, q0TQV .-. — 
co 187 0c cÉkelvov, Exelvrs, Exelvov, Exetvey ; eE AT 
qose, Thode, 10086, THVSE 


@ DRILL 67 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


668. The Adjectives rac, xàca, nav and ands, dndoa, dnav 


The adjectives xác, nica, nay, “all,” “every”; “whole,” and dads, &áca, dxav, “(quite) all,’ “every”; 
“whole,” have third-declension endings in the masculine and neuter and first-declension short-alpha 
endings in the feminine. 


gS LORS eeu rere Hai 

DNUS n Voc. u E! ana ree av. 

E CONES _ dnaytos i dinavros d 
s Dat. veu cümavmi [e : Gmavtt = 


dinde) EE v an 
_Amaytas E ROVHS 


MEMORIZE THESE DECLENSIONS, PAYING PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO ACCENTS. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. The stem of rác in the masculine and neuter is xavt- and is found in the genitive singular. 
The stem of ác in the feminine is zác-. The ending of the masculine and neuter plural dative 
has a long alpha because of the loss of -vr- and compensatory lengthening: *ávvoi(v) > 
*návoov) > *xdvor(v) > xáex(v). 

2. The accent on xüc, xáca, av is persistent on the penult. except in the mascüline and neuter 
singular genitive and dative, where it is an acute on the ultima, and in the feminine plural geni- 
tive plural, where it is a circumflex on the ultima. 

3. The stem of &záç in the masculine and neuter is àxavz-. The stem of dds in the feminine is 
ando-. The ending of the masculine and neuter plural dative has a long alpha because of the 
loss of -yz- and compensatory lengthening: *axavtot(y) > *axavoor(y) > "ánavoi(v) > &xácwv). 
4. The accent on ands, &xáca, dav is persistent on the first alpha except in the feminine plural 
genitive, where it is a circumflex on the ultima. 

5. Although &zág is an emphatic form of xác, this emphasis need not always be conveyed in 
translation. 


mas or &xág most often appears in the predicate position and means “every” (with singulars) and 
“all” (with plurals and collective singulars). 


tiv 680v áxácav every road (d.o.) 

mávtag Tobç NOAITAS all the citizens (d.o.) 

zavd TÂ Šñue for all the people 
Andou ai téxvat quite all the arts (subj.) 


mac or &zàç may also appear with a noun without the article. 


nâo ápxovot for all rulers 
¿$ Axavtos Aóyov (resulting) from every reason 


When xác or &xág appears in the attributive position, it means “whole” or “as a whole." 


Tov navta Aóyov the whole speech (d.o.) 
oi mavtes “ENAnves the Greeks as a whole (subj.) 


mas and &rág are frequently used substantively, and this substantive use appears in certain com- 
mon prepositional phrases. 


züvra all things (subj. or d.o.) 
10 nav ; the whole (subj. or d.o.) 
£c (tò) z&v | with a view to the whole thing; altogether; in general 


€^ DRILL 68 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


Gorgias Says, "Ihe y: i dad E Wo ht” 
db Topyias Meyer Oi veaviai BiB&oxeoOai £O£Aovotv. 


‘The allies say the following things: “We are obeying the laws of the Athenians.” 
ol cóypayorAéyovot ráðs: Tots vOv AUnvalov vopoig revOopeOa. 


OBSERVATION 


When a speakers exact words are quoted in English, the quotation is preceded by a comma or 
a colon and is set off by quotation marks. In Greek a direct quotation is also usually preceded 
by a comma or a colon. The first word of a direct quotation is often capitalized, but quotation 
marks are only sometimes used. 


It is also possible to report the words of another indirectly. This is called indirect quotation in 
English and indirect statement in Greek. 


Gorgias says that the young men wish to be taught. UU 5 E 
ó Topyiäāç eyer vi of vedvids SiSdoxeoOar £0£Xovovy. V aan ee 


The allies say that they are obeying the laws of the Athenians. 
ol obupaxotAéyovotv óc vois cv AOnvalav vóyots xciDoveat. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In idee quotation in English, no comma or colon is used. The subordinating conjunction 
“that” introduces the direct quotation, anda á change of person sometimes occurs: “We” be- 
comes “they” in the second-sentence. 


2. In the type of indirect statement in Greek that most closely resembles indirect quotation in 

English, a subordinating conjunction—either 6t1 or &¢—corresponding to the English "that" 
is used. As in English, no preceding punctuation or quotation marks are used, anda change of 
person sometimes occurs: rewOdps8a becomes reiovtai. 


3. Indirect statement with 611 or óc is most often introduced in Greek by verbs of saying, re- 
porting, answering, etc. The most common such verb is Aéyw. 


In Greek the tense and mood oftheverb in an indirect statement with $c always remain unchanged 
from the direct statement when the introductory verb ofsaying is in a primary tense (present, future, 
or perfect). When the introductory verb of saying is in a secondary tense (imperfect, aorist, pluper- 
fect), the tense and mood of the indirect statement o ften remain unchanged, but the mood may also 
be changed t to the optative (Past 2, $142). For example: 


wt 


Wor 
i z u + PQ Mad 
Y H NET. . DAE u^ ry 
f) VEM i = 
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direct statement: a of A8mvatot tov vijówv ápxovotv. 
Uusueuclo5.-udheAthenians are ruling the islands. 


| cm indirects statements: : Myeéru/ós oi Aðnvañoi có yñoey üpyoven. - pue SM : : M 
| ; - He says that the Athenians c are ruling | the islands. xÇ eo QU 


: “eye dria oL ABrvatot rv viov ápyover. 5 E 
He was saying that the Athenians were ruling the islands. uU 


Aid b/g oi Anvaior TOV viowy dpyovetv. a a = = 
-He will say that the Athenians are ruling the islands. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first indirect statement, both the introductory verb of saying and the verb in the indi- 
rect statement are present indicative, both in Greek and in English. The saying and the ruling are 
occurring simultaneously (at the same time). Both actions are happeningi in the present. 

2. In the second indirect statement, the introductory verb of saying is in the imperfect tense, 
but the verb in the indirect statement remains present indicative, just as in the original direct 
statement. This vivid representation of the tense and mood of the verb in the direct statement 
is usually not reproduced in English. In the English translation ápxovoctv is translated “were 
ruling" to indicate clearly that the ruling was simultaneous with the saying. Both actions were 
happening in the past. 

3. In the third indirect statement, the introductory verb of saying is in the future tense, but the 
verb in the indirect statement remains present indicative, just as in the original direct state- 
ment. In the English translation ápyovctv is translated “are ruling” to indicate that the ruling is 
simultaneous with the saying. Both actions will happen in the future. 


“direct statement: où} 


ndirect statements: `À 


_ He vil n that the DEORUM will rule the — 
OBSERVATION 


The future tense verb in each indirect statement indicates an action subsequent to (after) the 
time ofthe introductory verb of saying. This subsequent time is indicated in the English trans- 
lations by “will rule" when the verb of saying is present or future and “would rule" when the 


verb of saying is in the past. 


direct statement: of A8nvator tàv vijowy Apgar. 
The Athenians ruled the islands. 


ce 


indirect statements: Àéy& ötös oi AÓnvatot cv vrjotv fjpéav. 
He says i that the Athenians fuled the islands. 


eye óvV/Gs oi A8nvator xàv výowv fp£av. 
He was saying that the Athenians had ruled the islands. 


MÉetóvU/ac oi AByvaior z@y vow Apsav. 
He will say that the Athenians ruled the islands. 


OBSERVATION 


The aorist tense verb in each indirect statement indicates an action prior to (before) the time of 
the introductory verb of saying. This prior time is indicated in the English translations by the 
simple past tense “ruled” when the verb of saying is present or future and by the pluperfect 
tense “had ruled” when the verb of saying is in the past. 


If the verb in a direct statement is negated, the negative remains unchanged in indirect 
statement. 


direct statement: . oi i ABnvaio: toig ovupåyor ook Exohéunoar. E 
i D ee The Athenians did not make war on their allies ss 


` indirect statement: Aéyet ótV/üg oi AOrvaiot tots copuáxotc obK énohéunoay. à 
He says that the Athenians did not make war on their allies. 


In addition to reporting speech after the verb A£yo, indirect statement with qes may 
follow other verbs and expressions of perception or intellection. 


uavOdve dtt/is... > I understand that.. 

reiBouat Öt / c... I believe that/Iam sounded that.. 
Sidov £cvtv óv/Gc... It is clear that . . 

8960 óc Gc... I make clear that a 

ópác óc Gc... Isee that. . 


(ópáo, &yoyas, etSov, &ópaka/éópáxa, Sopapar/Gupar, S@Ony see) 


An indirect statement introduced by ét1 or óc and containing a finite verb is a subordinate clause, 
and thus a Greek sentence containing an indirect statement is a complex sentence (653). Further- 
more, an indirect statement is a noun clause: A noun clause functions as an object (or sometimes as 
a subject) of an introductory verb of saying or perceiving. 


Ayo ötri yaXenóv otuv ó Bios. I say that life is a difficult thing. 
9fjAóv &cvtv öte HSixnoas. It is clear that you did wrong. 


i 
i 
1 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
I 
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OBSERVATION 


In the first sentence the indirect statement (6t1... Blog) is the direct object ofħéyw. In the sec- 
ond sentence the indirect statement (811 48ixnoas) is the subject of &ovty, and 8fjAov is a predi- 
cate adjective in the neuter singular nominative: "That you did wrong is clear." 


Sometimes an indirect statement is introduced by a verb in the passive voice. 


éxetoOnyv dct Set roheuety. 
I was persuaded that it was necessary to make war. 


SiSaoKxdpe0a Qç kal ol Scot áBtkootv. 
We are being taught that even the gods do wrong. 


Such indirect statements are best understood as noun clauses analogous to Retained Accusatives. . 
(For the Retained Accusative see the vocabulary note on 818áoxt, p. 54.) 


@ DRILL 69 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


670. The Binary Construction (Prolepsis) 


Sometimes a verb that has an indirect statement as a direct object has a second direct object that is 
placed before the indirect statement and is someone or something that appears in or is referred to 
by the indirect statement. For example: 


, àp' éxetvov ópác, ór á&uel; 
Do you see that man, that he is doing wrong? 
Do you see that that man is doing wrong? 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In this sentence the verb ópáç has two direct objects, the demonstrative pronoun éxeivov 
and the indirect statement 6t1 dStxet, which is a noun clause. The subject of the indirect state- 
ment is emphasized by being expressed before the indirect statement as the direct object of the 
main verb. 

2. In the second translation the direct object éxeivov is translated as the subject of the indirect 
statement. set 

3. The binary construction may also be described as anticipation, or prolepsis (mpoAnyis, 
“taking before”), since the direct object of the verb anticipates the subject of the indirect 
statement. 


: z A Sikaíg š gory ó Blog TOV TU LAE 
o To the just: man there is the life of the gods. _ 
I "The just: man | has the life of the gods. | 


zs aot tQ  dvOpáng i fv o) À àyaBá. - 
Tot this man ther e were many good things. $^ 


— This ma in had many good things. 
The syntax of each italicized word (Sixaig, dvOpwnw) is Dative of the Possessor, 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In a sentence containing a Dative of the Possessor, the thing possessed appears in the nomina- 
tive case as the subject of the verb. 


2. In each of the second, less literal translations, the Dative of the Possessor is translated into 
English as the subject of the verb “have,” and the thing possessed is translated as the direct 
object. 
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Short Readings 


1. Rescued by Aphrodite from single combat with Menelaus, Paris speaks to Helen. 


viv piv yap Mev£Aaoc évixycev cov AGivy, 


xeivov Š aric £y: napa yàp Geol sici kai fjgiv. (Homer, Iliad I11.439—40) 
Mevé\doc, Meveddov, ó Menelaus aic (adv.) again, in turn 
A0ñyn (Epic) = Attic AOnva trapá, here, beside 


KELVOV = £ketvoy 


@.\When Odysseus falls asleep, his companions argue over whether to open the mysterious bag 


given to him by the king ofthewinds. pyser d 128 pom Yr Aro. Ausg 
... POVAN 82 kaxi| vmcev Éxalpev: We Z- 

&ckóv piv Aocav, dvepor 8 ext ndytec öpovcav. | (Homer, Odyssey x.46—47) 
ytkncev (Epic) = Attic &vincev ávsuoc, dvépov, ó breeze, wind 
áckóc, acxod, 6 skin, hide tex, here (adv.) out 
Abw, Adcw, £Aoca, Muka, A€Avpar, EAVOHV dpodw, , Spovea, ——, ——, —— rush 

loosen; Aócav (Epic) = Attic £Aocav (forth); dpovcav (Epic) = Attic ópovcav 

3. The poet recalls the names of the Muses. 

KAetó t Edtépay te Odds te Medzopévn te 

Tepyixopn! T Epate te HoAóuviá T Obpavin! te 

KaddAtorn O ñ Sè rpopepectatn éctiv ánác£ov. (Hesiod, Theogony 77-79) 
*Tepytxopn, Odpavin (Ionic) = Attic MPOPEPECTATOC, RPOMPEPECTATH, MPOPEpECTATOV 


Tepyixopd, Obpavia eldest 
amdcéwv (Epic) = Attic àxácàv 


‘4, A fragment from the works of the philosopher Pythagoras 
apxh Sé cot pico mavtdc, (Pythagoras, frag. 159) 


g NO 
s bon S 


C ou [4 
fico, qpiceoc, tohalf — — 
AC. DAG 


bSwp, b5atoc, Té water 008€ (conj.) and no 
Tp, xvpóc, TÓ fire CTOC, mictf, MLCT a tworthy, faithful; 
coup eiyvõpu (cov- + petrvogo, coupiei£o, | 
covéueita, conpéurya, coupspry ua ——, àv (reciprocal pron.) one another, 
coveniyOny active or middle, mix (together); each other 
intrans., commingle éccópeða = écópeða 


6. A tombstone inscription 


Kaptepòc £v zo) euoic Tiuókpiroc, ob 1002 capa: 


Apyc Š ook ayabav osi Be vat, GAL KAKOY. (Anacreon 7.160) 
kaptepóc, kaptepd, xaptepdv strong, mighty peidopuai, peicopar, 2peicdprnv, ——, ——, —— 
Tipoxprtoc, Tinoxpitov, 6 Timocritus spare (+ gen.) 


cñua, cñuazoc, tó tomb; capa (Doric) = Attic cpa 


Fragments from the works ofthe philosopher Heraclitus 


Fe bye Odvatoc 08wp* yevéchar Sati Sè Odvatoc vfjv! yevéchar Ex yie 86 080p 

ytvevas, ££ b8azoc Sè oy. (Heraclitus, frag. 36) 
Voxfjcw (Ionic) = Attic poxatc Sw, yfjv, Predicate Accusatives agreeing with 
bwp, bSatoc, ró water implied Subject Accusatives 


yivetai (Ionic) = Attic yiyveras 


8. xólsyoc zxávtov pév KatHp éceu Tavtw 5è Bactdedc, kal tode u£v Geodc sebe, tode 82 
avOpanovc, Tode èv Sobhovc Exotnce, Tode 82 £AevOEpovc. (Heraclitus, frag. 53) 

ratip, natpóc, 6 father Seixviun, Self, £8ei£a, SeSerya, 5é5erypar, 

Bactiebc, Bacihiwe, ó king éd5eiy8nv show 

9. àvi]p vijmioc HKovce xpóc Sainovoc éxwcrep raic xpóc dvbpéc. (Heraclitus, frag. 79) 


výmoc, varia, vrmov foolish öxwcrep (Ionic) = Attic @cxep (conj.) just as 
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10. Prometheus and the Chorus discuss one of his great gifts to men. 


IIp. tupac £v aóvotc £axiBac karka. 


Xo. yéy ópéànua tod7’ £0prico Bporoic. (Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound 250-51) 
IIp. = Prometheus Xo. = Chorus 
TUPAC, TOPAN, TYPASY blind wpeAHUA, óosMuacoc, tó advantage, benefit 
«axotkito (xaca- + oixitw), katouid, KaT@Kica, Swpéw active or middle, give, present 


, katQxicuat KatwKicOny establish; plant 


11. The Chorus of Furies explains why it is sure that Orestes will be punished for the murder 
of his mother. 


uéyac yàp Ai8nc éctiv e000voc fpovóv 


EvepO0e yOovóc, 
Setoypagw Si návv enwxd ppevi. (Aeschylus, Eumenides 273-75) 
edOdvoc, ed0ivon, ó investigator; corrector, SeAtoypagoc, Sektoypapov writing on a tablet, 
chastiser recording 
£vepOs (prep. + gen.) beneath, below éxwadw watch over, observe 


x8wv, X8ovóc, fj earth, land 


Fragments from tragedies of Aeschylus 


1. — colgiv yapetcBat popcipoy, yapetv Š' tuoi, , (Aeschylus, frag. 13) 
° OC MAE e 3E b me "t c is Kae ee i I i, í ; ME bo V^ alter 
yauéw marry (ofa man); middle, marry (ofa udpctpoc, popcipov fated, destined 
woman 

13. GAN Apnc Quiet 

del và A Qcra nave’ ánavOttetv crpatod. (Aeschylus, frag. 146) 
AGctoc, Awcty, AGctov most desirable; best ctpatéc, ctpatod, ó army 
&xayOttio (&xo- + dvOivw), dxavOicw, àxi]vOica, 

: , — pluck off (flowers) 

Fragments from tragedies of Sophocles 
14.  avdp@v yàp écOAGv ctépvov od paddccetat.. (Sophocles, frag. 201e) 
écOrdc, écBAr, EcBAdv good pardaccw, paddEw, gudraka, ——, i 


ctépvov, ctépvov, tó chest; heart šua)áx09nvy soften 


(Sophocles, frag. 554) 


*” 
SECR OSA, ———, —— 
JER, HYPEV ES, 2 


inting, hunt down 


16. “à piv data pavOdva, zü Š ebperas 
inv, và 8 errà napa Gedy hencduny. (Sophocles, frag. 843) 
Si8axtbe, Siaz ñ, Sibaxtév that can be taught, fytéw seek (for) 
teachable edKTOc, exei , £oxtóv that can be prayed for 
£bpstóc, edpeti, cbpetov that can be discovered, aitéw, aivico, ivnca, jena onua feo 
discoverable ask; middle, ask for oneself 
17. €hevOépd yàp yhécca tiv slevBépwv. ; vue (Sophocles, frag. 9272) 


yAacca, YÀG ccnc, fj tongue | E: 


18. xpóvoc8' ágavpot xávca reic Arj0nv dye. (Sophocles, frag. 984) 
xpóvoc, xpóvov, ó time | teic = iai eic 
ágavpóo make dark, darken Arn, A86, ñ forgetfulness; oblivion 


19. When counseling the Persian king Xerxes not to undertake the battle of Salamis, Artemisia 
raises a concern. 


... ofc u&v Xpncrotci THY dvOpawv karol Soho: pidover ylyecQas, votar 82 Kaxotcr 
xpyctoi. (Herodotus, Histories VTIL 68.6) 


yivecBas (Ionic) = Attic yiyvecBar 


20. Iphigenia explains why she prefers seawater for a purification rite. 


Oddacca Kholer révra tavOpaxwv KaKd. (Euripides, Iphigenia Among the Taurians 1193) 
Kilo, Khocw, Exkuca, ——, xéxhucuat, 


éxkbc8nv wash, wash away 


Fragments from tragedies of Euripides 
21. cby popioici ta Kaha yiy vetat óvo. (Euripides, frag. 236N) 


uõpioc, pipid, uoptov countless, myriad 


x 
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22. obdrorvdpicuadrevKdc ápyvpoc uó voy 
Kal xpücóc tetiv, QAQ Kdpeth Ppotoic 
vopicua KETTAL tac... 


vopicua, voulcuatoc, <ó coin(age) ` 
AevKdc, Aevkr, Aevkóv white, bright, brilliant 
üpyvpoc, dpybpov, ó silver 


23. A fragment from an unidentified tragedy 
ook Å IÂ uikpàv ce, ueyáAa 9^ od« Eyo. 


uikpóc, utkpá, utkpóv small, little 


24. À bird arrives with an urgent question. 


Chapter 6 


(Euripides, frag. 546N) 


Xp?cóc, xpco$, 6 gold 


Keipat, kelcopau —, ,— lie; be 
fixed; eivai = 3rd sing. pres. mid. indic. 
(Tragica Adespota 31) 


T00 x09 ctt, x00 100 00 crt 100 TOD 100 ctt, TOD 


roô IHetcécaipóc écri dpxwy; 


Iietcécaipoc, Heicetaipou, ó Peisetaerus (king 
of Cloudcuckooland) 


(Aristophanes, Birds 1122-23) | 


25. Speaking to Lysistrata, Myrrhine pretends to be angry with her husband, Kinesias. 


PAG, PIAG yw todtOv. GAN od Bob) erat 


—TT 


bx’ £go OrrcicBat. 


] dM faa y € 4 i Gs ev pt? 
l i 


(Aristophanes, Lysistrata 87o—71) 


D 
o ho: 
ne oj 


26. Chremylus reacts when the blind god Wealth seems uncertain about his own power. 


vij tov AU Gh kalAéyovci záveec WC 
Setddtatov £cO' ó ITAoócoc. 


Se) óratoc, deiotdtny, SetAdtatov most cowardly 


an 


H 
i 


"X 


A yap oixid’ 
abt crivijy Sei Xpnpácev ce thpepov 
Bent notíjcat Kat Sixaiwc Kadinwe. 


att f 
LEN - í 
"is 4 DM ic I lh EN wer > ; 


] 445 
THMEPOV (adv) Dar 


Py: JChremylus invites Wealth into his home and explains why. f N 


(Aristophanes, Wealth 202-3) 


ITAo0coc, IIAoócov, 6 (the god) Wealth 


S EM 
ue n DWAJ 
is iv i d 
oes € (Arisfophanes, Wealth 231-33) 
ao ae gis 
> D x "231 
MAG seud 
Pa, 


28. A fragment from a comedy of Aristophanes 


AA Ea Bo ka: EE SLTA x” 
Übgtv we u£AA. j Aiye, (Aristophanes, frag. 642K) 
OS. Oda; E cle y Ñ. odis N o Pn P Pe Bae eR 
VOW, UUCO, £U1 SEAS, KEREDE, EXEASEDCO, KEIXEEAEDICO, 
sacrifice «exéAcocyat, &xeleócOnv order, command 


Bü (interj.) baa (the cry of sheep) 


29. The ephor (magistrate) Sthenelaidas identifies one Spartan asset in the coming war with 
Athens. 


[4 


xot, uiy 92 Só axo) tyaOot. 
(Thucydides, Peloponnesian War 1.86.3) 


LTOAAG Kal vfigc xal 


thy 
e 


üÀÀotc uv yàp yphpata £c 


yabc, vewc, Å ship; vijec = nom. pl. ' — imzoc, irxov, 6 or fj horse; mare 


30. The historian describes Attica. 
Gcnep Sèi yi, ob tw xal fj zepl thy ywpav OG avra magoopu tán £crtv. 


(Xenophon, Concerning Levies 13.4-5) 


KAUPOPWTATOC, TALPOPWTATH, KAUMOPWTATOV 
very productive in all things 


31. How the Persian king Cambyses determines the correct course of action 
... pétpov 62 abrQ oby ñ Piyi GAN’ 6 vóuoc £cetv. (Xenophon, Cyropaedia 1.3.18) 


iéxpov, u£vpov, zó measure; standard 
H ) H 


32. While seeking a definition of the holy, Socrates poses a question. 


go» 


pa Tò dciov Sti ócióv Ectry Petrar brò vv OzÓv H St o eivai 6cióv Ect; 
(Plato, Euthyphro 9e11-12) 


dcioc, ócíá, óciov holy 


33. Socrates speaks to Ion, a reciter of and self-proclaimed expert on Homeric poetry. 


. mavei SÀ oy órivéxvn xal émcrjur zepi Oyrjpov Aéyetv áS6vaoc ei. (Plato, Ion 532c6) 


&micrun, éxictiuyc, ñ knowledge a8bvatoc, áBóvavov unable (+ infin.) 
"Ounpoc, Ourjpov, ó Homer 


| 
| 
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34. A Platonic definition 
Toxn qopà ££ aSHAov eic ASmAov... | ([Plato], Definitions 411b11) 


qopa, qopác, ñ bringing, bearing 


35. Aeschines speaks to the Athenian people and defends his conduct on an embassy to Philip of 
Macedon. 


fj pèv cóyn kal Qirroc fjcav Qv Epywv Kipror, ¿yQ 82 tic eic Hpac ebvolac kal <Qv 


Aóyov. (Aeschines, Concerning the False Embassy 118.3) 


Quoc, Qüxxov, ó Philip (king of Macedon) edvoid, edvoidc, fj goodwill 
xüpioc, xipiov, ó lord, master 


36. After a brief discussion the philosopher draws a conclusion. 


dt u£v odv Üxvov kotvevei và (Qa mávva qavepóv Ex TOOTWY. 
(Aristotle, About Sleep and Wakefulness 454b23) 


dxvoc, Ürvov, 6 sleep pavepoc, pavepd, pavepdv clear, obvious 
xotvwvéw have a share (in), partake (of) (+ gen.) 


37. Ihe philosopher offers an opinion about courage. 
... SETT’ 00 Sr dvayKny áv6psiov sivau! GAN óvtiaAóv. 


(Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1116b3-4) 


*eivat supply áv8pa avipsioc, avdpeid, dvSpetov manly; courageous 


r 


38. The philosopher remarks on a characteristic of a morally good person. 


... Óc SË npòc éavtòv Eye ó crov8atoc, kal npóc Tov pidov (Etepoc yàp adtdc ó pioc 


éctiv)... ; (Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1170b5—7) 
żavtóv, masc. sing. acc. of reflexive pron., himself étepoc, étépa, Évepov (the) other (of two); 
cxov8aioc, crovdaid, crovSatov serious, ear- another 


nest; (morally) good 


39. (DOCKYVE OY, 
c (Menander, frag. 609) 
Moc, HAtov, ó sun EPTO, POTN, TpATOY first 
apocxvvéw fall down and worship, do reverenceto Bewpéw look at, behold 
AO. — &vip Gicatoc thobtov ob Eyer gor, (Menander, Sententiae 62) 


qÀo0coc, s Aoórov, ó wealth 


41 — Yvéync yap £cOAc Epya xpycra yiyvera. (Menander, Sententiae 170) 


écBrbc, écBAh, £cOXÓv good 


42. Ectiv Aixnc óoOaA uóc, dc zà rave’ Spd. (Menander, Sententiae 225) 


dp8ahudc, dp8arpod, ó eye 


43. epey vó Sixaiov ravtayac od padiov. f (Menander, Sententiae 257) 
£bpicico, sipicu, ndpov, yipyKa, nipyuct, xavraxàc (adv.) in all ways, altogether 

yopé8ny find 
44,  tyA@cecanoddobdc elc 6AeOpov hyayev. (Menander, Sententiae 289) 
yÀócca, YAwecnc, fj tongue 6As0poc, 6A£Opov, ó destruction, ruin 
4S. | WxOovupóc £crurüc &yáprccoc avOpwroc. (Menander, Sententiae 456) 


&yápicroc, &yápicrov ungrateful 


46. uñrnp áxávtov vata Kai Koy Tpopóc. (Menander, Sententiae sin) 
ufjenp, untpóc, fj mother *pogóc, tpooo, fj nurse 
47. xoXÀ Gv ó xaipóc yiyvetat $iSáckaloc. . (Menander, Sententiae 630) 


xaipóc, kaipod, 6 critical time; opportunity 
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48. nevidy o£petv od xavcóc, AAN avdpodc cogod. I (Menander, Sententiae 633) 
mevià, xevidc, f| poverty pep, oicw, fjveyka/Tivey xov, £vrjvoxa, 


évijveypat, fjv£x8nv bear, endure 


49. zoÀÀobc ó rodepoc Sr óMyovc anwhecev. | (Menander, Sententiae 670) 


&xóXA out (&xo- + SAAD), ATAG, án eca/ 
anwrouny, ATOAGA era ATONA, —, 


destroy 
So.  nåvty yap &cruxávca te BAénev sóc. (Menander, Sententiae 688) 
závrty (adv.) everywhere Bairo, ——, £Aeya, ——, ——, — see, 
look (at) 
51. copia yap &crt kai ua8eiv à rij voeic. (Menander, Sententiae 706) 
voéw think; perceive; apprehend 
52.  ThyH TEXVIV WPOwcev, où véyvn voxnv. (Menander, Sententiae 740) 
óp0óo, ópO oce, dpSwca, ——, ——, @p0%91]v 
set straight 
53. nò tic dvayKyc xoÀÀ yiyvetat KaKd. (Menander, Sententiae 786) 


54. A proverb from the philosopher Bion 


oi dyaBoi oikéta £AeóOspot oi Sè rovypoi EhedOepor Sodor TOAAGY Ex1Od prov. 
(Bion, frag. 11) 


oixétnc, oixértov, ó house slave éxiGduld, £mObulàác, ñ desire 
j J Jj 3 


55. The biographer quotes the tyrant Periander. 


wedéty TÒ zv. (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers 1.99) 


ueÀérn, ue) rc, ó care, attention, practice | 
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^ TOY pi wy, Rave ipa 


de LARET Lives of the Philosophers V Vi37) 


dpa (particle) (so) then, therefore 


57. An epitay aph 


Aothoc’Exixrytoc yevóuny, kai cap’ yaa poc, 


Kal reviv Ipoc, kal e(Aoc áOaváoic. (Greek Anthology V11.676) 
"Exixtytoc, Exixtiytov, 6 Epictetus zevi, nevidc, fj poverty; xevinv (Epic) = Attic 
yevouny (Epic) = Attic £yevóuqv z£vidv 
avarnpoc, åvázypov maimed, mutilated “Ipoc, "Ipov, ó Irus (a name given by the suitors to 


the Ithacan beggar because he carried messages) 


58. An elegiac couplet about the king of the gods 


Zedc kókvoc, tabpoc, catupoc, xypócóc 8 Epwra 


Ansyc, Espoxnc, Avtiéryc, Aavánc. (Greek Anthology 1X.48) 
KÜKVOC, kÜkvov, Ó swan Andy, AñŠnc, fj Leda 
tabpoc, tadpou, 6 bull Evpwoxrn, Epanye, f| Europa 
CÅTUpOC, catipov, 6 satyr AvyrióTn, Avtionyce, ñ Antiope 
xpücóc, xpdcod, ó gold Aavan, Aavánc, ñ Danaë 


59. After defeating the Titans and imprisoning them in Tartarus, the Olympians begin their 
reign. 


avo $2 SiaxAnpodvtai repi tijc apyxñc, xal hayyaver Zebc pev tiv £v obpave 


Svvacteiäv, HoceiSQv 82 rhv £v Oahdccy, ITAoóvwv è tiv £v AiSov. 
(Pseudo-Apollodorus, The Library 1.7.6) 


SiaxAnpdw (Sta- + KAnpdw) assign by lot; middle, Svvactsid, Suvacteldc, ñ power, lordship, 
draw lots sovereignty 
Aayy&vo, Atfouat £Aayov, efAnya, eAnypat, ITAobtov, ITAoótwovoc, ó Pluto (Hades) 


£ujy8nv obtain (by lot), get possession of 
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Proverbs from Aesop 


60. Sapa kal Geodc Éxeicev. : : (Aesop, Proverbs 154) 
SHpov, Sapov, tó gift 
61. ävev yaAKo9 botBoc oó pavredera. (Aesop, Proverbs 180) 


xaAKdc, xtAKod, ó bronze uavcebogat, uaveebcopat, uavtevcduny, —, 
uepáveevpat, prophesy 


Bie 


yàp zÀovt£ová xaxol, &yaQolBExévoyvar ^ í 
fjugic abtoic oo BiayenjóyeOa 
«fic ápevíjc cov "XX o0cov, £xelt eub» EunsBov. aisi, 


xphuar va’, dvÜpiray áAÀoc re Aoc ë Evel, 


i 
€ UU ; 


sÀovrég berich —^ Aie m Aobcov, 6 Wali 
névopai, ——, ——, ——, ——, —— be poor ¿xsi (conj.) since, because 
SiapetBo Sra- + AuelBo), Srausayai Sujpenpa, tuneSoc, ÉunsBov lasting 

; ——, — active or middle, take (some- adore (adv.) at another time 


thing, acc.) in exchange for (something, gen.) 
with (someone, dat.) 
if RE 
Solon (6342-554? B.C.E.), the greatest Athenian statesman of the sixth century B.C.E., who reformed the Athe- 
nian constitution for the benefit of the people, wrote a number of poems in elegiac couplets and other meters, 
substantial fragments of which survive. These include lines concerning his own reforms and moralizing exhor- 
tations toward righteousness. 
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2. Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1085—88 
The captured Cassandra cries out. 
Ka. rohov, 0x0ÀÀovY, 
ayvidt’, AnddAwy égóc 
à, cot not fjyayéc ue; npóc roid créyny; 
Xo. mpócti]v Atrpedav- 


Ka. = Cassandra motoc, roid, xotov (interrog. adj.) 
&yviric, &yviátov, ó Aguieus (epithet for what sort of 

Apollo as guardian of roads) créyn, cršync, ñ roof; house 
å (interj.) ah! Xo. = Chorus 


The Athenian Aeschylus (5252-456? B.C.E.) fought against the Persians at the Battle of Marathon and wrote 
perhaps ninety tragedies, more than a dozen of which are known to have won prizes in the competitions honor- 
ing the god Dionysus. Seven plays by Aeschylus survive, including the Oresteia, three dramas that were per- 
formed in a single day’s competition along with a fourth, a satyr play. Tragedy combined choral songs with the 
enactment of a dramatic story first by only one actor. Aeschylus added a second actor and focused his plays on 
the power of Zeus and divine justice. The high art of Aeschylean tragedy is especially notable for the poet's 
elaborate diction and sustained use of vivid and concrete imagery to convey mood and meaning. 

The Agamemnon is the first play in the Oresteia, a trilogy about both the destruction of the house of Atreus 
and the coming of divine justice to Athens. Victorious Agamemnon returns home to Argos after the Trojan 
War and is greeted by his wife, Clytaemnestra, who harbors hatred for her husband because of the killing of 
their daughter, Iphigenia, a sacrifice demanded by Artemis before the Greek fleet could sail for Troy. In her 
husband’s absence, Clytaemnestra has taken Aegisthus, her husband’s cousin, as her lover. After a long scene 
between husband and wife, Clytaemnestra follows Agamemnon and his Trojan war prize Cassandra into the 
palace and murders them. 


toryüp róvouc. pion bxip ae 


es 


veyre, Kal vov kov åyâv’ /6pQ xé À ac. 
Ü 
taei x08" from always xovyáp (particle) therefore, accordingly 
dpnxavoc, áyiyavov without resource, helpless Lipioc, pdpid, udpiov countless, myriad 
*Bobhetat, here, has been wanting Pepa, oicw, Hveyxa/iveyKoy, évñvoya, 
mpocwpehéw (npoc- + ġpehéw) help, be of évijveypat, rivEyOnv bear, endure 
assistance (to) (+ dat.) x£Aac (adv.) near, close by 


Euripides (4802-406 B.C.E.) produced more than ninety plays, the first of which was performed in 455, the year 
after Aeschylus's death, and the last posthumously in 405. In 408 he moved north to Macedonia and never re- 
turned to his native city. The nineteen plays of Euripides that survive display a wider variety of thernes and 
innovations in form than the surviving plays of either Sophocles or Aeschylus. The plots of many of Euripides’ 
plays do not end with a tragic action or death, but instead, often through the use of divine intervention, repre- 
sent the narrow avoidance of tragic experiences. Even in the plays based on more common sources (such as the 
stories about the characters of the Homeric epics), Euripides often dramatized domestic aspects or favored more 
fantastic plots. Euripides associated with many of the philosophers and sophists who spent time in Athens— 
including Anaxagoras, Antiphon, Prodicus, Gorgias, and, above all, Socrates—and the thought and writings 
of these rational thinkers are in part responsible for the tone and themes of his plays. 

The Heracleidae (Children of Hercules) was probably produced in 430 B.C.E. near the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. Fleeing King Eurystheus of Tiryns, Hercules’ old friend Iolaus and Hercules’ children are giv- 
en refuge in Athens by its king, Demophon. Eurystheus, in pursuit of Hercules’ children, arrives with his army 
and is defeated by the Athenians after Hercules’ daughter Macaria is sacrificed to Persephone in accordance 
with an oracle. In the course of the defeat, Iolaus (magically made young) captures Eurystheus, whose life is 
spared in the closing scene of the play. 


Cea UT Ue eee a o 
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4. Aristophanes, Lysistrata 15-19 


Calonice reassures Lysistrata, who frets about the arrival of women she has called to an impor- 


tant secret meeting. 


Av. ...£080va xobx i[kovcry. Ka. adn, ó pAratH, 
fj&ovcr yadent vot yvvauxcQ v ££oBoc. `l 
|o f pev yàp tuGvixepl toy Gvbp' éxóxrvacev, 
ñ 8 oixérny Hyetpev,' ñ Sè aitov 
xacéxAMvey! ñ Š £Xovcev/! ý p Eyoyicev.! 


t 


Av. = Lysistrata éycipw, £yepà, Hyetpa, £ypryyopa, £yrjyepuat, 
£080, £081] cio, ——, ——, ——, —— sleep fjy£pOnv awaken, rouse 
Ka. = Calonice xausiov, maSiov, tó (little) child 
gihzatoc, piráty, dato) dearest Katakdive (kata- + Krivw), KaTAKALVA, 
yovrj, yovaixóc, fj woman; wife KaréxAtva, ——, xavaxékAiat, kavexAtviv/ 
&£o80c, ££680v, ñ going out, exit xatexdtOny make lie down, put to sleep 
Kumtatw, ——, éxbataca, j Aobw, Aovcopat, ÉAovca, ——, MéAovpat, — 
about, potter about wash 

‘gnomic aorists used to describé imagined. events) yopilw, youd, éyourca, ——, —, — feed 

oixétnc, oixétov, ó house slave” Gv 596 Y (tidbits to) 


Aristophanes (4482-385? B.C.E.) is the only writer of Attic Old Comedy whose plays have survived, and, ac- 
cording to tradition, was its greatest exponent. Old Comedy is characterized by outrageous plots, pointed po- 
litical satire, frequent allusions to and borrowings from tragedy, and regular disruptions of the dramatic illu- 
sion by direct addresses to the audience. Aristophanes’ comedies have all these characteristics and are also 
marked by an astonishing creative imagination, a liberal use of wordplay, and irreverent humor that shows no 
regard for conventional taste or behavior. In lampooning the most important men and the most conventional 
ideas of the day, Aristophanes exercised nearly unlimited freedom of expression, making fun not just of men 
but even of the gods themselves. 

The Lysistrata was produced in 411, probably in January for the Lenaean festival. It is named from its extra- 
ordinary protagonist, Lysistrata (“dissolver of armies”), who executes her plot to compel the women of the city- 
states of Greece to go on sexual strike in order to persuade their husbands to stop the war between Athens and 
Sparta, which has engulfed the Greek world and is already, at the time of the production of the play, two de- 
cades old. In the course of a series of verbal and physical fights that make up the bulk of the play, both men and 
women lament the political and domestic difficulties of their lives. There are two choruses in the play, one of 
old men and one of old women, who eventually unite before the reconciliation that closes the play. 


retending to go along with 


^ H y M 
pec crpatidtat, xà y&v 87] KópovibijAov oti 1 obtwe Evel xpóc capac acrep TÀ hustepa 


mpoc éxelvov ote yàp Hpetc £xetvov ë in cepat, inei Y nt covesóusOa abc, odve 
éxeivoc Exi hiv picosétyc 
Mox i 
ctpatwrnyc, ctpatiwtoy, ó soldier T š CUVETOLCL (cov- + nop), coveyouai, 
Kópoc, Kipov, 6 Cyrus (younger son of the covecnouny, ; , follow along 
Persian king Darius) with; comply with (4 dat.) 
£n (adv.) still; after a negative, any longer picBoSóvqc, uicBoBóvov, ó paymaster (one who 
erst (conj .) since, because pays wages) 


As a young man, Xenophon (429—354 B.C.E.) was a follower of Socrates, but in 401, soon after the Athenian de- 
mocracy was suspended and then precariously restored following Sparta's victory in the Peloponnesian War, 
Xenophon left the city to become a mercenary in the army of the Persian Cyrus, who was warring against his 
brother for rule of the Persian Empire. Although he returned to Athens for a time after Cyrus was killed, Xeno- 
phon was exiled in 399, perhaps because of his association with Socrates, and he spent some time in the service 
of the Spartan king Agesilaus. He and his family lived in Sparta and Corinth, but he was eventually able to re- 
turn to Athens for the last years of his life. Xenophon was a prolific writer on various subjects and wrote in a 
plain, appealing style, often employing the dialogue form. His works include several featuring the figure of 
Socrates, and Xenophon is, along with Plato, an important source of information concerning Socratic thought. 

After the death of their leader, Cyrus, and following the murder of most of their commanders (including 
Clearchus), ten thousand Greek mercenaries were led, chiefly by Xenophon, through Mesopotamia toward the 
Black Sea and eventually out of Persia and back to their Greek homeland. The Anabasis (Journey Upland) is 
Xenophon’s vivid account in eight books of these events. He records the many hardships suffered by his men as 
they traveled through rough terrain, engaging in battles with hostile inhabitants, running short of food, and 
often sinking into despair. The Anabasis includes exciting battle narratives and many rousing speeches by sol- 
diers and commanders. 
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6. Greek Anthology Appendix, Epigram 6 


A drinking song WM iu di r poa 
c r ` x 2 ` ^ I A LE £P 3 : Ü ind "s z 
bytaivety pév dpictov avSpiOvnt@, ^^ ~ ; i 
Ç ; I l| PX i 
Sebtepov Sk QvdvkaAóvyevécn, rodii e Ei PR get ue 

ni y og at 

itd 82 tp (roy? TAG á$0hoc, N s u uh 

ANC Ts 4 j 


tétaptov 62 nBay gerd TOV v euo. ko v 


bytaiva, dyiavG, dyiava, ——, ——, —— be tpitoc, tpity, tpitov third 

- healthy zÀovcéo be rich 

ápicroc, dpicty, dpictov best á86Xoc (adv.) without fraud, without deceit 
dedtepoc, Sevtépd, Sebtepov second vétaptoc, tTeTapty, TEetaptov fourth 

qu), ovfic, fj stature; pvåv (Doric) = Attic guñv 76 aw be in the prime of youth 


The Greek Anthology (< avOoddytov, “garland”) is the name given to a wide-ranging collection of short poems 
whose authors lived and wrote across a number of centuries. Many poems belonging to the whole period of 
Greek literature (including both pagan and Christian periods) survive only in its pages; these include epi- 
grams, ecphrases, erotic poems, drinking poems, epitaphs, oracles, and even "figure poems," in which poems 
are written in the shapes of various objects. The original collection on which several other later collections were 
based is often called the Garland of Meleager. It was compiled in the first century B.C.E. The most important of 
the later expanded collections based on Meleager's original include the Palatine Anthology (a work arranged in 
fifteen books); an important collection compiled in the tenth century c.z. by Constantine Cephalas that made 
use ofthe Palatine Anthology; and finally an abridged collection produced by Maximus Planudes in the four- 
teenth century C.E. (often called the Planudean Anthology). The name Greek Anthology today is most often ap- 
plied to a work that combines the works preserved in both the Palatine and Planudean anthologies. The Greek 
Anthology Appendix is the name given to the fifteenth book of the Palatine Anthology. 


Unlike English poetry, whose rhythms are the result of variously arranged stressed and un- 
stressed syllables, Greek poetry finds its rhythms in patterns of long and short syllables, and the 
meters of Greek poetry are said to be quantitative. The quantity of each syllable in a word is 
either long (~) or short (~), terms (and marks) that indicate the quantity of time for which that 
syllable is to be held when the line is recited. As with whole and half notes in music, one long 
syllable is usually equivalent to two short syllables. When one marks the long and short syllables 
in lines of poetry, one is said to scan those lines, and both the process and product of scanning 
are called scansion. 

A Greek word has as many syllables as it has vowels and diphthongs ($2, p. 10). The quantity 
(long or short) of each syllable is determined by the length of the vowel or diphthong in it. A syl- 
lable is long if it contains: ; 


1. along vowel or diphthong (long by nature) 
2. a short vowel followed by two or more consonants or the double consonants 6, Ë, or W not 
necessarily in the same word (long by position) 


À syllable is short ifit contains a short vowel followed by one consonant or by no consonant. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Even a diphthong that counts as short for purposes of accent is long for purposes of scansion 
(Le. final -at or 2. 

2. When a syllable contains a short vowel followed by two consonants, the first of which is 

a mute (y, x, x, B, s, @, 8, v, 8) and the second of which is a liquid (A, p) or a nasal (p, v), the 
syllable may be either long or short. For example, the first syllable of xatpdg may be long or 
short. 

3. When one scans a line of poetry, word endings are not considered for determining whether a 
syllable is long by position. In the phrase karpòs yiyverat, for example, the last syllable of 
xaipéc is long (omicron followed by two consonants, sigma and gamma). 

4. The last syllable in every line of poetry counts as long even if it is short. 


1. À syllable that ends in a consonant is called closed and is long (nax/póc). A syllable that ends in a vowel is called open and, if 
it contains a short vowel, is short (1a/vpóc). 
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The smallest unit of rhythm in a line of Greek poetry is called a foot, and various feet are 
identified by different combinations oflong and short syllables. For example: 


dactyl 
spondee 
iamb n | 

Aunitofrhythm sometimes equivalent to a foot but more often made up oftwo feet ofthe same 
type is called a metron (uévpov, measure"). For dactyls and spondees, the foot is equivalent to 


‘the metron: 


— v w 


dactylic metron 
spondaic metron 
For iambs two feet are required for a metron: 


— v 


x = iambic metron 


OBSERVATION 


In any metrical scheme "x" marks a syllable that may be long or short. Such a syllable is called 
anceps (“two-headed”). 


Iambic Trimeter 


Each Greek metrical scheme or meter is composed of specific combinations of feet or metra. One 
important meter used often in Greek comedy and tragedy is called iambic trimeter. In this scheme 
each line contains three iambic metra: 


Fa aie a oa 
1 2 3 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. A vertical line (Dis used to mark the divisions between feet or metra. 


2. A double vertical line (| l) is used to mark a caesura, a word ending within a foot or metron. 
While there may be additional caesurae in a line of iambic trimeter verse, the word ending after 
the anceps in the second metron is commonly the principal or main caesura, a key pausing 
point when the line is recited, often coinciding with a pause in sense and sometimes marked 
by punctuation. Somewhat less commonly, the principal caesura falls after the short syllable in 
the second metron. Although two possible caesurae are included in the general scherne pre- 
sented above, only one principal caesura is marked for each iambic trimeter line. 

3. The curved link ( 7) between the anceps in the third metron and the first long in that metron 
is called Porson’s Bridge. An early-nineteenth-century scholar named Richard Porson observed 
that the anceps in the third metron in iambic trimeter lines in tragedy is never a long syllable at 
the end ofa word. The avoidance of a word’s ending at a particular point ina metrical scheme is 
called a bridge. | 

4. The last syllable in every iambic trimeter line may be long or short (anceps), but even a short 
syllable was probably held for as long as a long syllable and is marked long. 


Tem 

E co 
Fi 

e 


š 
k 
8 eb 
ce 


1 


When scanning a line of Greek verse, one marks the long and short syllables with the ap- 
à 


popriate symbols above the words. Divisions between feet and principal caesura(e) are marked 
through the line. 


3 


oda | uópoiuov, | yauetv 8' £uof. 


w < ome w 2 a — w — w — 


uoc | ôr óAtyouc | ARWAEOSY. 


tohhovde Ô TOAE 


YETHLKAKE 


$70 THs váy | EE TONG yiy 


Sead saa ` [m x — w = 


obr aft | uixpóv oe || ueyá [Aa 8' ob Eyo. 


yapety ó péd [wv | eic uerávot | av Epyetat. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In each of the first three lines and in the fifth line, the principal caesura falls after the first 
long syllable of the second metron. In the fourth line, the principal caesura falls after the first 
short syllable in the second metron. 


2. In the second line, two short syllables appear at the end of the first metron (xéA¢-), a resolu- 
tion ofa long syllable. Two short syllables also appear as the second element of the second me- 
tron (81 6-), a resolution of a long syllable. Multiple resolutions in a single line of iambic trim- 
eter verse are more common in comedy than in tragedy. 


3. The third line begins with two short syllables (x6), a resolution of a long syllable in the first 
position. In the fourth line, the second metron ends with two short syllables (ueyá-), a resolu- 
tion of a long syllable. 


4. In the last line, one short syllable has been replaced by two short syllables (uevá-). This form 
of resolution is rare in tragedy but occurs commonly in Aristophanes and other comic writers. 


Blegiac Couplet and Dactylic Hexameter 


An important metrical scheme used in amatory and funeral epigrams and in lyric poetry generally 
is called the elegiac couplet, which comprises two lines with slightly different schemes. Unlike 
iambic trimeter, the elegiac couplet employs dactyls and spondees. The first line of each couplet is 
called dactylic hexameter because it contains six feet. The second lineis called dactylic pentameter 
because it contains five feet, one foot of which is split into two halves. 
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Dactylic Hexameter mes d a | 5 Ë ss | e Ë = |^ -77 p = 
Dactylic Pentameter Ë sE SO | = | _ | ve | - ve te 
1 > 2l 3^ 4⁄2 5 


Zebc xb KÜK | waa Ta | "s | TA | Beene xp? | cóc "e 21 Sud 
Ais | Eipó ó | am ENG, |: dius |n | TNG, Aavá | ie 


Soo | yap mov | TEOVTL KA | Kol, | aya | Ooi Sè z£ | vovrar 


— ww 


ann f Alu ueis av | toig ji || o: où Sia I uenyóus | 6a 


OBSERVATIONS ` 


1. Each of the first five feet in a dactylic hexameter line may be a dactyl (7 ~ ~) ora spondee 
(~~). The fifth foot, however, is rarely a spondee. The sixth foot is always treated as a 
spondee, even if the last syllable is short. 

2. The principal caesura in a dactylic hexameter line is often where a word ends within the 
third foot, either after the long first syllable (called a strong caesura) or after the first short syl- 
lable (called a weak caesura). It is also possible to have balancing principal caesurae in the sec- 
ond and fourth feet. In the first couplet, the principal caesura in the dactylic hexameter line is 
strong and falls in the third foot. In the second couplet, the principal caesura in the dactylic 
hexameter line is strong and falls in the fourth foot even though there is no balancing caesura 


in the second foot. 
3. The dactylic pentameter line is always indented several spaces. It is made up of two segments 
of two and a half feet each. Each segment is called a hemiepes (7 ~ ~ — ~ ~ - ). The princi- 


pal caesura in the dactylic pentameter line occurs after the first hemiepes. In the first two feet 
of the first hemiepes, dactyls or spondees may appear, but in the second hemiepes, the feet are 
almost always dactyls. The last syllable in the pentameter line always counts as long, even if it 
is short. 

4. In the first line of the second couplet, the antepenult and penult of xAovtéovet (-gou) are 
pronounced and scanned as a single long syllable. The pronunciation of two successive vowels 
or diphthongs i in separate syllables as a single, long syllable is called synizesis (cvvitotc, “sit- 
ting together”). 


The dactylic hexameter line (without alternation with the dactylic pentameter line) is the 
meter of spe poetry. Thus, every line of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey is a dactylic hexameter. 
Mave á | cide, Oe lá a, | Iin n Dii T Sew, Axı ies (Iliad 1.1) 


n uot |: Evvere, | Mosca, | TO i Aaro | 


óc "" | mould (Odyssey i.1) 


OBSERVAT 
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. Å secon di prominent pause in the second lin 
hen the end ofa word and the end of a 
lines ( |] A. dia aeresis at the end of the fourth 


is nota caesura but a diaeresis. A diaeresis is a 
it coincid aus is marked with three vertical 
sin ns second line, is common in epic 


2 "E 
ELS 
© 
© 
wer Q 
£go 


3. In the first line synizesis occurs at the beginning of the fifth foot: -ew is pronounced and 
scanned as a single long syllable. 

4. In the second line the syllable uot counts as short for purposes of scansion. In epic and some- 
times in elegiac poetry, a long vowel or diphthong that ends a word may count as short when the 
next word begins with a vowel or diphthong. The shortening of along vowel or diphthong at 


the end ofa word for purposes of scansion is called epic correption. 


Although there are many other meters in Greek poetry, the iambic trimeter, the elegiac couplet, 
and the dactylic hexameter are among the most common. Since scansion allows for greater appre- 
ciation of poetic readings, students are encouraged to scan any readings marked "rr" (iambic 
trimeter), “EC” (elegiac couplet), or “DH” (dactylic hexameter). 


@ DRILL 72 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


CHAPTER 7 MEE 


Vocabulary W ? 
=>  vobc, vod, 6 mind; sense; thought — Gdów, tA 306, eiwoa, £i oa, 
TAODTOS, tAOdTOD, ó wealth ——, —— emulate; envy; passive, be 
deemed fortunate 


-> vyévoc, yévous, tó race, descent; family; > mTdpem, napécoua, ——, ——, ——, 
J ç J J ) J ) 
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5 sort, kind — be present, be near; be ready 
i oa , yovatxóc, ñ woman; wife 2 AAC X0, neicopal, éxaOov, rénovOa, 
" => AnpooGévys, AnuocO£vovc, ó ( Ve 7 y. , — suffer; experience 
* = Demosthenes f pe 42 Tpartw, xpdto, Expaka, nénpaya 
EAN > Sbvapic, Svvduews, f] power; ability (trans.)/xénpaya (intrans.), réxpaypat, 
u > "EMág, EAA65oç, rj Hellas, Greece énpáyOrv do; bring about; practice; 
—> Énoc, Éxovc, tó word; pl, lines (of manage; intrans, fare 
verse), epic poetry; ws £xoc einety, > xpooéxw, xpootfo, mpoctoxoy, 
so to speak; practically Tpoosoxnka, —— hold to; turn 
> urtnp, untpds, 7j mother to, apply; ee ene mpooéyety, 
=> máOoc,záOovc, Tó experience; to pay attention 
suffering; passion > xaipw, xatprjoc, ——, keyáprika, —— 
> xatip, xavpóc, ó father &xápr]v rejoice (in), enjoy 
> xóÀu, neus, f fj city 
i > mpdypa, xpáyyuacoc, Tó deed; matter, > &xaotos, éxdotn, Exaotov each (of 
| thing; pl., affairs; troubles several) 
i > Xokxpúrrç, Xokpácrovc, ó Socrates 
> üBpiç OBpsoç, fj insolence; (wanton) > G%Àn0ñs, àÀnO£c true, real; truthful 
! violence cagr|c, capés clear, plain; certain, sure 
| > cic, pboews, f| nature Yev8r|c, Vev8£c false | 
| > dnonéunw, dnonéuyu, dnérenya, =>  dvtwe (adv.) really, actually 
| áxonénouga, àxonéngupat, > ob8£/un8£ (conj.) and not, nor; 
áxenéuoOnv send away; middle, send (adv.) not even 
away from oneself obSénxote/yndSéxote (conj.) and not 
; > Siadréyopar, SiaA££ogat, y——, ever, nor ever; (adv.) never 
p Ste(Acypat, Sis) éx0nv talk (with), => xo (enclitic adv.) from somewhere 
I converse (with) (+ dat.); discuss (with) > not (enclitic adv.) to somewhere 
" (4 dat.) => xov (enclitic adv.) somewhere; E 
I I suppose 
zoe (adv.) then, at that time 


rd 


096, vob, ó mea ns the “mind” a: a seat of the intellect but may also convey the idea of rational 

thought or “sense.” voĝg is also u o oe of mind,‘ thought,” “purpose.” In Attic prose voc 

1 ec Mox n fanned from thestemyo- and the second -declension mascu- 

l eee tudine Forms of che pace noun vóoc, vóov, ó appear regularly in Homer, in 

most other Greek dialects, and occasionally in Attic poetry. The declension of voc follows the rules 

for contraction presented with omicron-contracted verbs. All forms have a circumflex. Plural forms 
of vos occur rarely in Attic Greek and are not included in this textbook. 


| Singular. 
— Nom. vog («vóoc) 
Gen. vo$ ."(«vóov) 
| Dat © y@_ (< vow) 
"Acc. vodv (<vóoy) 
Voc. vod (<vde) 


When an omicron contracts with the diphthong o, the diphthong absorbs the omicron (o + œ > e). 
MEMORIZE THIS ADDITIONAL RULE OF ATTIC CONTRACTION. 


y£voc, yévous, tó means "race" or "descent" in an abstract, remote way. It may also refer to one's im- 
mediate “tribe” or "family" or to an “offspring” of a man or god. y£vog is also used as a general word 
for “sort” or “kind.” 


yovij, yovards, ñ is an irregular third-declension noun that means “woman” or “wife.” MEMORIZE 
THE FOLLOWING DECLENSION, PAYING PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO ACCENTS: 


° Singular. “Plural x = 
qum Š Yuyaikeç - INIM 
Toyaxóg UN HU 
D yovari - qvvaii ) 

. Tovdtka -yovaixas 

qóvei —- yovaikes — 


With the exception of the vocative singular, the accentual pattern of yvvfj is similar to the one for 
third-declension nouns with monosyllabic nominative singulars (cf. the declension of epijv and $52, 
Observation 2, p. 122). The vocative singular form is the stem with the kappa dropped and has a re- 
cessive accent. The double consonant § of the dative plural form results from the combination of the 
kappa of the stem and the sigma of the ending: *rvvatkot(v) > yovarki(y). 


Anuoc6Évnc, AnuooO£vovc, 6, “Demosthenes,” is the name of an Athenian general who participated 
in several battles in the Peloponnesian War and died in 413 B.C.E. AquocO£vgc is also the name of 
one of Athens's most famous orators and statesmen in the fourth century B.c.z. This latter Demos- 
thenes was involved in a variety of political struggles, in particular with the city’s response to the 
increasing power of Macedon and its king, Philip II. Written versions of many of Demosthenes’ 
speeches, political and legal, have survived, in part because even in antiquity Demosthenes’ plain 
style and effective mode of argument served as models for later writers, both Greek and Roman. 


dbvapic, Sovágens, i jj is a general word for ^ power" or "authority" (ofa man, a god, a city). Both napa 
Bóvayry, “contrary to (one's) power" and Snip Bévapty," "beyond (one’s) power” may be contrasted 
with cata S6vagtv, "according to (one's) power." 


ooo eO —_ 
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=> Eds, EM dsos, fj, “Hellas,” “Greece,” was originally a name applied to a small area of Greece only, 
but it came to be used for the whole country of Greece from the Peloponnesus to Thessaly, all the 
lands inhabited by “EXAnves. 


=> noc, Érovc, tó is derived from the same root as the verb £irov and means “word” or “utterance” its 
uses overlap with those ofAóyozc. Thus, £xoc appears in contrast with &pyov or xpaypa. In the plu- 
ral, ëzy may mean “words,” but it often refers to the genre or to some works of “epic poetry.” The plu- 
ral also means “lines (of verse) The idiom à £xog eixetv means "so to speak,” “almost,” or “practi- 
cally" and qualifies an apparent exaggeration. 


=> The third-declension nouns uñznp, unzpóç, ñ, “mother,” and ratńp, zatpóg, ó, “father,” have irregu- 
lar declensions that are similar to but not identical with the declension of &vijp (p. 149). 


MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS, DOWN THE SINGULAR AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL, AND BE | 
PREPARED TO RECITE THEM QUICKLY. 


The long-vowel grade of the stem appears in the nominative singular only. The zero-grade of the stem 
appears in the genitive singular, dative singular, and dative plural. In the dative plural an alpha is 
added: cf. &v8pácw(v). All other forms have the short-vowel grade of the stem. f 

The declension of zacrjp is identical with the declension of urjvnp except for a difference in ac- 
cent on the nominative singular (za+ñp) and vocative singular (mávep). 


=> máÜoc, xáÜovc, tó is a noun derived from the root of the verb nácx« (rab-). Its basic meaning is that 
which happens to a person or thing or that which is experienced passively. Thus, r480g means "experi- 
ence" in general or a particular experience that one undergoes. When the experience is a bad one, 
r . <“ . » [4 . » T . . Li 
| ráðoç is translated "suffering" or “misfortune.” When z&9oç refers to an internal experience, it 
[s means "passion" or "emotion." 
| 


- nóg, rOdEws, f| means “city” in the narrow geographical sense of an urban settlement, but it also 

| describes the community of citizens taken as a whole, bound together by law, custom, and kinship, 
| and encompassing the surrounding territory in which its citizens live (“city-state,” "state"). Thus 

| 1óMg is used of places such as Athens or Sparta or of the community of Athenians or Spartans. 


-> mpüyua, rpáyuaoc, tó is a noun derived from the root of the verb xpdrtw (pax-). In the singular it 
means a concrete “deed” or “act,” but it is frequently used of any “thing,” “occurrence,” or “affair.” 
When xpaypa is opposed to oç, it conveys the sense of “(concrete) reality.” In the plural, 
zpáyuaca may be translated “circumstances” or “affairs.” When these circumstances or affairs are 
understood to be bad, xpaypata means “troubles.” 


€ 


> Xokpácno, Xokpácovg, ó, “Socrates,” was an Athenian citizen who was charged with corrupting the 
youth of Athens and worshiping gods different from those of the state religion. He was tried and put 
to death in 399 B.C.E. at the age of seventy. Although Socrates himself did not compose any written 


x onipmuo, neu, Ene néxouga, x 7 j 
me ÅTOTÉUTW, dmonéuyo, ånénepya, dnonénoppa, dronéneppat, meniuq0nv. s 


crete meanings. In the singular bf pic is either the ab 
) vi iolence; 3 "particularly! but not Eos ely refer i 
to a crime against one’s person ene bake ng, etc.). l Beginning with its uses in Homer, 0f pic 

is often caused by excessive pride in physical strength or any other kind of power. The plural of óppic 
may be translated “acts of violence.” An Objective Genitive expressing the object of an act of 0B pic is 


translated with the English preposition “against.” 


pboic, pdaews, ñ is related to the verb pdw, which means "produce" or “grow.” Thus , Odor is sometimes 
similar to yévog in meaning "birth" or “origin.” More important is the meaning “nature,” referring ei- 
ther to the outward appearance or the inner makeup or temperament of a person or thing. This "na- 
ture" is the result of birth and growth. pbors is also the word for “nature” as the regular order of the * 
world. In philosophy @bctg means “nature” in the sense of an essential | power or elemental substance. 


Compound Verbs 


Ancient Greek owes its very large and highly nuanced vocabulary in part to its capacity to form com- 
pounds. A compound is a word composed of a root word and one or more than one prefix or suffix. For 
example, the compound adjective 48avatoc, 40avaroy, “immortal,” is made from a root word mean- 
ing “death” (@dvatoc) and the alpha privative ("not") . 

Other parts of speech (adverbs, nouns) may form compounds, but perhaps most numerous and 
most important are compound verbs. A compound verb is composed of a root verb and one or more 
than one prefix, many of which are identical with prepositions. One may compare the principal parts 
of the root verb xéuxw, “send,” and the compound verb àmoméuno, “send away.” 


epar Engg 


When a compound verb form contains a pt indicative augment, the nidi appears between the 
prefix and the root verb. If a prefix (other than zepi- or xpo-) ends in a vowel, elision occurs, and the 
final vowel of the prefix is dropped before the augment. Thus, in principal parts 3 and 6 of dxnonépnw 
the prefix &zo- appears as år- and is immediately followed by the past indicative augment, -e-: 
án£newa, &nexéugOnv. 

When an unaugmented form is required, the past indicative augment is removed and the final 
vowel of the prefix is restored. For example, the aorist active infinitive of dxonépnw is dxonépyas, 
which is formed from the unaugmented first aorist stem, dozepy-. 

WHEN A COMPOUND VERB FORMED FROM A VERB ALREADY PRESENTED IN THIS BOOK APPEARS 
IN A READING, ITS PRINCIPAL PARTS ARE NOT SUPPLIED, BUT THE PREFIX AND THE SIMPLE VERB 
ARE GIVEN. Principal parts are provided for compound verbs formed from verbs not yet introduced. 


Accents on Compound Verb Forms 


Finite compound verb forms have recessive accents except that the accent may not recede beyond a 
past indicative augment. For example, the third person singular aorist active indicative of xposéyw, 
TpoTtkw, npoctoyov, Nposéoxnxa, ——, — “hold to" or “turn to,” “apply,” is xpoo£tove: the re- 
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| cessive accent does not recede to the antepenult. MEMORIZE THIS EXCEPTION TO THE RULES FOR 
RECESSIVE ACCENT. , m 
The accents on all forms of the participles of compound verbs remain the same as the accents on 
the participles of the uncompounded verbs. 


=> Bu£yoyas, diadréLouat, ——, ——, dieireypat, SiehéyOnv is a compound passive-in-the-aorist de- 
ponent. It is composed of the prefix 8ta- (“one with another") and middle and passive forms ofAéyv. 
When Su) youngi means “converse (with),” “talk (with)," or “discuss (with),” it often takes a Dative 
of Reference to indicate the person with whom one is talking. When d:ahéyouat means “discuss,” it 
also takes an Accusative, Direct Object. StaAéyopat is also used with prepositional phrases (e.g., 
repi + genitive instead of an Accusative, Direct Object). 


> mów, mocu, £j ca, £r uoa, ——, —— is an omicron-contracted verb that does not exhibit 
reduplication in principal part 4. It has active and passive forms only. When it means “vie with,” “em- 
ulate,” or “envy,” CyAdw takes an Accusative, Direct Object. The grounds for admiration or envy may 
be expressed by a Genitive of Cause ($80), ¿zi + dative, or a causal clause introduced by 6t1. In the 
passive nów means “be deemed fortunate.” 


Spe 


1 i S ⁄ l 

fe 3 => ndpemt, zap£couat, ,—— ANS is a compound verbcomposed of the prefix napa- (“be- 
(b ww paea Side,” “by”) and the verb eiut. Unlike eiut, wa peupt has no enclitic forms and has a recessive accent in 
Ei Ig UES AOR acres ae re ars 

d n the present active indicative. In théTinperfecttense the accent may not recede past the past indica- 
o tive augment (e.g. rapire, not *nápnte) The third person singular future active indicative has an 


| | Bit QA. irregular acute accent on the penult: napéota The present active infinitive, rapstvat, has a persis- 
| se = tent accent on the penult. Ihe accenton the present active participle (xapwv, zxapot0a, xapóv) does 
d not recede to the prefix. MEMORIZE THESE EXCEPTIONS TO THE RULES OF ACCENT/ápetpt means 
“be near" (a person) or “be present (at)" (a place, an event). When its subject is a thing (power, ships), 
xápeipt may mean “be ready" (ie., for use) It often takes a Dative with a Compound Verb ($82), but 
it also appears with prepositional phrases and may be used absolutely. When it is used as an attribu- 
tive participle or as a neuter substantive, it means "present" as opposed to past or future. 


| (£v) pay zapfiv. T was : 
VES VO EILEEN ata hito ish i hc 
(Ta TAPOvTa KpaypaTaAcs@, ishadrecountthe Sieen mate 


Yen 


»vOa, i than in the future tense, 
qáoxyw does not occur middle ` VOICE, andit oes not occur in tthe passive voice. Its basic mean- 
ing is "suffer" (have somei m done to one) or, more generally, "experience." When ndoyw is used as 
the virtual passive « of moi owe the: meaning "be rant ; itis accompanied bya Genitive of Per- 


sonalAgent. O 475 a2 = E act Gee, Mes mE 


o, *ícopat Ëra 


â partial 
i 


kaka (kax dc) zácyouev bn £etvuv, 
- We are suffering bad things (badly) at the hands of those men. 
"We are being treated badly by those men. 


The basic meaning of fapdrtw, zp deo, črpa, néxpaya (trans.)/néxpaya (intrans.), zëzo ayna, 
Enpáy Ov is “do,” and it emphasizes doing as a process rather than what is accomplished by doing. In 
this sense, mpdartey contrasts with zoišo, which emphasizes what is created by doing, and it is often 
paired with Myo. When used transitively npdttw means “bring about” or “accomplish” (peace, 
friendship, a task), “practice” (justice, excellence), or "manage," “transact, ” or “do” (business, the af- 
fairs of the Athenians). Bas 


s rois Epyors eipivnv inpirrete.. You (pl) w were bus bout peace byy your Pa 
: apa Sikara fj Asica mparrenc; j,-. Are you practicing just things or unjust PARES us 
6x06 Ta kotvà EÔ ô xpófeu ; This màn will manage public affairs well. 


When apattw is used intransitively, it is accompanied by an adverb and is translated “fare.” 
` Í, 


.sÜxpárrousv. Weare faring well. ` 


Forms made from the fourth principal part némpaya are used transitively (“have/has done"), and 
forms made from the fourth principal part xémpdya are used intransitively (“have/has fared”). 
apattw appears often in the active and passive voice; it occurs rarely in the middle voice, Forms us- 
ing the early Attic or Ionic stem xpdoo- occur frequently in Attic poetry and in the work of Thucy- 
dides. Be prepared to recognize these forms when they occur in readings. 


apoc£yo, npoTé w, npoctoyov, spoctoynka, — A isa compound verb composed of the pre- 
fix xpos- (“toward”) and the verb éyw. xpocéyw has the basic meaning “hold (Acc., D.O.) to (Dat. 
with a Compound Verb [$82])." When the direct object of pocéxeo is vov, “mind,” or yvauny, 
“judgment,” this idiomatic expression is translated "pay attention." spoc£yo occurs rarely in the 
middle and passive voices. 


cu oig Móyoig a ; roD 0 npocetyts Toy v voðy/ riy ys uv Were you payinga attention to his words? Ñ HB 


Sometimes pootyw meaning “attend to” takes a Dative with a Compound Verb alone or appears 
with a prepositional phrase introduced by xpóc. 


yalipo, xatprjow, ——, kexáprica, ——, éx&áprv has mainly active voice forms and meanings for the 
tenses formed from the first, second, and fourth principal parts. yaípo is also a passive- -in-the-aorist 
deponent and therefore has a sixth principal part but no third principal part. yaipw often takes a Da- 
tive of Cause ($81) or a supplementary participle ($76). 
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ES E oi A@qvator zf]: ty apBápiv VI dyanpay. | (Dative of Cause) - 
All the Athenians were rejoi ingin (because of) the Victory o over r the foreigners. 


xÇ “oÙ » yip ets rods (z08 ápyo Soe à axovwy. —— (endis iac) 
P You will not enjoy hearing the words of the pe gk x he 


=> Éxaotoc, Exdotn, Exaotov, "each," occurs mostly in the singular and is placed before or after an 
article-noun phrase. When it occurs in the plural, it may be translated "all (and each individually)" 
or “each (and every).” When a singular form of éxaoto¢ is the subject of a verb, the verb is usually 
singular, but it is sometimes plural to emphasize that a plural subject is performing a verb, but each 
subject is doing so individually. When used in apposition to another noun, £xacroc emphasizes 
each individual of a group. 


TT (rO bya b: forth à Apiso. 
S — to the id I 


=> ¿An0ñç, àAn8£c is a compound adjective composed of the alpha privative (“not”) and the root of the 
noun Ahn, AANG, ñ, “forgetfulness.” &ëkn0ñç means “true,” “real,” or “genuine,” and it may be used 
of a variety of things, feelings, events, or personal qualities (opinions, arguments, pleasure, pain, ex- 
cellence). When dÀn8fjc is used of people, it means “truthful.” It has a regularly formed adverb, 
¿À)Mn806ç (< dAnPEws), which is often preceded by the proclitic particle óc (which is not translated) in 


»t€ 


the phrase e &An óc, “truly,” “really.” 


-> The adverb övtwç, “really,” “actually,” has as its stem óvz-, the masculine and neuter stem of the pres- 
ent active participle of eiut. To this stem the adverbial suffix -wç is added. övtwç most often modifies 
verbs or adjectives and indicates their truth or actuality. It has a function opposite to that of ú s Eos 
£izsiv, “so to speak,” “practically,” which indicates an exaggeration. 


=> ob8£/un5£ may bea conjunction oran adverb. As a conjunction o$8£/un8é connects two of more 
clauses and means “and not” or “nor.” In Attic prose o08£/ur8£ occurs most often after a preceding 
negative.’ In Attic poetry, however, and occasionally in prose as well, it is used with no preceding 
negative. As an adverb o8£ means “not even" and ordinarily emphasizes the word immediately fol- 
lowing it. I 


Not eve ae s thing v vill theybe ableto s say, that th were honoring this Í Justly. i 


1. The usual means of joining a negative clause to a preceding positive one is kai ob/ py . 


=» The indefinite adverb mov is 


Interrogative Adverb -Indefinite Adverb 
“MOTE wh én moté ` at some time 
“nes how mws — somehow 
mzóÜ0ev from where  xo0év from somewhere 
nat to where TOL to somewhere 
LOB where mov 


somewhere 


A^ 
m 


à mongey llabic enclitic. In addition to the meanings “somewhere,” “any- 
where,” ggv may also be translated" ‘pethaps,” “I x "when it limits or qualifies an assertion. It 
may alsó strengthen a negative: "surely . . . (not) ... ," “I (don't) suppose.” 


ECT inopes, obto TOV Bótavt EGYES. 
E eum made war r nobly, In this ie way I suppose, j w got glory. 


Derivatives and Cognates 


Derivatives 

genocide, gene, genealogy 
gynecocracy, androgynous 
dynamic, dynamite 
Hellene 

epic, epopee 

metropolis 


noesis 

sympathy, pathetic 
patriarch, patriot 
plutocracy 

metropolis, political, police 
practical, pragmatic 

hubris 

pseudonym 


Cognates 
genus 
queen, banshee 


voice, vowel, invoke 
matrilineal, maternal, mother, 
material, matter 


nepenthe 
paternal, patron, goombah 


flow, fly, flee, pluvia! 
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| (^. YA participle is a verbal adjective on Me that is derived from à verb and retains the properties 
- of tense and voice. In the English phrases “the galloping horse" and “the stolen letter," galloping is a 
present participle and stolen is a past participle. English has only two participles, but Attic Greek 

has many more and makes much greater use of them than English does. In Greek there are present, 


future, aorist, and perfect participles. 


z 


| $73. Participles 1 ` 
|j | 


1 


Present Active Participle 


Like any adjective in Greek, a participle declines in all three genders. The present active participle 
has endings borrowed from third-declension nouns for its masculine and neuter forms and endings 
borrowed from first-declension short-alpha nouns for its feminine forms. To form the present active 
participle of an omega verb: 


1. take the present stem by removing the -w from the first principal part 
2. add the following endings: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The accent on the present active participle is persistent and acute on the final syllable of the pres- 
ent stem. Final -a counts as short for purposes of accent. As with first-declension nouns, the ac- 
cent shifts to the ultima in the feminine plural genitive and is a circumflex. 

2. All the endings in the declension of the present active participle in the masculine are identi- 
cal with the endings of a third-declension noun such as dpxwv, dpxovtos, ó, which is in origin 
the present active participle of dpxw, “rule” (i.e. “ruling man"). The masculine/neuter plural 


ENS B x Ei ` E PSP b ^ 
lanye pavoun: (v)j— Taóoyro (y) > e xobovooi(v) > “navo F vay) > saboveis v) 


with the third person plural present active indicative. Co docta m 


occurs ina ticul r sentence, 


is identic cal, 
or 


kes clear which f 


na 


3. All the endings in the declension of the present active partic iple i n the fe eminine a 
with the en dings ofa short-alpha first-declension noun such as 86a, 86&ng, ñ, 


4. The endings in the declension of the present active par rticiple in the neuter are Pao with 
the endings o ot a third-declension noun such as py, Spyro 6 excepti in the nominative/ 
vocative and accusative singular (-ov) and plural (-a). In the neuter singular nominative/voca- 
tive and rA there is a circumflex on the diphthong ofthe present stem (xav-) in accor- 
dance with the rules for the possibilities of accent. 


4 


5. A present active par ticiple may be translated with the English participle ending in “ing.” 
Thus, rabo), xabovod, ratov means “stopping” (t rans). "m darti 


‘The present active participle of cipi iš TN with the endings for the E active participl eof 
omega verbs (the accent is persistent on the first syllable). The present active participle of contracted 
verbs is formed in the same way as the present active participle of other omega verbs, but contrac- 
tion occurs according to regular rules. 


BOUE motoüvrt 
x0t00cav 


| Roiopoat 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The declension of the present active participle of epsilon-contracted verbs follows regular 
rules of contraction (e+ w > &; £t 0 > 9oj£4 ob > ov). The accent on the present active parti- 
ciple is determined by: where the accent would fall on an uncontracted form. For example: 
KOLB < ROLEWY; x0100vT06 < FOLÉOVTOÇ. 


2 gh) NF 
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2. The declension of the present active participle of alpha-contracted verbs follows regular 
rules of contraction (a + w > w; a + o > w; a + o > w). The accent on the present active parti- 
ciple is determined by where the accent would fall onan uncontracted form. For example: 
ViKOV < vikáov; vücQvcogc < vikáovcoc. 

3. The declension ofthe present active participle of omicron-contracted verbs follows regular 
rules of contraction (o +@>W;0+0>00;0+00> ov). The accent on the present active parti- 
ciple is determined by where the accent would fall on an uncontracted form. For example: 
SHAGv < Sydow; Syrodvtos < SnAóovtos. As a result of contraction, the declensions of the 
present active participle of epsilon-contracted verbs and omicron-contracted verbs are 


identical. 


x Present Middle/Passive Participle 


'To form the present middle/passive participle of an omega verb: 


1. take the present stem by removing the -@ from the first principal part 
2. add the following endings: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The accent on the present middle/passive participle4s persistend and acute on the first syllable 
of the ending. Final -ovand -a count as short for purposes of accent. As with other first-second- 


declension adjectives, the accent on the feminine plural genitive of the present middle/passive 
participle dazs nat appear as a circumflex on the ultima. 

2. All the endings in the declension of the present middle/passive participle are identical with 
the endings used for first-second-declension adjectives such as kaAóg, kay, Kav. 


dons voc, xotooyévn, xotüuevov (< xtouóuevoc, MOONE, noióuevov) 
see vixau£ en vīikøuevov 5. vixaoy£vn, vixaóuevov) 


SyAobpevos, $5) ovpévn, SnÀotuzyoy (< Sydoduevos, Syhoouévn, $rXoóyevov) 


DRILL 73A MAY NOW BE DONE. 


First Aorist Active Participle 


‘The first aorist active participle has endings borrowed from third-declension nouns for its masculine 
and neuter forms and endings borrowed from first-declension short-alpha nouns for its feminine 
forms. To form the first aorist active participle of an omega verb: 


1. také the unaugmented aorist active and middle stem by removing the -a and the augment 
from the third principal part 
2. add the following endings: 


Xabcdca ` i 
: E ux 


| mabcüs | 
Tao cayroc 
maboavt - 


| movoay S 
Tmabcavtog 0 


i Taúgavraç 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The accent on the first aorist active participle is persistent and acutéon 1 the the final y sy llabi Ë of the 
aorist stem. Final -at counts as short for purposes of accent. As with first-declension nouns, the 
accent shifts to the ultima in the feminine plural genitive and is a circumflex. 
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2. In the masculine and neuter the first aorist active participle has third-declension endings. 
When the dative plural ending -o1(v) was added to a stem ending in -avz, the following sound 
changes produced the Attic Greek dative plural ending -àci(v): 


*naboavtoi(v) > *naboavooi(y) > *ravoavoi(y) > radodor(y). 


‘The tau assimilated to the following sigma and was then dropped. The nu before the sigma was 
also dropped, and the vowel before it was lengthened (-à-) because of compensatory 
lengthening. 


3. All the endings in the declension of the first aorist active participle in the feminine are identi- 
cal with the endings of short-alpha first-declension nouns such as 86§a, 86&y¢, ñ. 


4. An aorist active participle always has simple e aspect and has no exact equivalent in English. 
Althouglyit does not express the simple aspect of ari aorist participle;the translation ' “having 
___ed” may be used. Thus, nadoas, abode, mad gav may be translated" Lire stopped.” 


ur A Us | med 


First Aorist Middle Participle 
To form the first aorist middle participle of an omega verb: 


1. take the unaugmented aorist active and middle stem by removing the -a and the augment 
from the third principal part 
2. add the following endings: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The accent on the first aorist middle participle is persistent on the first syllable of the ending. P Fi- 
nal -ot and -at count as short for pusposes of accent. As with other first-second-declension ad- 


3. Àn aorist middle partici ole always ne as pain aspect ead em no exact equi aes ntin English. 
Although it does not ex xpress the simple aspect of an aorist participle, the translation “h aving 
— ed" may be used. Thus, xcvcduevos, xavoapévy, avoeduevoy may be translated “hav- 
ing stopped” (intrans.). 


Second Aorist Active Participle 
To form the second aorist active participle of an omega verb: 


1, take the unaugmented aorist active and middle stem by removing the -ov and the augment 
from the third principal part 
2. add the following endings: 


yayovoa 
ayayobons ` 
ayayobon es 
Ayeroveny nw 


: &yoyóvia. 


 &yayóvieo TM | &yayoücar — - àyayóvza. 2 
ayayovtey © áyayovcüv U —.  &yayóvrov 
f ayayodory) — i dyayobeaig 0. áyayobeiv) | 
SAyayóviag 5  ayayobcdcg: - |. yayóvia |: 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1. The accent on the second aorist active participle is persistent and acute on the first syllable of 
the ending. Final -a1 counts as short for purposes of accent. As with first-declension nouns, the 
accent shifts to the ultima in the feminine plural genitive and is a circumflex. 

2. All the endings in the declension of the second aorist active participle in the masculine are 
identical with the endings of third-declension nouns such as dpywv, &pyovroc, ó. The endings 
in the declension of the second aorist active participle in the neuter are identical with the end- 
ings of third-declension nouns such as ae &pxovtoc, 6 except in the nominate vocative 
and accusative singular (-ov) and plural (-a 
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3. All the endings in the declension ofthe second aorist active participle in the feminine are 
identical with the endings of short-alpha first-declension nouns such as 86£a, Sófng, ñ. 


4. The second aorist active participle of eixov is eine, cixotoa, gixóv because there is no un- 
augmented aorist active stem. 


Second Aorist Middle Participle 


To form the second aorist middle participle of an omega verb: 


1. take the unaugmented aorist active and middle stem by removing the -ov and the augment 
from the third principal part 
2. add the following endings: 


OBSERVATIONS 


H 1. The accent on the second aorist middle participle is persistent on the first syllable of the ending. 


jd Final -o and -at count as short for purposes of accent. As with other first-second-declension 
adjectives, the accent on the feminine plural genitive form of the second aorist middle parti- 
ciple does not appear as a circumflex on the ultima. f 

2. All the endings in the declension of the second aorist middle participle are identical with the 
| endings used for first-second-declension adjectives such as xaAóc, kadh, kahov. 
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Aorist rassrve Farticip 


à c. 
E 


PN PONN | P EE EAE TA ELE E E EET a aqa 
i. take the unaugmented aorist passive stem 


sixth principal part 


2. add the following endings: = 

eSB n OND. oi ee 
~ Nom,/Voc. Were pe ee nb Blog D Vélos. Éy fas uod 
Ge | 0 LL Dod BET os soo HB, a: | 


Thus, the declension ofthe aorist passive participle of rabw is: 


Inaugmented Aorist Passive Stem: rav- 


£ 


OBSERVATIONS 


1, The accent on the aorist passive participle is persistent and acute on the first syllable of the end- 
ing, Final -ai counts as short for purposes of accent. As with first-declension nouns, the accent 
shifts to the ultima in the feminine plural genitive and is a circumflex. 

2. In the masculine and neuter the aorist passive participle has third-declension endings. When 
the dative plural ending -ow(v) was added to a stem ending in -evr, the following sound changes 
produced the Attic Greek dative plural ending -ewn(v): 


*navdévtor(v) > *navdévaci(v) > *navOévor(v) > navBetor(y). 


The tau assimilated to the following sigma and was then dropped. The nu before the sigma was 
also dropped, and the vowel before it was lengthened to produce a spurious diphthong (-e1-) 
because of compensatory lengthening. 


3. All the endings in the declension of the aorist passive participle in the feminine are identical 
with the endings of short-alpha first-declension nouns such as 36£a, 86£nc, ñ. 
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4. An aorist passive participle always has simple aspect and has no exact equivalent in English. 
Although it does not express the simple aspect of an aorist participle, the translation "having 


been ed" may be used. Thus xav8eic, navOcica, ravO£v may be translated "having been 
stopped." 
Summary of Present arid Aorist Participle E dings 4 b cde x 


M 


Present Active 
Present Middle/Passive ` 


First Aorist Active - 


I. € DRILL 738 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


1 §74. Synopsis 3: Present, Imperfect, Future, and 
l Aorist Indicative; Present, Future, and Aorist Infinitives; 
1 Present and Aorist Participles 


| Here is a model synopsis for ayo in the first person plural with participles in the masculine plural 
nominative. It includes the forms of the present and aorist active, middle, and passive participles. 


Principal Parts: dyo; dbus yayov fy: yum, fix@ny 
Person and Number: Ist pl... : 
E Gende Number, and Case: Masc. Pl. Nom. 


US. Active Middle Passive 
A Indicative a : | 
Present ayopev &yóus8a áyóusOa 
UR ~ we areleading we are carrying away we are being led ° 
Imperfect iyopev | ñyópe0a x cyóusDa- es 
5 ` we were leading we were carrying away we were being led 
Future E áSoysv á£óusBa &Onoducda 
UE we shall lead we shall carry away we shall be led 
x -Aorist divéroyev diyayóue8a — íjx8nuev . 
REN we led we carried away we were led ` 
: tuer pus noe I 2 tI S 
Present | üygw . áyec0mi = áyeoÜar oe 
solo be leading soto be carrying away to be being led - 
- Future. p z de) = fectus baea idi. 
uarios aO be about to kad. ro to be about to carry away . to be about to be led 
: Aorist. .- —Ç Saya ysi ` Q z dyayéobnn. dey Siva x ee 
Pol sil lead (once). ito o carry away, (once) to be led (once). 
e Participles ont : 
^. Present: .: . áyovteg- ; Wyópevor ` &yóuevot: : 
cr Aorist > 5 ayayóvieg - &yayógevot ayOévtes - 
OBSERVATION 


In a synopsis basic English translations should be given for indicative and infinitive forms. 


@ DRILL73—74 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$75. The Attributive and Substantive Uses ofthe Participle 


Like any adjective, a participle may describe or modify a noun. When a participle appears in the 
attributive position, it functions as an attributive adjective. Even Withoutanz article a participle may 
function as an attributive adjective. A participle with or without an iarticle n may also stand alone as 
a substantive-For example: 
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Š eb Àéyoy prop 
the speaking well orator (subj.)/the orator (subj.) speaking well 
the orator (subj.) who is speaking well 


ol AaxeDaiuóvtor ol todto zinóvvec ` 
the Spartans (subj.) having sa said this t ae 
the Spartans (subj.) who said this thing 


£y tals vioi tals bd TOV AOnvalv dpyPeicais 
on the islands (having been) ruled by the Athenians 
on the islands that were ruled by the Athenians 


xov vois vógotc z8iÜ9óugvov 

a citizen (d.o.) obeying the laws 

a citizen (d.o) who is obeying the laws 

(xà) Aeyopeva 

| (the) things (subj. or d.o.) being said 

' (the) things (subj. or d.o.) that are being said 


| 1Q 0£Nov 
for the man-being willing 
i for the man who is willing 


THY tovc veüvídg neicãcðv — 
[ ofthe women having persuaded the young men 
ofthe women who persuaded the young men 


OBSERVATIONS 


| 1. Each of the participles in the first three phrases is in the attributive position: Aéywv is mascu- 
il line singular nominative modifying prtwp; eixdvtes is masculine plural nominative modify- 
ing Aaxedatpdvior; dpy8eicats is feminine plural dative modifying yñcouç. In the fourth 
phrase zev8duevov is masculine singular accusative modifying xoAtrny, and although it is not 
in the attributive position, it is the equivalent of an attributive adjective. 

3 2. The participles in the last three phrases are used substantively, and the words "things," 

ih “man,” and “women” are supplied in the English translations. 

3. Since both participles and relative clauses function as adjectives, an attributive or substan- 

x tive participle may be/tfanslatéd with a relative clause introduced by a form of the English rela- 
| i tive pronoun, as in the second translations. The relative clause translation (who. ed”) 

In represents especially well the simple aspect of an aorist participle and is to be preferred to the 
translation "having _ed.” 


i The action of apresent-attributive or substantive participle is usuallyGimultaneous with the action 
of the main verb in a sentence, and the action of an aorist participle is usually priopto the action of 
d the main verb. For example: 


oi vedviat oi 620 TOD TonTOB SiSacxdpevor £0 toto6ct. 
The young men being taught by the poet are doing well. 
The young men who are being taught by the poet are doing well. 


ng MPEG byta 
The young m Md were being ta em by 


m 


ó Šñuoç robcláói ns. À 
oplea ing to honor the Wah did wrong. 


ó Bfjuoc Tods ddixioavras tipdy obK ie 
The people refused to honor the men wholhad done wrong. 
bs d d 


N 


OBSERVATIONS 3 


1. In the first sentence the action of the attributive participle, $18aeóysvoy is occurring in the 
present at the same time as the action of the main verb, xotodow. 

2. In the second sentence the action of the attributive participle, SiSacxdusvor, was occurring 
in the past at the same time as the action of the main verb, £xotovv. 

3. When an attributive or substantive participle in the present tense is translated into English 
with a relative clause, care must be taken to indicate the simultaneous time of the participle, as 
in the second translations. 

4. In the third sentence the action of the substantive participle, a8trjoavtas, occurred in the 
past prior to the action of the main verb, é0é)eu. 

5. In the fourth sentence the action of the substantive participle, &S1coavrac, occurred in the 
past prior to the action of the main verb, 0£Anoev. 

6. When an attributive or substantive participle in the aorist tense is translated into English 
with a relative clause, care must be taken to indicate thé prioy t time of the participle. 


Common Substantives of Participles ‘ 


Neuter participles of certain verbs form common substantives with idiomatic meanings: 


E öv. : m v a < | wu d : o iibi (si. ord, o) (“the thing bein ijs 
rd byt a n - existence; reality (subj. or d.o.) (“the things being’ )- 
: RU p M pan reality; really (^ in respect to the thing bing): 


€" s nh rd) 
RARE Ag Sn the necessary tmp: (subj. or d. o) 


a e 5 — : Xe the future (subj. or d o) (“the thing about to be”) - 


= o uh ut vt the future (subj. or d. 0.) E the things about to pe L 

: ES Tapóv - 2 : SENE JESS phe present (subj. ord j| ( ‘the thing being puit 3: < 
a mapovta ` Et Dye PLU the : present (subj. or d.o.) (“the thing “being present x i 
- Gaines, zapécopat, - m ‘be: present, bei near; be ready) x gr spa 


OBSERVATION 


The neuter substantives formed from the impersonal verb Sei don not fo offollowt wthe rules of Attic I 
contraction. 


>. ——— 
< A 
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The Participle as Predicate Adjective 


A participle without an article is occasionally used as a predicate adjective. 


Sixaids éoti kal ed Eywv obroç 6 Abyos ó nepi zñç Voxf]c. 
This speech about the soul is just and good (holding well). 


& DRILL 75 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$76. The Supplementary Participle 


Participles not in the attributive position may appear with certain verbs to extend their meanings. 
A participle so used is called a Supplementary Participle. For example: 


Aéywv nepi nohéuov zabcopat. 
| Speaking about war I (masc.) shall stop. 
Ishall stop speaking about war. 


a8txeis viudv tods Ogobc ovx £0£Aovoa. 

You (fem.) do wrong (in) refusing to honor the gods. 
£0 Y éxoinoas néupac p eig A8 ]vàc. 

You (masc.) did well (in) sending me (once) to Athens. 
tov l'opyíav racc )éyovra nepi ápgtíjc. 

I shall stop Gorgias (from) speaking about virtue. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. A supplementary participle agrees either with the subject ofa verb used intransitively, as in 
the first three sentences, or with the object of a transitive verb, as in the fourth sentence. 

2. Sometimes English words (“in,” “ 
ticiples for clarity. 

3. In addition to the verbs used in these sentences (rao, a5txéw, and novéw), vikáw meaning 
"prevail (over)" and ápx in the middle voice meaning “begin” may also take supplementary par- 
ticiples. Other verbs that take supplementary participles are identified in the vocabulary notes. 


from") are added to the translations of supplementary par- 


š 
@ DRILL 76 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$77. Noun Morphology: Third Declension, o-Stems 


Two groups of third-declension nouns, one of men’s names and one of neuter nouns, are identified ` 
by having -ovg as the genitive singular ending. The stems of these nouns ended in sigma, butwhen ` 
regular third-declension case endings were added, the sigma of the stem became intervocalic and 


"TNT 
was losi, VO 


| Eexpáus, Loxpátovc, ó qtvos, evens, 16. 
Socrates c s : race, descent; family; sort, kind 
Sm. For PATET; i uu. stem = Yevgo- 
Een — le : 2 a do Singular — Plural O R 
Nom... LwKparns REN t yévoc LM yéy : (< *yéveaa) DS 
Gen. “Saxpatove ` (< "Xuxpárecoc) yévouc (« ENT yevàv — (< *yevéowy) 
Dat Zoxparet (« *Zokpártot) yéver («*yéveo) — yéveowv). (<*yévesoily]) .- 
ACC s Soe og *Lwkpateod) 1 yévde- ores 2 (< *yéveoa) ^ 
OC. yévos yévq (< *yéveoa) 


MEMORIZE EACH SET OF ENDINGS, PROCEEDING DOWN THE SINGULAR COLUMN AND 
THEN DOWN THE PLURAL COLUMN. BE PREPARED TO RECITE THE ENDINGS QUICKLY. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Proper nouns such as Zwxpdtys have no plural forms, The nominative singular of nouns 
such as Swxparty¢ is the long-vowel grade ofthe stem. The vocative singular is the short-vowel 
grade of the stem and has a recessive accent on the first syllable of the stem. 

2. In the genitive singular of Lwxpatng, regular Attic contraction (s + o > ov) produced 

the ending -ovg. In the dative singular the epsilon of the stem combined with the ending 
iota to produce the spurious diphthong -et. In the accusative singular epsilon and alpha con- 
tracted regularly to produce eta (e + a > n). MEMORIZE THIS ADDITIONAL RULE OF ATTIC 
CONTRACTION. 

3. As with all neuter nouns, the nominative and vocative of yévoc (both singular and plural) 
are identical with the accusative forms. The genitive singular reflects regular Attic contraction 
(e + 0 > ov), and the dative singular ends in a spurious diphtho (g+ t» et). The nominative, 
vocative, and accusative plural reflect regular Attic contraction i + a > n). In the genitive plu- 
ral of yévos, regular Attic contraction (s + w > w) produced the ending -wy. 

4. The accent on o-stem third-declension nouns is persistent and is given by the nominative 
singular. The accent on the genitive plural follows the regular rules of Attic contraction. 

s. For nouns such as Lwxpdtye the first-declension accusative singular ending -1v is also used 
in Attic Greek (by analogy with such first-declension accusative singular forms as AvpeiSnv). 
For example, the accusative singular of Zutpátrc may be Lwxpdty or Lwxpartyy. 


$78. Noun Morphology: Third Declension, t-Stems ` I l T 


One group of third-declension nouns is identified by having -ıç as the nominative singular ending 
and -ews as the genitive singular ending. The stems of these nouns ended in -t or -ni (= n + conso- 
nantal i). In Attic Greek, however, changes were made both to the stem and tothe endings , and the 
resulting declension has several peculiarities. 
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: e mui city i 
— Singular .- PE Plural 


P dE nodeg (< mAnes) - 
meses (eso) — sóeum  (emoMey) Ó 
pe E i e Tenn enb) ) {< aue: 

ET) £i; 7 7 (< uó) ev) 


mores. (< mAngs) 


MEMORIZE EACH SET OF ENDINGS, PROCEEDING DOWN THE SINGULAR COLUMN AND 
THEN DOWN THE PLURAL COLUMN. BE PREPARED TO RECITE THE ENDINGS QUICKLY. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the nominative, accusative, and vocative singular, the stem of xéAtc is xo). The ending 
-v is used for the accusative singular, and the vocative singular is identical with the stem. 

2. In the genitive singular the stem was xolnt-, but the iota was dropped before the third- 
declension ending -oc, and the length of the final two yowels was exchanged: -no- > -ew-. This 
exchange of length is called quantitative metathesis! Against the tulesfor the possibilities 

of accent, the accent on the resulting form (6A ews) remains ‘the accent on the form prior to 
quantitative metathesis (zó)noç). MEMORIZE THIS EXCEPTION TO THE RULES FOR THE 
POSSIBILITIES OF ACCENT. I 

3. In the dative singular and in all the plural forms, the stem waso- but original iota was re- 
placed by an eta that was shortened to an epsilon. In the dative singular, nominative, accusa- 
tive, and vocative plural, this replacement resulted in spurious diphthongs. 


š Zx 2 Lý ‘st i A 2j ANY S P yi Jas 2 RÍ AU) 
dat. sing. Ab Xi x monei ei > móÀ et p J 
nom./voc. pl. nóXQeg > modes (e + £ > et) > móe 
acc. pl. mOoheve > róde (by loss of v and compensatory lengthening) 


4. The irregular accent on the genitive plural xéAewv is modeled on the irregular accent on the 
genitive singular. MEMORIZE THIS EXCEPTION TO THE RULES FOR THE POSSIBILITIES OF 
ACCENT. 


(@ DRILL 77—78 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$79. Third-Declension Adjectives 1: -mç, -£g 


Several groups of adjectives use endings borrowed from third-declension nouns and are called . 
third-declension adjectives. Most groups of third-declension adjectives have two forms in the 
nominative singular, a masculine/feminine form and a neuter form. One group of third-declen- 
sion adjectives is identified by the nominative singular endings -nç, -£c. The stem of these adjec- 
tives is the neuter nominative singular. For example: àÀn0rjc, ddnOéc (masculine/feminine 
singular nominative, neuter singular nominative; stem = ¿An8zo-). When regular third-declen- | 


2. The ending -vç is equivalent to the ordinary accusative plural ending -aç because both v and a are derived from the IE semi- 
consonant *n. 


occurred 


dings were added, the -v of th 
d: 


U | duc, duis true, real 
ster n= aÀn9go- 


Dd M/F. N. 
Singular 
— Nom. : &Anfgc adyGes 
Gen. ¿An0o0ç à)M9o0ç (< *ahn8éoos) 
tabo o hA PEZ] ¿ÀM B= (< *ahnOéor) 
SAC. U Oo Ajoi ZEE (< *thyOéoa [m./£]) 
: Voc. G redimere uro eMe ph | 
E ETE NU m c Qu QE : guo a T 
|. Nom. (Moc. zo &nBsig Ç anai Wo *ánB£asc [m. t) Hess np un 
Me C = cf anlay. NES MR. i. Se? "&nfBécev) ` cm 
| ae l ono) - CB (< tnais D vu 


MEMpds] 5002 an8a (< *ayn@ëca [n 2. 


M 


MORIZE EACH SET OF ENDINGS, PROCEEDING DOWN THE SINGULAR COLUMN AND 


THEN DOWN THE PLURAL COLUMN. BE PREPARED TO RECITE THE ENDINGS QUICKLY. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The masculine/feminine singular nominative of adjectives such as &Àn9ñç is the long-vowel 
grade ofthe stem. ‘The masculine/feminine and neuter singular vocatives are identical with the 
stem. 

2. In the genitive singular, regular Attic contraction (e + o > ov) produced the ending -ovc. In 
de dative singular the epsilon of the stem combined with the ending iota to produce the spuri- 
ous diphthong -:. In the masculine/feminine singular accusative, regular Attic contraction (e 
+ a 7.1) produced the ending -n. 

3. In the masculine/feminine plural nominative and vocative, regular Attic contraction ( + e > e1) 
produced the ending -zic. In the neuter plural nominative, vocative, and accusative, regular 
Attic contraction (e? + a >n) produced the ending -n. In the genitive plural, regular Attic con- 
traction (e + @ > w) produced the ending -wy. 

The masculine/ferninine plural accusative (&Ar02ic) is borrowed from the masculine/fem- 
inine plural nominative. This form replaces the expected *diyijc (< *dAnPéas). 
4. The accent on third-declension adjectives is persistent and is given by the neuter singular 
nominative form. The accents throughout the declension follow the rules of Attic contraction. 


Adverbs 


Adverbs are formed from third-declension adjectives in the same way as they are formed from first- 
second-declension adjectives. The ending -ws is added to the stem of the adjective. For a third- 
declension adjective identified by the nominative singular endings -ng, -ec, the accent is determined 
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by the accent given in the neuter S nominative form. The rules for the possibilities of accent 
are observed. For example: ps 
Adjective Stem Adverb 


GAn Bis, dAnBéc &AnO£c- &A86c (<*dAnSéows) truly, edi 


@ DRILL 70 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$80. Genitive of Cause 


A noun in the genitive case with no preposition may express the cause for the action of a verb. A 
genitive so used is called a Genitive of Cause. For example: 


The syntax of each italicized word (Epywv, 86£nc) is Genitive of Cause. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The Genitive of Cause is an extension of the source and separation function (“from”) of the 
genitive case. 
2. Certain prepositional phrases may express ideas equivalent to the Genitive of Cause (e. g» 
. Gà cà bu£zepa Epya, riti kahf 86£n). 
e xC. MEM E 


a ges, 


$81. Dative of Cause i 


Anounin the dative case with no preposition may express the cause for the action ofa verb. A da- 
tive so used is called a Dative of Cause. For example: 


The syntax of each italicized word (o6fw, šËpei, åváyrn) is Dative of Cause. 


1 Liso pie 
t to the Dative of Cause (e.g. 2x 
QUITE 


¢ 


§82. Dative with a Compound Verb 


Many compound verbs appear with a dative that is connected in sense with the meaning of their 
prefixes. Such a dative is called a Dative with a Compound Verb. For example: 


“abt: sapi. uL e Twas near him. 
wapu mapécopat, "n ug cr be present, be near; be rei) . 


T70 zo)éue mpoctiyopev ti» youn. We were paying attention to thew war, : 
— - (zpoošxo, npoctto, mpooécyov, zpooéo X<, — — - hold to; turn to, apply 
n - Trouny spoctyetyt toj 2 Pay attention) : : - 


The syntax of each italicized word (a$và, roAéuw) is Dative with a Compound Verb. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. When a prefix is compounded with a transitive verb, the resulting compound verb may take 
both an Accusative, Direct Object and a Dative with a Compound Verb, as in the second 
sentence. 

2. A Dative with a Compound Verb replaces a prepositional phrase that has an equivalent 
meaning. For example, the idea expressed by the dative v9 xohéuy in the second sentence 
might also be conveyed by xpd tov sóAegov. Many compound verbs that take a Dative with a 
Compound Verb are also found with corresponding prepositional phrases. 

3. When prefixes related to the following prepositions are used to form compound verbs, the 
resulting compound verbs may take a Dative with a Compound Verb: 


TRE 
èri $póc 
gov bx6 
sapá 


€" DRILL 80—82 MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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Shod Readings 


1. An iambic fragment attributed to the poet Archilochus 
Ô Zed, råtep Zed, cov pév odpavod KpåToç, 
ob 8 £py' ir” avOpanwv ópác! 
Acwpya cai Outocá, col Sè Onpiwv 


bBpts “£ Kal o ixn ušÀ zu. I (Archilochus, frag. 177) 
Xpácoc, kpácovc, Tó might, power; rule Ogzpietóc, Beper, Bepiotov lawful 
féeopá (¿mu + ópáo) oversee; ëm... óp&ç = 8nptov, 6npiov, tó wild animal, beast 
Epopas uc, yehow, éuéAnoa, usua, ——, —— 
Aewpydc, Aewpyov audacious; villainous be an object of care 


2. A fragment from an elegy of the Athenian lawgiver Solon 
navty Ó avatwv't apavijs vóog àvÜpómoiwtv. (Solon, frag. 17) 


DH 


rávry (adv.) in every way .  áeavt|c, &qavéc unclear, not obvious; hidden 
"The first alpha of à8avácov here scans long. 


3. A line from the poetry of Theognis 


¿Aris £v AvOpaxois pobvy Ozóc £cOA Eveorw. (Theognis, Elegies L1135) 
DH 


povvy (Ionic) = Attic uóv veu (év- + cipi) bein 
£c 0A óc, £cOAr, Ec BASV good 


4. A couplet from the poetry of Theognis 


éxOpov u£v yahexdv xai Svopevei i£anacíjcat, 
Kópvs, gíÑov 82 ouo pádov i£anacáv. (Theognis, Elegies L1219—20) 
° EC 
8voyevr|c, Svopevéç hostile Kópvoc, Kópvov, ó Cyrnus (one ofthe 
Eamaváco (££- + åraráw) deceive addressees of the poem) 


| 
N sÀ fragment from a play of the early onis poet Epicharmus 


AM OFS, 
vods óp kai voüc ákobgv z@ÀÀAq koga 
(o0 he ew vy, 


Kai tv@Ad. (Epicharmus, frag. 214) 


dp (Ionic) = Attic óp TVAG, TUPAN, TYASY blind 


KWdG, KWH, KwQdv deaf Ee 


4 


dvayxa (Doric) = Attic ávéyxn 
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(Simonides, frag. 37.29-30) 


páxoyai, paxoüunt, Éuayeoituv, —, 
uepéynuat, —— fight against (+ dat.) 


Fragments from the works of the philosopher Heraclitus 


7. alóv xac govt nallwv, nzoocówv: rabos f) Baci ata. (Heraclitus, frag. 52) 


aióv, alóvoc, ó time; life 
naive, raikw, Erawa/EnciSa, néxatca, 
mémoig uat, —— play 


8. Oos ávOpómo Saipwr. 
Oos, HOove, Té custom, habit; character 
9. go kpoztecOon orrel. 


Kptatw, poo, Expvya, ——, kéxpoupat, 
éxptoOnv hide, conceal; middle, conceal oneself 


10. pee e his mother, Orestes ia Sorrow. 


ee 


&Xy& suffer; grieve (for) 
ábqA oc, éfndov unenvied, unenviable 
'Exov because I have 


Fragments from tragedies of Aeschylus 


n. TÓ Tot kaxóv xodan«sc Épyevas Bpotois 


xal zü) axa tH zepóvzi tiv O£ury. 


zo8ónc, robaxes swift of foot, swift-footed 
áyzAáxnQua, àgsAckuacoc, Tó error, fault 


REGTEVY, ; ; ; play at 
draughts (a game silat to checkers) 

Daci eta, Bacideldc, ñ kingship; dominion; 
Bacthyin (Ionic) = Attic Baodeiä 


(Heraclitus, frag. 119) 


(Heraclitus, frag. 123) 


7 


(Aeschylus, Libation Bearers 1016-17) 
IT 


piaopa, utácuatoc, tó defilement, stain, taint of 
guilt 


(Aeschylus, frag. 22) 
IT 


mepaw pass through, go beyond 
O£jic, O£yicoc, ñ (customary) law; right 
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12. QAQ yáp otitis &ÀrjOslác ern. 


` án o6, &xMj, ànAo0v simple; daha = neut. pl. nom. 


(Aeschylus, frag. 176) 
IT 


13. A line from the Penelope, in which Odysseus lies to his wife 


sy yévoc u£v sipi Kphs apxéotatov. 
1 ae eC EE. vd iie 
Kpr|c, Kprvóc, ó Cretan 


14. moÀ)Àotç yap oti xépõos fj otyh Bpotâv. 


xépSoc, xépdove, tó profit, gain 


15. I tÂ novodvtt 8 £x OgzQv 
ógs(Aecai téxvwpa Tob móvou KA£oc. 


zxov£q work hard, toil 
doeiru, dpethijow, wpetlnoa, Wpeikyxa, ——, 
— owe ` 


16.  Kadtontpov eiSoug xadxdc ċor’, oivoc 82 vod. 


KATONTPOV, KATONTPODV, TO mirror 
eidoc, eiSouc, tó form, appearance 


17. obk avdpdc dpKoiriotic, AAN Spxwv åvýp. 


g L4 € 
dpKos, ópkov, ó oath 


Pis 


(Aeschylus, frag. 187) 
gal hee WAE, dh 


&pyx$ocaroc, àápygovátij, dpyéotatov most 
ancient 


(Aeschylus, frag. 188) 
IT 


ciyfj, otyfjc, ñ silence 


(Aeschylus, frag. 315) 
IT 


TEKVWA, xekvouacoc, TÓ offspring, child 
KA£oc, KA£ovc, Tó fame, glory 


(Aeschylus, frag. 393) 
IT 


xarkdc, xaAxo, ó bronze 
oivoc, otvov, ó wine 


(Aeschylus, frag. 394) 
IT 


niotic, riotews, f| that which gives confidence; 
guarantee; proof 


bt 
[en] 


KAYO, K pat, Exapov, KexuyKa, ——, —— cvonet$w (cov- + oxeb6$w), ——, ——, —, 
toil, labor, work hard — —, — assist eagerly 


19. Kakol yap ed rpdocovtes od« dvacyertoi. Aeschylus, frag. 398 
A y 8.39 


UT 


àvaoxetóc, dvacyetév endurable 


20. Electra explains why she attacks her mother, Clytaemnestra, so outspokenly. 


aloxpotc yàp aicypa mpaypar’ éxdiSdonera. (Sophocles, Electra 621) 
l IT 


éxSiSdoxw (Ex- + Siáorw) teach thoroughly 


21. An angry Oedipus insults the seer Teiresias. 


.. TUQÀóc tá £) OTA TOV te woy TAT Ong el. (Sophocles, iras Tyrannus 371) 
| : wo. dud mcs wp dad pup IT 
ls eC, z. fj wee xx. EAD CRO ER ge Eee J A 
TUPAÓS, Tv, *vQAóv blind f dpua, Ópparoc, +ó eye 


ods, @<óç, zÓ ear 


Fragments from tragedies of Sophocles 


22. Kalyap Gixatü Aor Éxetipácoc piya. (Sophocles, frag. 80) 
IT 
yAéoca, YAo001/, fj tongue kpátoc, Kpatous, Tó strength, power 
23. aperiig Pébua © cioty ai thoe povat. (Sophocles, frag. 2014) 
IT 
B£Batoc, BeBata, BéBaiov sure, certain; steadfast Kktfjctc, KTHTEWS, Ý acquisition; possession 
/ 24) obx OTI toic T "S T od iwegos ey. (Sophocles, frag. 407) 
E pio Char C IT 


S J 


^ar 
Pyme 


Spdw, Spdow, side BéBpaxa, dé5paduai, 
£6pácOnv do, act 


Th ^ DE — 


Js? i — 
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25. Addressed to Odysseus 


Q z&vva xpdcoov, act 6 Zicvooc ToAds 


EvSndog &v col rávva xo urvpóc mathe.’ (Sophocles, frag. 567) 
IT 
ti, here (exclam. adv.) how ` £v6rAoc, EvSnAov manifest, clear 
Liovpoc, Ltodpor, ó Sisyphus (a notorious trathp, refers to Autolycus (Odysseus's maternal 
trickster) — grandfather and a notorious trickster) 
26. — Qilápyvpov u£v av <ó Dáppapov y£voc. (Sophocles, frag. 587) 
IT 


QUAápyvpoc, pápyvpov silver-loving, money-loving 


27. OpKkoug yw yvvatkóc eig 080p ypáqu. (Sophocles, frag. 811) 
IT 
ópoc, ópicov, ó oath Ypáou, ypéYo, Eypaya, yeypapa, yéypaggat, 
089p, 08ac0c, tó water éypáqnv write ` 
28.  odk £Edyovot kapxdv oi Wevdeis Aóyor. (Sophocles, frag. 834) 
| IT 
¿tayo (éx- + dyw) lead out, bring forth Kapróç, kaproð, ó fruit 
29. od fot’ an’ ëpywv ur] KadGv Exn Kaha. (Sophocles, frag. 839) 
I SQ N Wo w tug P" 
AC `` af tot! Ween, n he V Ag Ve 
30. A. soba yap áv8pàc < Tods Josep yas wpedciv. T 
B. GAN fj Qpóvnetc &ya1, Ocógu£ péyaç ; Sede (arl fe ^ (Sophocles, frag. 922) 
i ot a n, at gees IT 
“4 ec d Lele Oe E 2 TM i Er ^ RCM 
H8 oett ong D^ d rd 
£o 0X óc, toON, £c0Xóv good PPOVHOIS, PPOVIHTEWS, ñ less under- 
xovéw work hard, toil; suffer standing 


(osé help, aid 


(Sophocles, frag. 938) 


l 
ra 
x n - £ - z a bocca 4 
uticpóc, pixpd, umcpóv small kA£oc, KA£ovc, Tó fame; glory 
32. ésdnic yàp ñ Bóoxovoa vobc roAAobc Ë pos, (Sophocles, frag. 948) 
IT 
Bócxo, Bocifou, — , Bockhn feed, 
nourish 


33. Lhe M x doctrine of relative truth 

v Úx vty, Qç obr 

éotty. IM. El m ë © (Protagoras frag. 21) 
Au a e ] L e ya sa [Mm 4 abl wk Ya, 


U i 
Abg á 21 Be 


uérpov, uévpov, Tó measure; standard 


Y 


ba 
34. The seer Teiresias explains to Cadmus why he predicts Pentheuss downfall. 
pgavsikij u£v ob Myo, 
«otc xpáyuaoty S£: papa yàp uàpoc Aye. (Euripides, Bacchae 368-69) 
IT 
avri, pavtuci<, ñ (art of) prophecy udpoc, uopá, uGpov dull; stupid, foolish 
35. Ihe Chorus sings of Bacchus. | 
óBalpgvó Ads maig 56 (US SS B | 
xalpet pèv OaMatory, tie a woo etiem 
Quiet 6) BoSóreipay Ei- TERM ncm 
pívàvkovpovpógovOsdv. — "7 í (Euripides, Bacchae 417-20) 
Gadia, GaA tác, ñ abundance; pl, festivities, feasts kouporpógoc, kouporpógov rearing boys 
6A BoSóteipa, ÓABoSocsipac, fj wealth-giver Qed, Deas, fj goddess 
Eiprjvàv (Doric) = Attic Eiprivnv 
36. Dionysus speaks ambiguously to King Pentheus, who, dressed as a woman, is about to die. 
Servic ob Seivds cam Setv’ Epyy ráðn. (Euripides, Bacchae 971) 


IT 
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37. . s. an s js m" ; | de Were HR Lung 
y ` Ae GE L Z L yas e T 
ËygoTL yàp 8i Katy Bev T je dE 
TIUWUEVOL xaípovotvy so bro. (Euripides, Hippolytus 7-8) 
Bis eee E 
I 2 MU lw We uA T IT 
i pa LRP, pure ej Mrs f vu M \ 
Jig RR v9 foo"! W: d č ' 
Eve (év- + eipi) bein Ayre 


38. After Iphigenia agrees to be sacrificed to allow the Greeks to sail for Troy, Achilles praises her 
nobility. 
nA Q Sè co uèv EAD EdAdSdoc 82 o£. 
eb yàp 168’ siras dEiws te ratpiSoc. (Euripides, Iphigenia at Aulis, 1406-7) 
IT 


a§iws (adv.) worthily; in a manner worthy (+ gen.) natpic, xatpidoc, homeland 


39. An enslaved Andromache addresses her dead husband, Hector. 
c£ 5, & QUY “Extop, sixov áv8p' dpxodvtd uot 
Evvécet yévevnAottQ te KavSpeia uéyav: (Euripides, Trojan Women 673-74) 
IT 


apKéw be sufficient avdpeid, avSpeldc, manliness; courage 
Edveotc, Svvécews, fj intelligence; sagacity 


Fragments from tragedies of Euripides 


40. — &Btkovó rAo0dtoc, TAAA Š ovx ópOGc nosi. (Euripides, frag. 5sN) 
IT 
41. — ed Qed, TA ueyáAa ueyáda xal dover KaKd. (Euripides, frag. 80N) 
IT 


ge (interj.) alas! oh! 


42. mpd tiv åváyKyy návta TaN gor’ ácOzví. (Euripides, frag. 299N) 
IT 


&cOevrjc, do8eves weak 


23. (Euripides, frag. 474N) 
IT 

ebxrcia, £0xAsidc, ñ good repute, glory 

44 uev vopavvylo dvopi tikva kal yov. (Euripides, frag. 543N) 
IT 

vupavvic, tupavvidog, fj monarchy; tyranny 

45. | KültOvsaAciQvy xóÀX ETN adds yer 

Aóyot yàp tohoi pdppaxov póßov Bpocoic. (Euripides, frag. 1065N) 

IT 

TAMOS, mor ond, xa oóv old, ancient £6 0A óc, £01, še BÀ v good 


Qáppaiov, pappákov, Tó drug; remedy 


46. In a speech to his men the general Nicias promises the survival of Athens and her citizens. 
avdpes yàp Tóg, kai oó teign o082 vies àv6póv xeval. 


(Thucydides, Peloponnesian War V1L77.7) 


tsixos, telyous, tó (city) wall k£vóc, xvf, Kevov empty 
vac, vEws, fj ship; vies = nom. pl. 


47. A fragment from the works of Isocrates 
tQ yàp TÅBE! tod OMpatos Kai <ó vospóv tis voxfic cvvopoAoretv ÅVÉXETAL 
(Isocrates, frag. 32) 


voepóç, voepá, voepóv intellectual &véxeo (&va- + £yw) hold up; middle, endure 
covopoAoyéo (ovv- + dporoyéw) agree (with), 
concede (to) 


48. The historian reports a rhetorical question asked by Socrates in a discussion about the exis- 
tence ofthe gods. 


oó yàp navy cot kaváónAov óvixapá tahAa (Oa Worep col üvOpwrot Protedoves; 


(Xenophon, Memorabilia 1.4.14) 


= E LA = | a 
avy (adv.) altogether, (very) much, exceedingly Brotsdw, Brotebow, ——, ——, —, live 
kaváónAoc, ratáðnov very clear 
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49. Part of an argument developed by Socrates about the nature of the like and the unlike 
áStko9vvac $2 kal áSicovuévovg áSóvavóv rov ofAovc eivai. (Plato, Lysis 214c2-3) 


adévatoc, d5évatov impossible 


a NE ` ` . 
|50} Socrates denies a commonly held opinion. 
v 
... 00K Ex OGEXia ó Époc TG £pOvri kal TH £pouévo 
£x Oe@v éminéunetar... (Plato, Phaedrus 245bs—6) 


agerta, Goog, ñ benefit, advantage épaw love, desire 
éminéunw (émt- + épmw) send upon or to 


51. The sophist Protagoras explains his assertion that boldness and courage are not the same. 


Bapoos u£v yàp kal dnd véyvng yiyvetat àvOpomotg xal àáxó Cdpod ye xal áxó pavide, 
donep ñ Sbvayic, dvSpeid $8 áxó pboewe xal eüvpoglüg vOv VOXOv yiyvetat. 
(Plato, Protagoras 351a7-b2) 


0ápcoc, 6ápcovc, tó boldness avdpeid, àvops(dc, ñ manliness; courage 
Obpuóc, Cdpod, 6 spirit, heart; passion, anger edtpopid, ebtpoglds, ñ good nurture 
wavid, pavids, fj madness 


52. Socrates suggests the fate of virtue in an oligarchy, in which men value money above all 


things. 

| aoxeitar 57] Tò dei tipmpevoy, duedeitat 82 tò ávipalóuevov. (Plato, Republic 5514) 
doxéw exercise, practice; cultivate &riuábo, atipdow, ñrtuaca, itipaxa, ñrtuacua, 
ápsA£o have no care for; overlook fjrigácOnv hold in no honor 


Some Platonic definitions 


| 53.  O8d¢ Cov áDávaxov, adtapKes xpóc eddaipovidv: odoid istoç, 
| tig Tay ADS Qboews atcía. ([Plato], Definitions 41124) 
abdtapKns, aitapkes sufficient in oneself, self- obcíà, odcids, fj substance; (stable) being 
sufficient aiSt0¢, diStov everlasting 


evdaipovid, eddatmovidc, rj happiness 


54.  AgoBid čis xa’ fjv avéprtwtol £ouev eic pof ovc. ([Plato], Definitions 41344) 


ApoBid, dpoBias, ý fearlessness avéuntwtos, dvéuntwtov not falling into, not 
&&ic, EEews, f] state, condition susceptible 


ies) 


xr + FO e E 3q8 e es "T Np un š iE. E T.i JA PR x 
55. Axdbeta etc ca’ fjv avéprtwtol £oyev eic tay. ([Plato], Definitions 4a3as) 
anabeia, dnaQeidc, ñ insensibility; apathy; free- avéuntwros, dveuntwtov not falling into, not 

dom from emotion susceptible 


E£tc, EEews, fj state, condition 


3 


56. Qópoc Exxdnétc yxs mi rakod xpoodoxig. ([Plato], Definitions 415es) 


Eesapeio, éco uie ene, ñ panic, consternation 
zpocðokiã, rpoodoxids, fj anticipation, expectation 


Fragments from comedies of Philemon 


57. £yOpo?c sotobct vob plovs ai evykplosic. (Philemon, frag. 22) 
| IT 


obyKptiols, coYkptogec, f) comparison 


58.  yaysivó u£XÀov elc uevávotav Epyecai. (Philemon, frag. 167) 
IT 
yauew marry (ofa man) uevávota, petavoidc, fj change of mind; regret 


Fragments and proverbial expressions from comedies of Menander 


59. Khobtos $2 zoXÀ Qv £niciAvug! ETU kaióv. (Menander, frag. 90) 
IT 


éniká loup, exicaddbppatos, +ó veil, covering 


60. oo Kai DG €L 
TWG CVAVWYOV £ovt TAG AVP Epwv. pu^ i (Menander, frag. 352) 
' hat. G4. 9. IT 
£ba yo yóc, edbaywydv easily led épaw love, desire 
61. 6 voüc yàp fuv toriy £v £kác to Ogóc. (Menander, frag. 762) 


IT 
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62. | &vijp yàp &vSpa kal nóis citer ród. 


ceto, cwcw, owed, cÉcoxa, c£co(c)pat, 
éowOny save, preserve 


63. — OvonapakoAotOncov Sè zp&yu tot ñ coy. 


SvorapaxodovOntos, SvozapakoAot8rvov hard 
to follow, hard to understand 


64. ñ ebo Exdotov tod y£vovc éotiv ratpic. 
natpic, zatpidoc, fj homeland 

65. dAdyos idtpdc vo Kata Wixi má ovc. 
iatpdc, iatpod, 6 doctor, healer 

66. dp yap@v dvOpwroc obk £yer kad. 
yapéw marry (of a man) 


67, Ws EoTL TG VO npóc Oedv Brérxerv dei. 


Qs, Pwtds, tó (day)light Paino, —— 


68. xaipetv rpoonKet totg xav £AevO£potc. 
mpoonxet (mpoo- + i[xe) (impersonal verb) it belongs (to) 
69. | Gg! xàv éyóvvov návvec ávOpo xot pidor. 


toç; here (exclam. adv.) how 


(Menander, Sententiae 31) 
IT 


(Menander, Sententiae 202) 
IT 


(Menander, Sententiae 295) 
: IT 


(Menander, Sententiae 587) 
IT 


(Menander, Sententiae 591) 
` IT 


(Menander, Sententiae 819) 
IT 


, EAeya, ——, ——-, —— see, look 


(Menander, Sententiae 838) 
f IT 


(Menander, Sententiae 854) 
IT 


70, A. couplet troi 


itoy, BapBizou, vó lyre 
i ; £0184 = Aof 


Qe Uo 
a el 
© 
"G2 


L01640, &c18fjc, ñ song 


71. Àn epigram beneath a statue of Solon 


3 


$ Mfj6wv adixov raócác 


Mfj8et, Mij8wv, oi (the) Medes 

Zólov, Zóuvoc, ó Solon (legendary Athenian 
lawgiver) 

«£xvóo beget (children); present, be parent of 


Proverbs from Aesop 


72. Tlatip u£vó Opépac, oó pv $26 yevvijods. 


Tpu, Ops pu, £Opewa, vévpooa, TESPaupat, 
£vpáqnv nourish; raise 
73. “YBpiç Epwra rier. 


Abw, bow, EADoa, Avra, A€Avpar, Aby loosen, 
free; destroy 


(Greek Anthology VIL23b) 


öbor, Se ZóAwva 
tóvõe texvo? Lahapic Geouobérny iepóv. 


(Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers 1.62) 
EC 


Ladapic, Ladapivos, ñ Salamis (an island near 
Athens) 

Oeopobérys, 9£gouo9šzos, 6 lawgiver 

iepóc, iepd, iepdv sacred, holy 


(Aesop, Proverbs 19) 


uy (particle) indeed, truly 
yevvaw beget 


(Aesop, Proverbs 166) 
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Longer Readings 


1. Aeschylus, Eumenides 143-46 


Waking from a charmed sleep, one Fury complains to the others that Apollo has stopped their 
pursuit of Orestes. 


iod iod rónak: £náBoyuzv, piar 
fj! 10AAà 8h xaBodca Kal pathy éya- 
šmá@ougvzá0oç Svoakéc, Ó móro, 


üpgprov Kaxóv: 
iov (interj.) oh! alas! f Svoaxrs, Svoaxés hard to heal, without cure 
xóxa£ (interj.) cry of anger or distress Q (interj.) oh! 
tÂ, here (particle) in truth, surely n6xo1 (interj.) cry of anger or distress 
dry (adv.) in vain apeptoc, dpeptov insufferable, intolerable 


‘The Eumenides is the third play of the trilogy Oresteia. Pursued by the spirit of his murdered mother and the 
Furies, who are seeking vengeance for the matricide, Orestes has fled to Athens. A trial is staged by Athena 
with Apollo acting as Orestes’ defender and the Furies serving as the prosecutors. The vote by the jury of Athe- 
nians is a tie, and Athena casts the deciding vote for Orestes’ acquittal. The Furies are reconciled to the deci- 
sion, renamed the Eumenides (“The Well-Disposed Ones”), and given a role in preserving justice in Athens. 


|f» 
d 


xeipáouau xeipdáoopot £xeipaoápuv, 

xenscipápat, &meipdOnv try 

sionyéoua: (slo- + Hysouat), slonyñeoua, 
eienyncáuny, ) ; relate, narrate, 
explain 

xp@tov (adv.) first 


ia 


D 


Dai tf]v 'Bóvagi y atob, duels 82 00v Av 


y tijv &y8pomxtyny qoctv ical Gora aca 


ricer GAN üAota, npOtov uzv yàp 


E 
end üppev cai 08v, XO kal tpitov 


(AX otoc, GAA oid, GXAotov of another sort, 
different 

«psi, tpía three; tpia = neut. pl. nom. 

800 two; 800 = neut. dual nom. 

&ppv, áppev male; áppev = neut. sing. nom. 

Offioc, Osia, 898Av female; 05» = neut. sing. 


nom. 
tpixoc, tpity, tpitov third 
apdcsiu (npoc- + eiut) be present as well 


avOpwxivos, avOpwrivy, avOpanivov human 
zá8qua, za0ñuarocç, Tó experience, suffering 
raa (adv.) long ago 


Plato (429?-347 B.C.E.), born into a wealthy Athenian family, was the founder of the Academy (his philosophi- 
cal school that survived his death by several centuries), the teacher of Aristotle, and the most important figure 
in Western philosophy. His philosophical works were written in dialogue form, in which his teacher Socrates is 
most often the chief protagonist. Thirty-six works are included in the manuscripts of Plato, although the au- 
thenticity of as many as ten of these has been called into question. Some of these dialogues are dramatic and 
are presented as direct conversations, often beginning in the middle of a discussion. Others are narrated, either 
by Socrates himself or by a third party, and recount earlier conversations. The dialogue form presents Socrates’ 
means of teaching through dialectic—conversation and the careful posing of questions—and seems to be Pla- 
to’s literary response to Socrates’ contention that knowledge cannot be transmitted through writing. Through 
these dialogues Plato’s Socrates tackles nearly every philosophical issue, including questions of ontology, psy- 
chology, morality, politics, literature, and the nature of the human soul. Often the philosophical issue under 
discussion is shaped by the dramatic context in which it is presented. Plato’s prose style is among the richest 
and most varied in Greek literature and contains passages of both immense clarity and obscurity, even within 
the same dialogue. 

In the Symposium, Apollodorus, a follower of Socrates, recounts to a group of businessmen the stóty ofa 
banquet that took place two days after the tragic poet Agathon won a victory with his tragedy at the Lenaean 
festival in 416 B.C.E. Most of the dialogue comprises six speeches about Eros made by participants at the ban- 
quet, the last three of whom are Aristophanes (the comic poet), Agathon, and Socrates. The dialogue closes 
with the intrusion of the drunken general Alcibiades, who also gives a speech—not about Eros, but about 
Socrates. 
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3. Menander, frag. 68 (rr) 
A character considers a particular danger and how it is to be avoided. 


Tü TATPOA ÈV TOLET xaipóc NOTE 
dA ócpia, cober’ aóvà mou và copata. 
piov 8' Eveotiv dopddsr èv tats c£yvaus. 


xavpQoc, NaAtpwa, natp@ov of or belonging cto, cow, Zowoa, cfowka, céow(o) pat, 
to the father; neut. pl. subst., father's goods, éowOnv save, preserve 
inheritance ëve (év- + cipi) be in 

Katpóc, karpo, 6 (right) moment, critical time; dopdreta, dopadsiac, ñ security, safety 
opportunity 


&AAóvptoc, &AXocpia, AAASTPLOV of or belonging 
to another, another's 


Menander (3432-291? B.C.E.) is the only poet of Attic New Comedy of whom whole plays have survived, in ad- 
dition to numerous long and shorter fragments. Menander' plays were written and produced at a time when 
Athens was no longer prominent, and the political and military spheres were in the control of the Macedonians, 
who then ruled all of mainland Greece. Menander's plays are written in an unadorned style and present stock 
characters in realistic and conventional situations: young lovers thwarted by other characters (parents, older 
rivals, braggart soldiers, parasites), aided by clever slaves, and united at the close of the play. To the extent that 
there is a chorus, it sings songs that are unrelated to the plot and that function as nothing more than interludes. 
Although more than a hundred plays are ascribed to Menander, before the discovery in the twentieth century 
ofthe larger fragments and even whole plays, all that survived were much smaller fragments, many of which . 
were proverbial utterances collected and presented under the title Sententiae (Maxims). 
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Vocabulary 
Sov, jovis, fj pleasure. >  yáyopat, payotpat, guayecdunv, ——, 
Mzn Aeon Spain _ E 2 meee uegáynuat — fight (against) (+ dat.) 
evpariédio l'otpacuorov, 6 eddie . > otogat/ola otjoogai, —, ——, 
owrnpid, cwrnplds ġ safety pul -—— ———, ófj8nv think, suppose, believe 
: = “pásku, C LRS a e s Susa = 

xivSivoc, xivdéivon, ó danger say, assert 

oTPATH YO, otpatHyod, 6 general > enu noo, čene ——, ——, —— 
otpardéc, otpatod, ó army say, assert (§87) : " 

ET xp, xpfjo vat, —— y| Wc = 

*M)0oç, TAHVovs, Tó great number, f (m roi verb) itis necessary, ought ^" 
multitude AM 2 mto 

T£ixoc, veyovs, s <Ó wall => évavtios, byaveid; évavetov facing, 
Falko H ; / el oh ma dud opposite; opposing, contrary (to) 

Ade (cape m A © (+ gen. or dat.) 
one anathes each other => teog, ion, tcov equal; fair 
uaxpóc, paxpa, paxpdv large, great; 

——, ép, , £prka, etprpat, long, tall 

&ppiinv say, tell (of), speak (of) => (o)yikpósc, (o)uixpá, (o)uixpóv small 
Caw, (how, ——, ——, ——, —— be qaAatóc, xalatd, xaAcióv old, ancient 
alive, live 

m Qawobuas £Oavov, v£Ovmxa, £i (adv.) till, yet; odxétt/pyxéts (adv.) 


i perfect be dead. no longer 
^ totos (adv.) equally; perhaps 


De a S ; zévo (adv.) altogether; very (much), 
2 
die; perfect, be dead exceedingly; in answers, by all means, 
KTElva, KTEVÂ, éxtetva, ——, ——, certainly; o? rávv, not at all 
—— kill; Ç —  mpó (prep. + gen.) before, in front of 
> anoKteiva, dxoxtevd, ün£kvetva, DES; | . 
ai i ——, — kill 2 E MS «tpfe eus ge 
" d MIN x 
u Conn i} £ m 
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Vocabulary Notes 


=> otpatnyds, otpatnyos, ó is a compound noun formed from the noun espazóc, “army,” and the suf- 
fix -nyoc, which is derived from the verb &yo. Thus, otpatnydc first means “one who leads the 
army,” “general,” “commander,” but it may also be applied more generally to any leader. In Athens, 
ten otpatnyol were elected annually to oversee both the army and the navy. 


» 


=> qaxAfoc, xA58ovc, tó means a “great amount,” “great number,” or “multitude” (especially of people). 
With the article and a Partitive Genitive, rAfjQog may also mean “the greater part” or “the main 
body.” 


=> tetyos, ve(xovc, tó, “wall,” is most commonly used of a wall around a town or city as opposed to the 
wall of an individual building. It appears regularly in both the singular and the plural. cà uakpà 
teixn, "the long walls,” most often refer to the walls that extended from the city of Athens, located 
atop a hill, down to its two harbors, Peiraeus and Phalerum. 


He 


> — —, dAAHAWY, “one another,” "each other,” is called a reciprocal pronoun because it is used to refer 


to a reciprocal or mutual relation between two or more than two individuals or things. The blank at 
the beginning ofthe vocabulary entry indicates that this word has no nominative forms. It uses the 
plural endings of a first-second-declension adjective and may occur in any gender in the genitive, da- 
tive, and accusative plural. 


Verbs with Contracted Futures 


An omega verb in Attic Greek may have a second principal part whose stem ends in -e. Such a verb is 
said to have a Contracted Future, and its forms in the future tense are contracted in the same way as 
the present tense forms of epsilon-contracted verbs.' Verbs with contracted futures are easily recog- 

nized by the accent on their second principal parts. 


The accent on the second principal part of xteivw—xtev@—is a circumflex on the ultima. This ac- 
cent results from the contraction of the epsilon at the end of the stem with the ending (kveve- + -w > 
«tevé); the accent indicates that xteivw has a contracted future. Ovýoxw is a partial deponent. Its 
second principal part—®avodyat—has a circumflex on the penult because of the contraction of the 
epsilon at the end ofthe stem with the ending (Save + -opar > Oavouat). Other verbs with con- 
tracted futures are identified in the vocabulary notes. 


1. À Contracted Future is often called an Attic Future because itis common in the Attic dialect, but both Ionic and the dialect of 
Homer have some verbs with contracted futures. 


T! n the second pri srl part ir 
mented stem from the sixth prir cipal t part is ġn®- with o: 
as that of the noun piytwp. 

, ¿pô often introduces an indirect statement (6t1/ws and a finite verb or a Subject Accusa- 
tive and an infinitive [$88]), and, like other verbs meaning “say,” "tell," “speak o£" it may take an Ac- 
cusative, Direct Object and a Dative of Indirect Object 


Caw, heo, ——, ——, ——, ——, “be alive,” “live,” is an irregular contracted verb that has active. 
voice forms only. In Attic Greek the present and imperfect tenses of (aw are con jugated as if the stem 
were Cy- (< *fa-). These conjugations employ the following regular rules of contraction: 


ELT dus a 


MEMORIZE THESE RULES OF ATTIC CONTRACTION. 


oA Qe Indicat 


MEMORIZE THESE IRREGULAR CONJUGATIONS AND FORMS. 


táw is used of humans, animals, and plants, and it may also be used to describe a manner of living. 


This man nis s alive, but he notli in ^ e 


Ovfjoxo, Oavob, m £Oavovy, iud — —, ——, “die,” is derived from the same root as the noun 
Gávartogç and the adjective O@vyrtéc. The first and fourth principal parts use the long-vowel grade 8vn-, 
and the second and third principal parts use the zero grade Bav- (< PIE *thn). The first he first principal parts 1: 
is formed from Ovn- with the addition of the suffix sw. This suffix is called an ‘inchoative: suffix 
and indicates that an action is beginning or becoming? Thus, the original meaning of voro is "begin 


2. There are also present and imperfect forms of Ovijoxw without the iota subscript (e.g, 8vijokeu), which were formed by the 


addition of the suffix -oxw, also an inchoative suffix. Although these forms are rarer in modern printed texts than forms with the iota 
subscript, they are found in many ancient manuscripts and inscriptions. Since the suffix -akw is known to be an older suffix than 
-.skw, the forms without an iota subscript have an earlier origin than those with an iota subscript. 
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to die" or “become dead.” The form and accent on principal part 2 of 8výoxw indicate that it is a par- 
tial deponent and has a contracted future. The reduplication in principal part 4 reflects the dissimila- 
tion of aspirates (cf. reg(Aqka). 
0vñoxo has irregular plural forms in the perfect active indicative, and it has an irregular perfect 
active infinitive. These irregular forms use the stem te0va-. MEMORIZE THESE IRREGULAR FORMS: 
eo 


In Attic Greek the rare pluralgluperfet forms are most often irregular (e.g., &r£8vacav). 

With the exception of the perfect, forms of the verb Ovijo« are rare in prose, and forms of the 
compound verb åroðvýokw are used instead. Other than in the future tense, Óvrjokw has‘ag)middle 
or passive forms. 

0vñoxois an intransitive verb that often appears with a prepositional phrase expressing cause or 
agency. In the perfect @vfjoxw means “have/has died” or “be dead.” 


ånoðvýokw, àxoOavobuau &n£Oavov, v£Ovnka, ,— “die,” isa compound verb composed 
of the prefix àro- and the verb Óvjoxw. The meaning of àxo8vijok« does not differ from that of 
voc, but in all tenses except the perfect the forms ofthe compound verb rather than those of the 
simple verb appear in Attic prose. áxoOvrjok« does not have perfect active forms of its own but uses 
the forms ofthe uncompounded verb vrjox«. The fourth principal part of &roOvrjokcw, v£8vrxka, is 
also the fourth principal part of Ovýoxw. 


KtEivw, Kr£và, Ékvrewwa, ——, ——, —, “kill,” has a contracted future. It has active forms only. 
«teivw appears often in poetry and prose, ‘but i in prose the forms of the Ru verb à &noxetvo 
are more common than the forms of xteivw. 20 9S tQ Ad 4 


ünoxte(vo, dnoKxteva, dnéxvetva, anéxtova, ——., - — “kill,” is a e ud verb kompos of 
the prefix åxo- and the verb xteivw. The meaning of dnowretva does not differ from that of cteivw, 
but the forms of the compound verb appear in prose more often than those of the simple verb. In At- 
tic Greek dxoxteivw appears in the active voice only. Forms of 9vjoko or àxo8vfjoxo may be used 
as the passive forms of kteivw or &noxvetvo (e.g., àn£Oave may be translated “he died" or, some- 
times, “he was killed"). 4 


uáyopat, payodpa, Euayeodunv, ——, peudynuat, ——, “fight (against),” is a middle deponent that 
has a contracted future. It is intransitive and is often accompanied by either a Dative of Reference or 
xpóg + acc. to indicate the person against whom one is fighting. Although uáxouatis usually used of 
individuals or groups in combat, it may also mean “quarrel (with).” 


oiopat/oipat, oi copa, ——, ——, ——, @r9nv is a passive-in-the-aorist deponent. All forms made 
from its first two principal parts are middle. Its aorist forms are passive, made from the sixth princi- 


pal part, with middle meanings. In the first person singular m indic h oloy aa and p 
appear, but the shor dios form und we uses a personal ending wit 
is much more commo ret AME s eh icath 
much more common 1 pear. 

ai/ofouat means suppose“ “believe, " and most ¢ troduces an indirect state- 
t with a Subject Accusative and an infinitive (588), rarely with 6t1/ws and a finite verb. 


a 


ihe pine edis Qunvi 


oleta tov Eévov eO Aéyerv. He thinks that the stranger is speaking well. 


In answers to questions olopai/oipar indicates assent. 


A. áp £i åy "300% roing; Are you a good citizen? 
B. oipat ëywye. L at least, think (so). 


=> The verb *edoxw, j j ; ; , say, assert, has an asterisk before the first princi- 


pal part because the form pdoxw (first person singular present active indicative) does not occur in 
the Greek literature that survives. q&ox was formed from @a-, the short-vowel grade stem of onu, 
with the addition ofthe suffix- pre. This suffix i is called an inchoative suffix and indicates that. an 


It has ihe: same meanings as onu: “say,” “assert.” 


The athematic verb enu, pow, £gioa, ——, ——, "say, assert, may accompany a direct 
quotation or may introduce an indirect statement with a Subject Accusative and an infinitive ($88). 
For the forms of onpi see $87. When Qui is negated and introduces an indirect statement, it means 
"deny that...” or “say that... not." 


ob qnot Gedv siya tov Aia. ^ He detites that Fats isa god. 
Ur Hes hat Zeusi is not a agod, 


> 


In dialogue ọnui may mean “say yes” and ob qi may mean “say no.” 


‘apa ois | T vat soy Ala; - ` Doy you assert that Zeusi isa n 
| SS lsayyes/I say no. 
= xph, xpiotat, ——, ——, ——, — isin origin a neuter noun ("necessity," "compulsion"), but it is 


treated as a third person singular form of an impersonal verb. yph occurs with a Subject Infinitive 
that often has a Subject Accusative. It may be translated “it is necessary (for)" or the Subject Accusa- 
tive of the Subject Infinitive may be translated as the subject of the verb “ought.” The infinitive is ne- 
gated with uj or ov. 


= Tti is ; necessary dor us to do this thing. - 
We ought to do this ching. 


E xpi Huds Ü< pÀ Joù xotetv. . We ought to do this thing. 
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Sometimes xph is used to indicate a necessity that stems from a subjective, moral obligation ora 
sense of propriety, in contrast to Set, which may indicate an objective or external need, but this dis- 
tinction is not always maintained. l l 

Other forms of xph are in origin combinations of xp?) and forms of the verb eipt. 


MEMORIZE THESE FORMS. 

When the imperfect active indicative is followed by an aorist infinitive, it expresses an obligation 
in the past. When it is followed by a present infinitive, it may express either an obligation in the past 
or an obligation in the past that has continued into the present and is not being fulfilled. Context usu- 
ally makes clear whether the statement refers to past or present obligation. 


> “€ 


=> £vaviloc, évavtid, évavtiov means “facing”; “opposite,” “opposing,” “contrary,” and is often accom- 
panied by a noun or pronoun in the genitive or dative case. The sense may be neutral or hostile. 


The regularly formed adverb évavtiwg means “in opposition,” “conversely.” The adverb also appears 
with words in the genitive or dative case. 


> ios, ton, lcov is used to describe a size, number, or quality and means “equal” or "even." It is often 
accompanied by a Dative of Reference to indicate what a thing is equal to. When used of plains or 
land, it may mean “level.” When cos describes a person, it means “fair,” “impartial,” or it may indi- 
cate that people are of the same class or rank. Although in Attic Greek the iota of cog is short, in all 
other dialects it is long. 


-> (c)pixpds, (c)uixpd, (c)utxpóv, “small,” is spelled both with and without the initial sigma. Forms 
with the initial sigma occur roughly as often as forms without. 


E E s “_ ii E 
nailymeans equally,” it 


LUA 


&c and sometimes mean eee oe vy modifies 
(much)" or ee " Tris also used as a stro: ong affir- 
&vvisusedasas E dein ve ("not at ata 


° 


mative answer e ("by 


=> The preposition apo is ee followed by the genitive e case. It means "before" or “in front of" in 
space or time. zpó also means "before" in the sense of “ahead of,” “more than." 


“pe ris uáyne e CAE S. before the battle - 


mpd to teiyovg» + an front of the wall 


mp TAVTWY üpyetv Bovheras. ` H e wants to rule before/more than all things 4v 


The phrases xpd tovtov and xpd tod both mean “before this.” 


Derivatives and Cognates 


: Derivatives Cognates 

ovh hedonist sweet, assuage, persuade, suave 
{gos isosceles 

pakpóc macroeconomics, macron meager, emaciate, paramecium 
aN aç paleography, Paleolithic telephone 

TANGO plethora, complete, fill, plebs 
(o)pixpdc microorganism 

oTpATOS stratagem strain, strew 

owrnpia soteriolo 

TEIKOG figure, fiction, dairy, lady 

orl prophet, dysphasia fable, fate, banish, symphony, blaspheme 


3. In the expression spò toô, the article tod is used as a demonstrative pronoun (= tovtov). 


n Eug cuu fin, ` 
iia ev M p FN 
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$83. Perfect and Pluperfect Active Indicative of Omega 
Verbs; Perfect Active Infinitive of Omega Verbs 


The perfect indicative his present i ime with inti aspect The pinperfact indicative has past 
time with e aspect ($24). 


Bee ou 4 ^ " i e Po 
(RES HR fi rm ‘a We en. 


“hee yom UAT eee Ga Psi A 
I have (now) stopped at is (present Mus MEUM 
» Thad (then) stopped pluperfect (past completed) z 


Perfect and Pluperfect Active Indicative 


To form the perfect active indicative of an omega verb: 


1. take the perfect active stem by removing the -a from the fourth principal part 
2. add the following perfect active indicative endings: 


MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS, DOWN THE SINGULAR AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL, AND BE 
PREPARED TO RECITE THEM QUICKLY. 


To form the pluperfect active indicative of an omega verb: 


1. take the perfect active stem by removing the -a from the fourth principal part 
2. add the past indicative augment or lengthen the initial vowel of the stem 
3. add the following pluperfect active indicative endings: 


MEMORIZE THESE ENDINGS, DOWN THE SINGULAR AND THEN DOWN THE PLURAL, AND BE 
PREPARED TO RECITE THEM QUICKLY. 


Thus, the poe and pluperfect active indicative ae ee of zabo are: 


= 


BSERVATIONS 


[03 
O. 


1. The accent on finite verb forms is recessive 

2, The endings of the third person singular and third person plural perfect active indicative 
have a movable nu. The third person plural e nding - -üci () was produced | by regular sound 
change from the original ending *avtoi(v): * *ayvoi(v) > *avaou(v) > *-avor(v) > -áci(v). 

3.1 The ending ofthe third person singular pluperfect active indicative has a movable nu. The 
third person singular ending -s1 is a spurious diphthong formed from contraction: *-ee(v) > 
-ai(v). 

4. Some verbs whose stems begin with vowels have fourth principal parts that begin with a 
long vowel because of reduplication, e.g j9£Anka, Aya. The stems from such verbs cannot be 
augmented, and the perfect and ced active forms of such verbs are distinguished by end- 
ings only, e.g., fjxe(v), perfect; fxev), pluperfect. 

5. Many verbs whose fourth principal parts begin with short vowels or diphthongs do not have 
a lengthened initial vowel in their pluperfect forms, and the perfect and pluperfect active forms 
of these verbs are distinguished by endings only. The initial short vowels or diphthongs in the 
fourth principal parts of the following verbs are not lengthened in the pluperfect tense: 


&soxvetvo (axéxtova) Exo (£c iol ; 
Epxopat (Qulu) ds rm LR 
, £pà (eina) : TTH3 ubl ae 
Pluperfect forms of all these verbs oa rar ae Ae ` 
I fos B gu i c d 


Perfect Active Infinitive 
To form the perfect active infinitive of an omega verb: 


1. take the perfect active stem by removing the -a from the fourth principal part 
2. add the perfect active infinitive ending -évau. 


For example: 
— Perfed Active: Stem. | — Perfect Active Infinitive : "Translation ~: f 
RETAVK- 7 D cv. RERGUKÉVOL vd to have stopped (trans.) 
OBSERVATIONS 


1. The accent on the perfect active infinitive is persistent on the penult. Final -at counts as short 
for purposes of accent. 


2. The perfect active infinitive does not always indicate present time but always indicates completed 
aspect. 


@ DRILL 83 MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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$84. Perfect and Pluperfect Middle/Passive Indicative of Omega 
. Verbs; Perfect Middle/Passive Infinitive of Omega Verbs 
I Perfect and Pluperfect Middle/Passive Indicative 


In the perfect and pluperfect tenses, the middle and passive forms of omega verbs are identical. To 
form the perfect middle/passive indicative of an omega verb: 


1. take the perfect middle/passive stem by removing the -uat from the fifth principal part 
2. add the primary middle/passive personal endings. 


‘Thus, the perfect middle/passive indicative conjugation of rabw is: 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In forms of the perfect middle/passive there are no thematic vowels between the stem and 
the endings: the endings are added directly to the stem. The accent on finite verb forms is reces- 
sive. The diphthong -ar counts as short for purposes of accent. 


2. Context usually makes clear whether a form in a particular sentence is middle or passive. 


3. Like the perfect active, the perfect middle/passive indicative tense has present time with com- 
pleted aspect. 


To form the pluperfect middle/passive indicative of an omega verb: 


1. take the perfect middle/passive stem by removing the -uar from the fifth principal part 
2. add the past indicative augment or lengthen the initial vowel ofthe stem 
3. add the secondary middle/passive personal endings. 


Thus, the pluperfect middle/passive indicative conjugation of xabw is: 


-Personal Endings. pium i: Middle ‘Translation as Passive Translation. : 


: SU reg Re MRL ey a s Ta 

“Y spyv oco émenddpny. Lhad stopped (intrans) 033 Ibad ben stopped. - 

53:200 m -tnéxavoo : you had stopped (intrans.). - you had been d : 
3 2X0 — -tménavto he, she, it had stopped (intrans.) he, it had been Hopped 
Plural 
1 -ue0a - ss EmenadpeBa we had stopped (intrans. ) we had been s itpped 
2 -00¢ :- -.. --énémaveOe you (pl) had stopped (intrans). you (pL) had been stopped 
3.-vio . énénavvto they had stopped (intrans.) they had been stopped 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In forms of the pluperfect middle/passive there are no thematic vowels between the stem 
and the endings: the endings are added directly to the stem. The accent on finite verb forms 

is recessive. 

2. Context usually makes clear whether a form in a particular sentence is middle or passive. 

3. Like the pluperfect active, the pluperfect middle/passive indicative tense has past time with 
completed aspect. 

4. The endings of the first person and second person plural in the perfect and pluperfect mid- 
dle/passive indicative are identical (-us8a, -oOe). When a verb has a perfect middle/passive 
stem that begins with a long vowel and cannot be augmented, the first person and second per- 
son plural forms are identical in these two tenses. Context usually makes clear which form oc- 
curs in a particular sentence. 


Sucrjue8a we have been wronged (perfect) or we had been wronged (pluperfect) 


s. Many verbs whose fifth principal parts begin with short vowels or diphthongs do not have 
a lengthened initial vowel in their pluperfect forms. The initial short vowels or diphthongs in 
the fifth principal parts of the following verbs are not lengthened in the pluperfect tense: 


Siahéyouar (Steiheypan) 
, &pà (eipyuat) 
Exo (-¿exmuau 

épóo (Edpapat 


Pluperfect forms of all these verbs are rare. 


e 


Perfect and Pluperfect Middle/ Passive Indicative of Verbs with Corisonant Stems 


Some verbs have perfect middle/passive stems that end notin a vowel or diphthong but in a labial 
— (x, Ë, 9), a dental (z, 8, 8), or a palatal (x, Y, X). consonant. These verbs are said to have consonant 
stems. When the primary and secondary middle/passive endings were added to these stems, certain 
regular changes occurred, which produced conjugations that differ slightly from the patterns pre- 
sented above. For example: 
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dpdw, Goya, eidov, &opaxa/£ópaxa, &opáuat/G uua peny 
(perfect middle/passive stem from @ppat ends in a labial: àx-) 


relOw, velot, Enea, nénerka, nénewyat, exeioOny 
(perfect middle/passive stem ends in a dental: vexei£-) 


dpxw, àp$o, pša, fipxa, ñpyua, ñpx9nv 
(perfect middle/passive stem ends in a palatal: ñpy-) 


OBSERVATION 


: When the fifth principal part ofa verb ends in -upa its perfect middle/passive stem ends in 
a labial (x, B, or g). When the fifth principal part ofa verb ends in -opa its stem ends in a 
dental (x, 8, or 0). When the fifth principal part ofa verb ends in -ypas its stem ends in a pal- 
atal (x, y, or x).4 


StemEndinginaLabial ^ StemEndinginaDental ^^. Stem Ending in a Palatal 


ect Middle/Passive Indicative. 


1 (<"ènenelOpeba) 


| (<ténémeo0e) 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In Attic Greek a s nplural perfect or pluperfect middle/passive indicative 
of verbs with consonant stems. A periphrastic form using a participle and a form of eipi is used 
instead (Part 2, $110). 


2. For a consonant stem ending in a labial, the following sound changes occurred: 


4. Although each of these endings indicates that a consonant stem ends in a labial, dental, or palatal, one cannot determine the 
specific consonant at the end ofa root from the fifth principal part alone since the changes that produced the first person singular 
form (the fifth principal part) occurred for any consonant of each class. 


son k 
In the third person singular the labial assimilated to the tau of tci or -vo by becoming 
voiceless and unaspirated T 9; original unchanged). 
In the second person plural the sigma of -00s was lost, and the labial was aspirated 
Person] Š 


(z, B > @; original @ unchanged). 


3. For a consonant stem ending in a dental, the following sound changes occurred: 


In the first person singulas, third person singular, and first person plural, the dental be- 
came a sigma (z, Š, 0, > e). 
In the second person singular and plural the dental was dropped. 


4. For a consonant stem ending in a palatal, the following sound changes occurred: 


In the first person singular and plural the palatal became voiced (x, x > y; original y 
unchanged). 

In the second person singular the palatal and the sigma were replaced by the double 
consonant xi (x, y, x + o > Ë). 

In the third person singular the palatal assimilated to the tau of -ta or -to by becom- 
ing voiceless and unaspirated (y, x > x;-original x unchanged). oes 

In the second person plural thes ey of -o8¢ was lost, And the palatal was pirated 
(x, y> x; original y unchanged). >. z 


5. The perfect and pluperfect middle/passive conjugations of TÉ differ slightly from other 
consonant stems ending in labials because its perfect middle/passive stem is texepn-. All the 
changes described above for a consonant stem ending in a labial occurred; however, wherever 
three mus might be expected (e.g. *méxeuppat, "énenéuguny), one mu was dropped (xéxeuuat, 
éxenéuuny). Here are the perfect and pluperfect middle/passive conjugations of xéuxw: 


Perfect Middle/Passive Infinitive 
To form the perfect middle/passive infinitive of an omega verb: 


1, take the perfect middle/passive stem by removing the -pou from the fifth principal part 
2. add the perfect middle/passive infinitive ending -o8at. 


For example: 
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Perfect Midi a Perfect Middle/ ENDE vehe U : 
; 1. e DM E Middle Teavislation. acta ea Passive Translation 


Wie meravoOar to have ve stopped {sets E. _to have been stopped - 5 
š; plar: TESS ed xi pd * tto have been Seen - 


m 2: RETEGI 5 00 — | APT to have been seüt: 
zenétoÜat. 2 “to have Hie d < to have been persuaded 
cuo fpxba p to have ve begun = CE. to have been ruled ` ae 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The accent on the perfect middle/passive infinitive of omega verbs is persistent on the penult. 
The final diphthong -ai counts as short for purposes of accent. 

2. A perfect middle/passive infinitive does not always indicate present time but always indicates 
completed aspect. 

3. When the perfect middle/passive infinitive ending -o@at was added to a consonant stem, 
the same changes occurred that occurred with the addition of the second person plural 
ending -o8e. 


$85. Synopsis 4: All Indicative Tenses; All Infinitives; 
Present and Aorist Participles 
Here is a model synopsis for 8:8. oxw in the third person singular with participles in the masculine 


singular accusative. It includes the forms of the perfect and pluperfect active and middle/ passive 
indicative and the perfect m. and the perfect middie/ passive infinitives. 


I ; 2 I y . cC Dr 
. : vs 1 ] MS ES s EE. wre OL 

p TOL babe unap loed, eu 
i aes : 


Principal Parts: diddoxw, 816680, 
Person and Number: Srd sing. 
Gender, Number, and Case: Masc. Sing. Acc 


Indicative 
Present 


Imperfect * 
Future 
u Aorist. 
| ; Perfect 


i Pluperfect 


-Infinitives 


^ Present 


: Active 


&iB&cxei 
“heis teaching | 


iBiBasxe(v) | 


he was teaching 


yaa 431 


‘he will teach 


T iSiBa£e(v) 


he taught 


e 8c8iSaye(v) 

~~ he has taught 
: ‘#BediSéye1(v) 
.: he had taught 


Si8doKew 


2 tobe ins 


Future 

— Aotist. 

- Perfect . 
‘Participles 
Present 
- Aorist x 


OBSERVATION 


" YT 
2 tO be about to teach : 


_ Siba 4 


-uto teach (once) 
E SebiSaxévar 

-= to have taught 
biddoxovta 


BiBátavra l 


Biata, Sedidaya, du ae EBIBáxOnv 


Middle 


sibdoKetar 


` he is causing to be taught 


288do0Keto 


he was causing to be taught 


bSabetan 
he will cause to be taught 


£5154%at0 


he had caused to be tanght 


SeSidaxta 
he has caused to be taught 


Y BcBiBako 
heb had caused to be taught 


uba kee 
to be causing to be ze taught 


BibátecÓot 


to be about to cause to be taught 


ja Bibáfao0a: 


to cause to be taught (once) 


Bhd Bas 


to have caused to be taught 


Sidacxdpevov 


Sidakdpevov 


to be taught (once). a 


Passive 


SibdoKETal 


he is being taught. 


£OiBáekevo 
he was being taught. - 


didaxOjoerar 
he willbe taught ` 


esidayOy 


he was taught | 


SeSidaxrat 


he has been taught 


Se5idaxto š GREG 
he had been taught | 


8uS&ckeoOqi 
to be being taught | 


SiñaQn wedd, — 


to be about to be san = 


BiSayDqvel = 


deSidayOar l. 
to have been taught - 


diSacKdpevov - 


didayévta = 


In a synopsis basic English translations should be given for indicative and infinitive forms. 


€" DRILL 84—85 MAY NOW BE DONE. 
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686. Dative of Agent 


A noun or pronoun indicating the person by whom an action reported in the perfect or pluperfect 
. passive has/had been done is regularly expressed by the dative case with no preposition. A noun so 
used is called a Dative of Agent. For example: 2 


The syntax of each italicized word (propi äpxovri) is Dative of Agent. 


OBSERVATION 


The Dative of Agent that appears with the perfect or pluperfect passive tense is an extension 
of the referential function of the dative case. The person with reference to whom an action 
has/had been completed is understood to include the person by whom an action has/had 
been done. 


@ DRILL 83-86 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$87. The Verb enuí 


A -pt verb or athematic verb has been defined as a verb whose endings are attached directly to the 
stem with no intervening thematic vowels ($26, footnote 8). The -ut verb eut, prow, Epnoa, —, 
——, —, “say,” “assert,” has active voice forms only and follows regular rules for the conjugation 
of -ut verbs in the present and imperfect tenses. 

Each -p verb has both a long-vowel grade and a short-vowel grade of the present stem.5 Thus, 


for onu: 
Long-vowelgrade: ọn- _— (used in the singular only ofthe present and imperfect 


active indicative) 
Shortvowelgrade: qa- (used wherever ọn- is not used) 


The personal endings for the present and imperfect active indicative conjugations of -p verbs are 
similar to but not identical with those of omega verbs and must be memorized: 


5. These two stems are not easily seen in the irregular conjugations of sipí. 


xu 
3 


Personal Endings for Athematic Verbs 


"Present Active indicative oc fe ol Imperfect Active e Indicative ve 
Singular oas n e 
cce uu i -y 
2j EE 2 $ 
a ce y) - 3 — 
ps vv 4 n Y suey 
HEE: v2 "EEG. 
-àciv) 3 -gay 


Thus, the conjugations of emutin the present and imperfect active indicative are: 


ES Penne indian | i EM Imperfect Active Indicative ` 3- 
r du em, ee oa : 
ene E ZR 
2 ohe i pud ere 
| —Ç E fer P 
> x “aye as = EpaMev Q 
D paté — - Égave .- 
~ gaci(y) ` .Éeacav ` 
OBSERVATIONS 


1. In all forms ofthe present active indicative except the second person singular, net is a disyl-: | 


labic enclitic (cf. eit). When an enclitic form of onui appears first in a sentence, it is accented 
on the ultima. The second person singular form eñç is not enclitic and is formed irregularly. 
MEMORIZE THIS IRREGULAR FORM. 

2. In the third person plural present active indicative, the -a of the stem contracts with the å- of 
the ending: *paaor(v) > áct(v). 

3. The imperfect active indicative forms of pyyi have the past indicative augment. They 

ge not encliticand have regular recessive accents. The alternate second person singular 
čýnoða uses an alternate second person singular ending, - -o8a.M EMORIZE THIS IRREGU- 


LAR FORM. LE 


E 


4. There is no personal ending for the third person singular of the imperfect active in- 
dicative: the form is made up of the long-vowel grade of the stem with the past indicative 


augment. 


To form the present active infinitive ofa -ut verb: 


1, take the short-vowel grade ofthe stem 
2, add the athematic present active infinitive ending -vat. 


= Shot Vowel Grade Stem: qa x > a TOPSET a ls D: 
. Present Active Infinitive: Qávai tobe sàying/to be asserting |. 7 - 
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OBSERVATION 


The accent on the present active infinitive is persistent on the penult. 


gnpihas a regularly formed present active participle derived from the short-vowel grade ofthe stem 
(pa-).5In Attic Greek, however, the participle paokwv, Qáckovoa, *oácxov (< “pásku, 
— “say,” "assert") is used instead. 


j 


7 ) 
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$88. Indirect Statement 2 


In addition to ött/ç anda finite verb, indirect speech or perception may also be expressed in Greek 
by a Subject Accusative and verb in the infinitive.’ In this type of indirect statement there is no con- 
junction meaning "that" in Greek, but "that" should be supplied in an English translation. The 
infinitive, like the finite verb after órt/óc, represents the tense (and often the aspect) ofthe verb in 
the original direct statement or perception and has time relative to the introductory verb of saying 


or perceiving: . 


ory v. ver 


: “time: simultaneous with introductory verb b (complete is e 


One veil that Raan aois ili jussus infinitive construction is onu. 


jhe me with on aide wud he hjer ME: 


6. Forms of this participle (as, qáca, Qv) appear chiefly in Homer, Pindar, Herodotus and late Greek 
7. A similar construction appears in English sentences such as "believe him to be an honorable man" (i.e., "I believe that he is 


an honorable man"). 


bd 
i) 


direct statement: I Å HAYN Waberat. >. 
T HH Tau rue ; 
The battle is being stopped. 


E indirect statements: - ens tiv pax qv sabsoDai. 
RIO o You say that the battle i is being stopped. - 


čonoba civ payny madecOas. 
Youw were saying that the battle was teng stopped 


oie ELG THY váy peveode | ; 
"You will say that the battle is being estopped. 


“direct statement: ^ Aué trabon, a 
EE IS : n URN The battle was stopped. 


ois vüv uáynv zavOgvat. 


RAFE Gatemente 
LOADER S . You say that the battle was stoped. 


z TEF ziv wan v 8900. eet 
- tea were e saying t that. the battle had been stopped. 


cu gise Tiv pág sive. 
EG i will sayi that the battle was stopped 


: m à uáxn DD NEUE 
ic ‘the battle willbe stopped. - 


Sa : p tiv QUU c 
C e You say that the b battle, wit be ted 


Fis THY Hayy ov derat. ` 
2 You s sayt that the Die has not been stopped 


indirect statements: <- 


E = s ooa n ED páv où erata. 
<: You were Saying that the battle had not t been stopped. - 


vue idee tiv. páynvo 00 £7 U 
c. Youwillsayt that the M been stopp 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In each indirect statement the syntax of u&xmv is Subject Accusative (of an infinitive in an 
indirect statement). 
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2. The infinitives in these indirect statements are not translated as infinitives but as finite verbs 
that reflect the relation in time of the infinitives to the introductory verbs of saying. Particu- 
larly when the introductory verbs aré in past time, care must be taken to give the Greek infini- 
tives correct English translations to indicate relative time. 

3. Unlike other infinitives, which are negated with uñ, an infinitive in an indirect statement is 
negated with où, reflecting the negation of the verb in the direct statement. 


When the infinitive in an indirect statement is a copulative verb, a Predicate Accusative or an Ac- 
cusative, Predicate Adjective often appears. The verb eivat may be omitted from an indirect statement 
with a Predicate Accusative or an Accusative, Predicate Adjective 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The syntax of @avatov, Topyiay, and wiyrv is Subject Accusative. The syntax of uoipav is 
Predicate Accusative, and the syntax of Servév and 48 avatov is Accusative, Predicate 
Adjective. 

2. In the third sentence the infinitive eivat has been omitted from a sentence with a Subject Ac- 
cusative and an Accusative, Predicate, An appropriate form of “to be” is added in an English 
translation of such a sentence. 


When the subject of an indirect statement with a verb in the infinitive is the same as the 
subject of the introductory verb, that subject is not expressed in Greek, but it should be supplied in 
an English translation. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. These indirect statements have no expressed Subjects Accusative, but they have verbs in the in- 
finitive (818&axetv, civat). 

2. In the second sentence a Predicate Adjective (Setvés) appears in the nominative case to 
agree with the expressed subject of the introductory verb (Topyias). 


` 
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Yac dq deu rz cp gs cl RPE S Fe a, ee 
In addition to étt/we and a finite verb and Subject Accusat 


speech ox perception may also be expressed in Greek 
participle agre C in gender, number, and case with tl In r 
staternent there is no conjunction mea aning’t ‘that” in Greek bu but that” should be supplie din inan Eng 


translation. The pa ri ciple represents the tense (and often the aspect) of the verb in the original direct 
statement or perception and has time relative to the introductory verb of saying or perceiving: 


-present participle = time simultaneous with introductory verb 
future" participle : "time subsequent to introductory verb 
aorist participle . time prior to introductory verb . l 
= erect? participle 5:7 = ` “time simultaneous with introductory verb (completed aspect) - 


AU: 


Two verbs that regularly introduce the 7. 2 supplementary participle construction are dnobw — 


and ópáw. 


C direct statement e o ai yovaines: £o apdcrovaty. 
eae eee thew women are e faring well. 


= ç yovatcas vigi VERNON 
5 Ih hear that the women are re faring w well. - 


š fixovod rác quvoikag. eb apártoboás. ` 
T heard that the women were re faring well 


i Í Salles that em romen are gare well 


EU Tas ç yovaixac eb npátácá l 


d saw ‘that the w women had fared y well 


: E TAG quvaixac £ L 
“I shall see that. the women fared well. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1, In each indirect statement the syntax of ywvatkas is Subject Accusative (of a supplementary 
participle in an indirect statement). 


8. For the formation of the future participle see Part 2, $110. 
9. For the formation of the perfect participle see Part 2, $110. 
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2. The participles in these indirect statements are not translated as participles but as finite verbs 
that reflect the relation in time ofthe participles to the introductory verbs of perceiving. Par- 
ticularly when the introductory verbs are in the past time, care must be taken to give the Greek 
participles correct English translations to indicate relative time. 


A SH indi in an indirect statement is 2n dii T ov. 


We were qu that y you ree were not vrbe sent away to Es nor (were) your sons. 


When the supplementary participle in an indirect statement is a copulative verb, a Predicate Ac- 
cusative or an Accusative, Predicate ae often appears. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The syntax of maisa and zomTýv is Subject Accusative. The syntax of &v8pa is Predicate Ac- 
cusative, and the syntax of coQóv is Accusative, Predicate Adjective. 

2. A form of àv, osa, öv may be omitted from an indirect statement with a supplementary par- 
ticiple. An appropriate form of “to be" is supplied i in translation. For example: ijkovca copov 
TAVTA TOMNTHY (° Iheard that every poet was wise 1 : 


2" 
t 


When the subject ofan indirectstatement with a supplementary participle is the same as the subject 
ofthe introductory verb, that subject is nof expressed in Greek, and the participle is in the nomina- 
tive caseto agree with the subject. When the participle is a copulative verb, a Predicate Nominative 
or a Predicate Adjective in the Nominative Case often appears. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. These indirect statements have no expressed Subjects Accusative, but they have supplementary 
participles (zeymópevoc, dvtes, o9ca). 

2. Inthe second sentence the syntax of £x6pot i is Predicate Nominative. In the third sentence . 
the syntax of kañ is Nominative, Predicate Adjective. | 


TOSS 


SAUDIS 


uum 


clions taken by tne ver! bs that 


U E nd Subject Accusative © . Subject Accusative and a 
-å Finite Ve Verb and an Infinitive ` ` Supplementary Participle ` 


X 
: x 
x 
x ox 
z "X I 


OBSERVATIONS 


NE 
1. Verbs of perceiving such as &xobu wandé pdo most often introduce an indirect statement with 


a T Accusative and a supplementary participle. This construction indicates a direct ct physi- 915317 : 


cal perception. When these verbs introduce an indirect statement with ózi/@ç and a finite verb, ` 

the perception is rather an intellectual observation. 

2. Aéro and , $pà most often introduce an indirect statment with ót/tvc and a finite verb, 
but they may introduce an indirect statement with a Subject Accusative and an infinitive, par- 
ticularly in definitions or other statements of equivalency. 


@& DRILL 89 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


Barks wo x Met olv 


, 999: Personal, Constructions a? 


Sometimes ts: subject ofan ade statement is d subj ect of a aa of saying or perceiving in 
the passive voice and is in the nominative case. An e od the meaning. For example: 


Priam is said to be Meurs to have sent all his sons into battle. 


Such a sentence is called a Personal Construction of Indirect Statement because the verb 
(Aéyetat) has as its subject the person performing the action of the infinitive. 


10. When a verb that takes indirect statement is introduced, its vocabulary note indicates what construction(s) of indirect 
statement it employs. See also the appendix “Verbs Introducing Indirect Statement.” 
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OBSERVATIONS 


1. The Personal Construction is considered a variety of indirect statement even though it has a 
subject in the nominative case and does not have a noun clause that is the subject or object ofa 
verb of saying or perceiving. 

2. The infinitive in the Personal Construction shows relative time to the verb of saying or per- 
ceiving. However, it is translated with the English word "to." The English conjunction “that” is 
not used in the translation of a Personal Construction. 


The Personal Construction may be contrasted with an impersonal construction: 


Aéyevai tov IIpíauov xávvag Tods viods eic pány zéuzery/z£émnJat, 
That Priam is sending/sent all his sons into battle is (being) said. 
It is said that Priam is sending/sent all his sons into battle. 


OBSERVATION 


In this sentence an indirect statement with a Subject Accusative (zy ITptauov) and an infini- 
tive (néuxetv/xépryar) is the subject of \éyetat, and the verb of saying or perceiving does not 
have a personal subject. Instead, the subject is the entire indirect statement. In the second 
translation the pronoun “it” is an expletive standing in place of and anticipating the actual sub- 
ject, the indirect statement. 


Another Personal Construction of Indirect Statement appears with certain adjectives and uses 
either a supplementary participle or an indirect statement with ót1/óg and a finite verb. For 
example: 


G f. pate. ET 
soga éxeivo tò aloxypòv Épyov npagsac: 
‘ou are clear having done that shameful deed. 


It is clear that you did that shameful deed. 


i 
bet. of A 
Sidbc gory étyéxeivo TÓ aioypòy épyov éxpafev. 
He is clear that he did that shameful deed. 
It is clear that he did that shameful deed. 


- OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first sentence the supplementary participle (xpa§ag) is nominative to agree with the 
subject of the sentence. The second translation is to be preferred because it more clearly ex- 
presses an indirect statement. 


2. The second sentence is a variety of binary construction ($70), in which the subject of the in- 
direct statement, “he,” is first expressed as the subject of the main verb (gory). The second 
translation is to be preferred. 


A Personal Construction may also be used instead of a Subject Accusative and Subject 
Infinitive with certain predicate adjectives. 


This Personal Construction may be contrasted with anf 


Sixcudy &ovty fuè róbe Aeyery. 
For me to say this thing is just. 
It is just for me to say this thing. 
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$01. Articular Infinitive 


When an article is followed by an infinitive, a substantive called an Articular Infinitive is formed. 
An Articular Infinitive is a neuter singular noun comprising a neuter singular form of the article 
and any tense and any voice of the infinitive. For example: 


7 g bo honored. = o 
tod tetiujoOa of (the) having been honored ` d 
36 mnn for, by. (the). having | been ns 


~ of (the) doing wrong ` 
hon by (the). 


) doing wrong 


STO mie. = (893 doing gwiong "s (4 o.) $16 seriedad I (the) pad been honored 2: ; 


(do) . 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. The Articular Infinitive has no vocative case and no plural forms. 


2. Since it is a verbal noun, the Articular Infinitive may be translated with the English infinitive 
or with the other verbal noun of English, the gerund. The gerund is particularly useful in trans- 
lating the genitive and dative case forms of the Articular Infinitive. Although the article is 
present in Greek, “the” is not included in English translations of Articular Infinitives. 


3. The particular tense of an Articular Infinitive usually indicates aspect only. Thus, và népte 
means “by sending (repeatedly),” but tô xéuyor means “by sendi ling ' (once). 


The Articular Infinitive is a noun and has the syntax of a noun, but: it retains the verbal properties 
of tense and voice, and it functions as a verb in having expressed subjects and objects and being 
modified by adverbs. Like Sie and Obj ect Infinitives, the Articular Infinitive is negated by ur]. 


a 


Kahov TÒ tois natok iy digi petig, fig Bin ndo " 
A noble thing is fo shaw showing children the pa path of virtue. 
Showing children the path of virtue is a noble thing. 


TON Kai Serva fjkoboauev ael Lrod obo mohepious Ë év E m 
We heard many and terrible things about the: enemies "being seen (once) in the land. 
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TQ £0 A£yew tov Šfjuov meíOet eixov. 


By speaking well I was able to persuade the people. 


Ozšp tod ur] oxi]v asiko yeréoOar ol vedvian 70 Síxatov uavO&vovoty. 
On behalf of (i.e., for the purpose of) not becoming unjust in soul, the young men are learning 


the just thing. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In the first sentence the Articular Infinitive (rd... 81À00v) contains both an Accusative, Di) 
rect Object (886v) and a Dative f Indirect Object (xoi). The Articular Infinitive is nomina? 
tive, the stbject of a noi sentence.” 

2. In the second sentence the Articular Infinitive (rod... ó90]va1) is genitive, object of the 
preposition zepi, and contains a Subject Accusative and a prepositional phrase. When translat- 
ing the Subject Accusative of an Articular Infinitive, care must be taken to use the English pos- 
sessive form before the gerund (“the enemies’ being seen’). 

3. In the third sentence the Articular Infinitive (và ...A€yetv) is modified by the adverb eô. 
The syntax of this Articular Infinitive is Dative of Means. 

4. In the fourth sentence the Articular Infinitive (roô . . . yevéo@at) is negated by yý and is 
genitive, object of the preposition bxép. This construction frequently, as here, expresses an idea 
of purpose. The Articular Infinitive also contains a Predicate Adjective in the Nominative Case, 
aSixot. This adjective is nominative because it refers to vedviat, the subject of the main verb of 
the sentence. 
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ms fnr 
zen 


où u £Ttüvyosty any, A TDOOVOSTIV YON TOY ivena tÓóvcooóv (Ei ich. us frag 920) 
YD UET £ LA ED OVOELY YPN TOV CYODU TOY COD O, picharmus, trag. 230} 
ustavotw (yera- + voew) perceive afterward npovo£o (1po- + votw) perceive beforehand 


2. A fragment from the works of the philosopher Xenophanes 


.. 8 dpxic «a “Opnpoy; Engl) 


V 


pep aede KAYT (Xenophanes, frag. 10) 


[3 
1 


"Ounpoc, Ounpov, ó Homer ' 
¿xei (conj.) since, because Sk Bee sop. eS hu Eee 


3. A fragment from the works of the philosopher Heraclitus 


uáxecOai xpi vóv 8fjuov bxép tod vóuov Sxwenep telysoc. (Heraclitus, frag. 44) 
dxwenep (Ionic) = Attic crep «sixeoc (Ionic) = Attic teiyove 


4. Ajax concludes a Mies to his MES Tecmessa, a and the Chorus With a forceful expression of 


LA Val ha. Eo 
aye PY MS 
ariran giy jede +m — 000 WT 
tov £oyevf xpi. xávt üx5koacAóyov. pif 7 dx (Sophocles, Ajax 479—80) 
fenus do eem ! > Á. E P "x le: Qv 2; Due IT 
ol loi hat Tes: m WE 
teOvycévat = teOvavar ebyevijc, ebyevéc well-born, noble 
he m 
iT ay 
5. The Chorus accounts for the murder of Agamemnon. 
66Aoc fjv 6 ppácác, Epoc ó xtelvac, 
Servav Servic npoputebcavesc 
popody, eit’ obv 0zàc elte Bposóv 
fjv ó tab Ta x páccov. (Sophocles, Electra 197-200) 
Séroc, Š ókou, ó deceit, treachery Kpopvtsiw (xpo- + uTEdw), npogvteóco, 
ppalw, ppåcw, Eppaca, REppaka, n£opacuat, Epovovtevca, ——, ——, produce; give 
&opácOnv show; advise birth to 
Époc = Epwe oppi, poppie, ñ form; poppdy (Doric) = Attic 
Servav (Doric) = Attic 8evfyv wopony 


elte... elte... whether... or (if)... 
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6. Electra begins an attack on her mother, Clytaemnestra. 


! A££o 8£ coi 
wc od Sixy Y &cewvac, dhAd c' Écracev 
v£i0à Kaxod xpdc avdpéc, Q vavüv ver. (Sophocles, Electra 560—62) 


IT 


tavov (adv.) now, presently 


Cáo, cxáco, £craca, ËCTAKA, Ecracuat, 
tover (£ov- + eiui) be with; live with 


écracOnv draw; carry away 
z£100, reboe, ñ persuasion 


7. Oedipus asks Creon what Apollo’s oracle said about the murderers of Laius. 
Ot. oif eic roô yic rod 108. £üpsOrcecat 
iyvoc xa atiác Suctéxpaptov aivíác; 
Kp. ¿vtis čpacke yf. tò Sè Cytobuevov 


dAwtoy, txpebyet 52 TapeAodpEvVoY. (Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus 108-11) 


Ou. = Oedipus. 

edpicky, ebpricw, nüpov, nipyxa, nipyuat, 
nodpéOny find 

ixvoc, iyvouc, 16 track, footstep; trace 

Suctéxpaptoc, ductéxpaptov hard to conjecture 

Kp. = Creon 


Fragments from tragedies of Sophocles 


8. tò xpiceov Sè rac Aixdc 


SéSopkev duua, tov 8 &Sucov dusiPerar. 


xpiceoc, xpicéd, xpiceov golden 

tac Aixdc (Doric) = Attic tic Airne 

O£pkopat, ——, Epaxov, Sédopxa, ; 
š¿Š£px0nv see clearly; perfect with present meaning 


9. Ovncijv 8$ pdctv xpi] Ovnxà qpovstv... 


ppovéw think 


IT 


Cnréw, Cytijcw, ¿tnea &lytyxa, ——, —— 
seek (for) 

dAwtdc, dv able to be caught 

exgetyw (èx- + pebya), Expedfopa, i££quyov, 
Exnépevya, ——, — escape 

&peAéo have no care for; overlook 


(Sophocles, frag. 12) 
IT 


Supa, dupatoc, Tó eye 
&petf o, apehpu, fpenya, , —, ñus[p0nv 
change; middle, answer; repay 


(Sophocles, frag. 590) 


olpor (interj.) alas! woe is me! O£cparoc, Bécpatov spoken by a god, decreed; 
neut. subst., decree, oracle 


j 


11, yaiper Ex" aicypaic ñboygic oo xpi rote. (Sophocles, frag. 926) 

IT 
2 3 H ^ A xa. ^ M ^ 

i3. — o6 vüp Oime Gy tahy Geoic &vev kaka. (Sophocles, frag. 946) 
IT 

O£yic, O£picoc, ñ (customary) law; right sv (conj.) except 

5. — Oavóvuixetvo covOaveiv Epwe p Eyer. (Sophocles, frag. 953) 
IT 

xeivy = éxeivg covGvijcxw (cov- + Ovijcko) die with 


14. Ion explains to his long-lost father why he prefers to remain a priest in the temple of Apollo. 


ten yàp ý xaptc, 
ueyáAowt yaipery cuixpa 0' hiwe exer. (Euripides, Ion 646-47) 
IT 
fj8éwc (adv.) gladly ` 
15. When Hector refuses to go to battle with Rhesus, Rhesus responds. 
uóvoc páxec0a xoAsutotc, Ertop, Ow. (Euripides, Rhesus 488) 
IT 
. Fragments from tragedies of Euripides 
16. ofuot, 9avoüpat Sid Tò xpfjctuoy gpey@v, 
6 roay GAX oic yiyvetat cwrnpid. (Euripides, frag. 58N) 
IT 
olyo: (interj.) alas! woe is me! Xpficutoc, xpyciun, xoficiiov useful; neut. subst., 


excellence 
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Loo THY TOLAlKnvAEyouc nait iva Aide 


Ey óc te vaiew tic ËporQy duaptidc. e (Euripides, frag. 151N) 
IT 
éy óc (prep. + gen.) near to duaptia, duaptidc, fj error 
vafa, ——, ——, ——, —-—, — dwell 
2 " T» 4l "n 
kaz ck is Y DEN l q. 
18. | ce0váa oe oóx &gol uóvy. Bporóv p nes "e 
"en | gee aus 
qa 0b8) av8pdc écrephucd”, GANA propio TE "uu 
\ DZ DEL: N 
roy aücày inv cay we £yo Biov. ny VE Vi (Euripides, frag. 454N) 
{st UD Gh TEL huge ped 
yur ede tme Ll 13 
qoe VW Mid TT gi w z CARE. 2 
CTEPEW, CTEpHcw, £créprica, ——, Ectépnuct, uopíoc, pipid, pdptov countless, myriad 
éctepiOnv deprive, bereave; rob eLavtAéw (££- + dvtdéw) endure to the end 
19. — Qmácep, Expfjv pèv odc Adyovc À yo, 
tobtouc Aéyety ce (Euripides, frag. 953N) 
IT 
20. dvdpav a8’ éctiv évdixwv te kal copay, 
x&v toic Kaxoict ph ve0ou cat Beoic. (Euripides, frag. 1078N) 
IT 
£yBikoc, évducoy upright, just Oopóopat, ouo cogat, £90jocápnv, — 


eO Up.cpuau ¿06uó0nv be angry (at) (+ dat .); 
perfect with present meaning 


21. The general Nicias begins an address to his men before a battle near Syracuse on Sicily. 


‘Avdpec crpavióvat AOnvalov te xal tov Gov Evppdywr, ó u&v &yàv ó u£|Aov, 
dpoiwe kotvóc ázüci Ecrar nepi te cwtnpidc Kai zavpíSoc. (Thucydides, Peloponnesian War 
VIL61.1) 


ópoiwc (adv.) similarly I natpic, xaxpí8oc, ñ homeland 


‘Tcoxpa Lege I y Teoxp tovc, ó Isocrates Katvóc, Karyn, KaLvoV new 
piyropuci PytopiKijc, ñ Gio f) rhetoric 


23. In a speech written by the orator for Euphiletus, who is defending himself on a charge of mur- 
der, Euphiletus repeats what he said to the victim, Eratosthenes, when he caught him in his bed- 
room with his wife. 


Odx eyo ce dnoxteva GAN 6 vfjc mÓA suc vóuoc 
M Speech in Defense of the Murder of Eratosthenes 26) 


24. A fragment from the works of the orator 


fj yàp yAotca vov odte Tody ore uticpóv Eyet, 6-82 vobc, Q u£v zoÀ6, Toc, @ Sz 
utkpóv, pixpdc. (Lysias, frag. 365.19-20) 


yrortta, YAó'vtnc, f] tongue 


25. In a speech to the assembled Greek generals, Xenophon reminds them of something that they 
all know. 


c 


... obte TARGSC £ceiv otre icxdc f) £v TH zoÀéugo Tac viküc rotoóca. 
(Xenophon, Anabasis YTL1.42) 


icybc, icyboc, ñ strength, might 


26. While visiting his grandfather, the king of the Medes, the Persian Cyrus takes special delight 
in learning to ride horses. 


£v Tlépcaic yap Sià tò yaAexdv eiva cal tpéperv inxovc xal ixxedery £v dpervij obcy rf) 


copa xal isetv inxov seávo craviov fjv. (Xenophon, Cyropaedia 13.3) 
Tlépcou, Tepcévy, oi (the) Persians innebw, inxedcw, inmevea, irmevKa, ——, —— 
cpéow, Opeyw, EOpeVa, tetpopa, r£Opaugas, be a horseman, ride 

étpagny nourish; raise ópetvóc, ópeiyñ, ópevvóv mountainous 


ixxoc, tov, 6 or fj horse; mare cravioc, chavid, cHaAvLOV rare 
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27. Socrates cautions an ambitious Euthydemus. 
.. TOAAOL 82 Stà SóSay kal nodirixtyy Sóvagtv peydda kakà rexdvedcrv. 


(Xenophon, Memorabilia IV.2.35) 


ToNitiKéc, totu, moÀtrucóy of or belonging to 
a citizen or state; political 


28. Socrates asks Euthyphro a question about the gods. 


Co. Odkodv dxep kara hyotvtat Ékacrot kal &ya0à xai Sikara, tadta Kai prdodery, cà 
62 évavtia tovtov picodcty; 


Ev. Ilavv ye. (Plato, Euthyphro 7e6-8) 
o$xo$v (particle) introduces a question expecting uico hate 
the answer yes, therefore, accordingly Ev. - Euthyphro 
flYéouas ñyñcoua,, Hyncaunv, ——, hynpat, 
fjyrj8nv regard, believe 


29. Socrates corrects those who claim that like is friendly to like. 


10070 coívvv aivitrovtat, Qc égoi 8oxotcuy, @ évatps, ol td Óuotov t Óuoio piov 
A£yovzzc, oc ó dya8dc cQ &ya0@ uóvoc uóvo qíAoc, ó 52 kakòc odte Aya8G obe kakĝ 


obdézote eic @Àn9ñ piäv Epxerat. (Plato, Lysis 214d3~d7) 
toivov (particle) accordingly, therefore Soxtw, 86$o, £80$a, ——, 8£8oyua,, —— seem 
aivitropat, aivigouat, yvgdunv, ——, ——, dpotoc, dpoid, Óuotov similar, like 
—— speak darkly, riddle; hint (at) Quà, ou ác, ñ friendship 


30. Phaedrus responds to Socrates' suggestion that a speaker must know the truth about his topic 
in order to speak well. 


Odtwet repi vo0c0v üxijkoa, à pide Cókpasec, obk eivai àváyknv tO WEAAOVTI prjvopi 
EcecOau ta TH Óvvi Sikara pavOaverv, AANA và SdEave’ äv mAb olnep! Sucácoucuv, 0082 
ta dvtwc Ayala fj kaá, GAN 5ca 86$er Ex yap todtwv £ivat td neiGerv, AAN ox Ex tic 


dn Getac. (Plato, Phaedrus 259¢7-260a4) 
obtwet = emphatic form of obtwc toixep, antecedent is people (implied by Ae) 
Soxéw, 865v, £8o$a, ——, 8&Boypua, —— seem; Sixdlw, Sixdcw, esixaca, , dedikacuat, 


seem good; tà Sófavr äv, the things that eSixdcOnv judge 
would seem (good) (&v adds potential force) dcoc, ően, ócov (rel. adj.) (as many) as 


nadia, Taane, ñ pause; cessation 


32. À question posed by Socrates and its answer are reported. 


"i P 


3: ucl Pee b £ " x ` 3 A eh » 
... tabtéy cor Boke? eivai vo yevéchai xal tò stye fj AAO; 
“Ado vij AU," Eon ó T1pdducoc. (Plato, Protagoras 340b4—6) 


Soxéw, 565, oka, , Stoypa, seem TipóSncoc, IIpo8txov, ó Prodicus (a philosopher 


and participant in the dialogue) 


33. Socrates attempts to explain to Protagoras what that sophist believes is a contradiction in a 
poem of Simonides. 


oó yap toOto ó [littaxoc £Aeyev tò xadendv, yevecOai EcOhdv, weep ó Cipwvidyc, 
GANG TO Eupevar. Ectiv 8$ 00 cabvóv, ô Mpwtayópā, dc encu Iipddixoc de, Tò eivai xal 


tò yevécBat. (Plato, Protagoras 340c3—7) 
IIivcaxoc, IHicváxov, ó Pittacus (of Mytilene) Ilpwtayópäc, Ipwtayópov, ó Protagoras (a 
(often included among the Seven Sages) sophist) 
écOhéc, EcBAH, £cOX 6v good IIpó8txoc, HpoS6cov, ó Prodicus (a philosopher 
Cipwvidqc, CyrwviSov, ó Simonides (a Greek lyr- and participant in the dialogue); TpéSixoc 686, 
ic poet Prodicus here 


fuysva: (Epic) = Attic eivai 


34. Eryximachus gives his opinion about a dangerous habit. 
éuol yàp 87] v0046 ye odpa kaváSnAov yeyovévæ £x tic lavpucfjc, öt yaexóv toic 


àvOponotc fj ué8n écti... (Plato, Symposium v76c8-d2) 


kavábnAoc, catadyAov very clear tôn, u£&nc, fj drunkenness 
iätpuch, Lavpucfjc, ñ (art of) medicine 


35. A Platonic definition 
Airy aporcBatycic zepl vo suei ñ yh. ([Plato], Definitions 41310) 


áygicpiyenac, dupichntycewc, fj dispute, controversy 
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36. The philosopher reports a saying of Heraclitus. 
.HpáxAerroc Sè tiv apy sival eno yöxhv, . . . 


"HpáxAsicoc, HpaxAsirov, 6 Heraclitus 


37. Ihe philosopher offers a definition. 


Ecri Sè ñ oxi tod COvtoc cwpatoc aitiä xal åpxh. 


Fragments from comedies of Philemon 


38. yxadrexdv td moiety, zÓ 52 xeAeücat padtov. 


Kerebw, Kededcw, ExéAevca, KEKÉAEVKA, 
Kexédevcpa, éxededcOnv order 


NT: 


39. ol yap oy céBovtec Amidac Kahdc «pur? 
Exovctv eic cwtypiäv. 


céBw, ——, ——, ——, ——, — worship, honor 


(Aristotle, Concerning the Soul 40525) 


(Aristotle, Concerning the Soul 415b8) 


(Philemon, frag. 27) 
IT 


(Philemon, frag. 197) 
IT 


Fragments and proverbial expressions from comedies of Menander 


40. 16 Ó épàv émrickocet 
ärācu, wc Ëoucg, Kai toic £0Aó yc 
Kai toic KAKÕC £xovcty. 


(Menander, frag. 48) 
IT 


épáo love Zouxe(v) (perf. act. impersonal verb) it is likely; it 


> 


ë¿muckorTéo throw a shadow over; blind (+ dat.) seems 


£0 óyoc (adv.) with good reason, reasonably 


1 


41. — Tov] Gikatà tod tov cwtnpid. 


42. Civ aicypov oic Civ £gOóvncev ñ vox. 


Q00ov£o begrudge 


(Menander, Sententiae 149) 
IT 


(Menander, Sententiae 280) 
IT 


(Mena 


45. The biographer reports a saying of Solon. 


Eheye BE tov èv Adyov elBoAov given cv £pyov. 


259 
M 


`x 


nder, Sententiae 742) 


Tr 
ik 


(Menander, Sententiae 833) 


iT 


(Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers 1.58) 


eidwrov, si8oAov, Tó image 
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Longer Readings 


1. Sophocles, Philoctetes 260-65 (vv) 


Philoctetes introduces himself to Neoptolemus, Achilles’ son, who has come with Odysseus to 
bring him back to the Greek army at Troy. 


Q véxvov, Q xat matpdc ££ AxiAdéwe, 
55° ely' éyw cot xetvoc, dv kAosic coc 
tov HpakAsGov óvva Secrórny óxAcv, 
6 100 Iloiavtoc xaic DrÀoxgrñrnc, Ov oi 
8tccol czpazyol yo KegaMvov &vat 
Epptyay aicxpQc 09" Epnpov,... 


AXA eóc, AxA wc, ó Achilles KeQaAMjv, KepaAAMvoc, ó Cephallenian (a man 

Keivoc = éketvoc from Cephallenia 

K\bw, ——, ——, ——, ——, —— hear ayat, dvaxtoc, 6 lord, master 

"HpáxAetoc, 'HpaxAsíá, Hpdxderov of or belong- pixtw, pty, £pptya, Eppipa, Eppippat, éppienv/ 
ing to Hercules éppip8nv throw, hurl, cast away 

Tloidc, IIoíavroc, ó Poeas 16e, here, hither, to this place 

OroxtHtyc, PokthTtov, ó Philoctetes épnuoc, Epnpov alone, deserted 


Siccoc, Siccn, Siccov twofold, double 


Sophocles (496-406 B.C.E.) was born into a wealthy Athenian family and participated in many aspects of pub- 
lic life, including holding the office of general more than once. He may have written as many as 125 tragedies, 
but only 7 complete plays and a large number of fragments from the lost plays survive. Sophocles is credited 
with adding a third actor to tragedy, and he integrated the chorus more closely with the events of his plays. A 
master of irony and plain but ambiguous language, Sophocles is praised in Aristotle's Poetics particularly for his 
perfectly worked plots. Among the surviving plays, three concern the Theban Oedipus, while others reinterpret 
or extend stories from the Homeric epics. Sophocles competed in many dramatic competitions and won many 
first and second prizes. 

The Philoctetes was probably produced in 409 B.C.E. It presents the tormented Greek hero Philoctetes, aban- 
doned on the island of Lemnos by Agamemnon and the other Greek leaders of the expedition to Troy because 
of a never-healing wound in his foot. When the Greeks learn, in the last year of the war, that Troy cannot be 
captured without the bow of Heracles, which Philoctetes possesses, an embassy is sent to Lemnos to bring 
Philoctetes and the bow to Troy. The clever speaker Odysseus, accompanied by Neoptolemus, the son of dead 
Achilles, manages to gain the bow by trickery, but Neoptolemus, in sympathy for Philoctetes, gives it back and 
offers to help him return to his home. Heracles miraculously appears, however, and promises Philoctetes that at 
Troy he will be healed and the bow will guarantee a Greek victory. 


iv. uev vob Tov Kal xepl vv 
vu£vov ceorobucdd. 


ággicBneqcipov &yovi daro Kal zepi vv üyvoo 

Trobtov, supply hóyov cnusiov, cqueíov, tó mark, sign 
&vórvoc, dvdytov not understanding, senseless, vópipoc, vógipov customary, lawful 

foolish sicvóc, miet, mictév trustworthy, faithful 
naisedw, nawdedcw, £nal9soca, rexaidevaa, elSwrov, ciSwAov, tó image 

nemaisevuar, exadsebOnv educate dugichyticpoc, duqicByticoy disputable, 
Qpóvipoc, epóviuov sensible, prudent; intelligent disputed 
8otiáto, Soxiuáco, £Sokluaca, ; &yewitóuau, &yoviotuat iyyovtcáunv, ——, 

8eSoxiuacuat, £SokutácOqv test, examine "y evicuat ryevicOnv contend (for a prize) 
Qpov£o think &yvo£o (&- + vo£a) not know 
uéyicvoc, peyictn, uéyiccov greatest cxonéw active or middle, examine, consider 


À contemporary of Plato, the long-lived Athenian Isocrates (4362-338 B.C.E.) was a writer of speeches, a teacher 
of rhetoric, the founder of an influential school, 2 lecturer on education, and a passionate proponent of Athens 
during its decline from greatness in the fifth and fourth centuries. Isocrates was well acquainted with Socrates 
and with many sophists teaching in Athens during his youth. Isocrates was greatly influenced by the latter and 
eventually himself founded a school of rhetoric. Twenty-one of his speeches and nine of his letters survive. The 
six forensic speeches were all written early in his career, but for most of his life he eschewed any direct role in 
legal matters or politics and devoted himself to writing speeches for others and giving speeches on grand 
themes (Athenian greatness, the best political system, the nature of education). Isocrates prose style is noted 
for its consistent, almost repetitive, use of balanced, extended prose periods. 

The Nicocles is a speech written by Isocrates for delivery by Nicocles to his subjects. The speech makes the 
case for monarchy as the best form of government and outlines the duties and advantages of the subjects of a 
monarchy. 
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3. Xenophon, Cynegeticus 13.1 
In the midst ofa treatise on the value of bunting, Xenophon makes a remark about sophists. 


Oavuáto Sè và v cogictav kahovpévwy, St pac uev én’ ápeci]v &yerv ol zo) ol toùe 
véovc, &yova Š ¿zl voovavciov: obte yàp üv6pa xov &opdxagev Svtw’ oL viv cogictal 
&yaO6v éxoincay, odte ypaupata zapšxovrat š$ Qv xpi dyaBodc yiyvecBai, AQ rept 
u£v TOV patalwy woAAd adtoic yépypaz cau AQ’ Qv toie v£otc ai pév HSovai keva, 
aperi 8 obk ëve 


Oavuátbo, Savpdcopm, £Oabyaca, teDadpaxa, Ypáuuo, ypáupacoc, tó letter (of the alphabet); 
, BavpdcOnv wonder (at); be astonished pl, writings, treatises 
(at) (+ gen.) napéyw (xapa- + Éyo) provide; middle, supply 
cogteri]c, copictod, ó wise man; sophist udtaoc, pataid, pátarov vain, empty; trifling 
KaAEW, KANG, ExdAeca, KEKAnKG, KEKANpAL, Ypáoa, ypáVo, Éypaa, Yéypaoa, yéypauuau 
£xMjOnv call éypaony write 
dctic, ttc, Ste (indef. rel. pron.) who(ever), Kevoc, kevr|, Kevov empty; to no purpose 
what(ever); dvtiva = masc. sing. acc. Éveuu (év- + iuf) be in; Evi = Evectt(y) 


The Cynegeticus (On Hunting) is a brief treatise offering instruction in the sport of hunting, particularly hares. 
It provides details about the necessary equipment, tracking, the training and management of dogs, and the set- 
ting of nets. The author also gives his views on the benefits of hunting for health and even moral development. 


[2j 


2n 


vopipov: oOx £vvev ues tobroic toic xc; “Eywy’,” tont “Obrody ra 
tole THY COPWTÅTWY » coy ypáp Laciy ÈVTETŮ Xnkac c aca bz Aéyovcu, óc 70 Gpoiov TO 
óyolg åvéyry del glAov eiva; £iciv SŠ xov obtor oi repi PEOC kal o GÀov 
Oui eyóuevor kal ypáqovcec." AADA ton, Aiye?” “Ap ody,” fjv! 8 iyo, "eb 
A ša Moro Q7 H (or » 24] QF 2 n 0€ 3 F p $ 8i ` P b 
A£yovctv;" "Icuc, ton, "Icac, fv! 9 iyw, co fico abrod, cwe ó£ kal nay... 


ài = emphatic form of Ôe COPWTATOC, COPWTATH, copotavoy wisest 

óyotoc, dpoid, óuotov similar, like; óuotov (Epic) chyypapiua, coy ypáupacoc, tó writing; work 
= Attic öporoy óAoc, Shy, Xov whole 

tic, here (prep. + acc.) to, toward ypáqu, ypéyo, Eypaya, yeypapa, yéypappar, 

yvópipoc, yvwpivov, 6 acquaintance, friend éypagny write 

evevyxave (év- + voyyávo), évtedfouar, thy, here, ist sing. imperf. act. indic. of the defective 
EVETVYOV, EVTETHXHKA, Š verb hui, 3 j ; j say; rv 
come upon 9 iyo, I said 

tëpn, subject is Lysis fiuicvc, Huicera, hco half; fuco = neut. sing. acc. 


otov (particle) introduces a question expecting 
the answer yes, therefore, accordingly 


The Lysis is a dialogue narrated by Socrates in which he recalls a conversation that he had with Hippothales 
(who has a crush on Lysis), Ctesippus, Lysis, and Menexenus about the nature of friendship and the definition 
of friend. In the course of the dialogue, several definitions of friendship are proposed and rejected. 


CHAPTER 9 


I 
| 
| Vocabulary 
il 
| àua0(a, &uaQíacç, ñ ignorance; stupidity >  $xoAaupávo, 6xoMqyogat, 
I áv6psía, åvõpeiäç, manliness; bréhaBov, dxeiAnoa, óxetAnupat, 
| courage | bxednpOny take up, reply; suppose 
Orkaiocóvr, Sucatoobvyg, fj justice >  gévo, pev, Eueiva, uegévrka, ——, 
i coopoc?vr coopocóvngs, rj La p aah —— remain, stay; trans. await ^ 
l moderation di bà oiBael eicopat, fd Via D 
| | bm know ($92) Ü ‘Su , a) NOS 
| “> TPÓTOG, TpOTODV, ó way, manner; habit; 0s, ; m 7 PEPW, o oleo, še a yayay s 
| pl, character ave 28" éviyveypat, Hvéx8nv bear, bring, carry; 
| TUS J endure; middle, carry away with oneself; 
| =>  *Éloc, vÉAovc, Tó end, purpose; power `: pw). win 
i Qpóvnetc, PPovicewe, ñ intelligence, > gebyw, pebgouat, Epvyov, néoeoya, 
|! understanding ——, — flee, avoid, escape 
| tis, ti (interrog. pron./adj.) who, what; dOi0c, åOAiä, ãOtov wretched, 
| which ($93) miserable 
| 716, 11 (indef. pron./adj.) someone, 
I something; anyone, anything; some, àua09ñç, &áuaO£c ignorant, foolish 
| any ($94) evdaipwv, eddaiuov fortunate, happy 
i 1 THPPWY, CHPPOV noc prudent ñ 
l > SiapGcipw, diapbepa, 61£gOsipa, | ? beni T SIDE E de 
&£gOapka/8i£oOopa, Si£gapuat, cig! fia bv TE adj ) one (§95) 
&ieg04pnv destroy (utterly); corrupt, ovdeic, odSepia, obdév/ undeic, 
n ruin _ unŠzuía, unSév (adj./substantive) no, 
h -> roua, yopar š saoi — the not any; no one, nothing ($95) 
—— follow (+ dat.) fih uote prb. h e , qe ut 
> AQapfávo, yopar £kaffoy, Anpa,” NL (particle) used in the apodosesofsome — 
etAnppar, EAjpOny take, seize; ; i sos c conditional sentences ($96) _ 
: understand; receive; middle, takehold | hoya ng Apa (postpositive particle) (so) then, 


(of )(+ gen.) £v. aa therefore; after all 
=> dixnvAapBavery, to exact = "` ei (conj.) if 
punishment | éxet (adv.) there 
veces "n epo TU — nw (enclitic adv.) yet 
— qnot (adv.) ever yet 
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ES." ry F. p (ç 3 ç M c > T 1 D 
= thos, t£Aovc, tó, "end," “purpose,” "power," is broadly used to refer to any consummation, result, or 
1 $ à “ > £ E EE: > 1: C a lier rus " » 
completion. One may speak of the “end” of toils, of a day, of one's life. «£Aoc frequently appears as an 
Adverbial Accusative ($99) with the meaning “finally” and in prepositional phrases such as £c/sic 
t (6, x 1 + " 3 » « » p: 

TÉXoc, to the end,” “in the long run," and Sià oe ovg, "through to the end,” “completely.” téA0g may 
also mean "power" or “office,” and oi £v ei (vtec) are “the men who are in power/ofhce." In phi- 
losophy téA.0¢ often refers to the “purpose” of an action. 


tÉÀOG üzüvvov THY Epyov tò áyaOó6v. The good is the purpose of all deeds. 

=> Siapbeipw, S1u190epó, SispOeipa, SiepOapxa/diépBopa, Siégitppat, BieeO pv, “destroy (utterly); 
“corrupt,” “ruin,” is a compound verb composed of the prefix 8ta- (“thoroughly”) and the simple verb 
p0eipw. SuxgOsipe has a contracted future. The form 81£gOsips(v) may be third person singular im- 
perfect or aorist active indicative. Context usually makes clear which form occurs in a particular sen- 
tence. Siag@eipw means “destroy” or “slay” in a physical sense (enemy soldiers, creations, ships) or 
metaphorical sense (hopes, mind). In a moral sense, it means "corrupt," “ruin” (young people, a 
woman, reputation). 8u190stp« has forms in the active and passive voices only. 


x anavees ol lespamásas 512904 mony. a 
s Fas qpšvas ñ &pyii | SiégÜopev op I: 


=> The original stem of éxopai, Eyopa, éoxdunv, ——, ——, —— was *oen-. When initial sigma was 

lost in Greek, it was replaced by a rough breathing in accordance with a regular sound change (e.g., 
i cénopat > Exopat). mopar is an intransitive middle deponent. It may be used absolutely, but it usu- 

ally appears with a Dative of Reference (translated info English as a difect object). moyai means 
“follow” both in a physical sense (follow a leader, follow other soldiers) and in a metaphorical one 
(follow an argument, obey a law). The imperfect tense of owas has an irregular augment with the 
spurious diphthong ei-, produced by the addition of the past indicative augment to the original stem 
and the loss of intervocalic sigma. The rough breathing was borrowed by analogy from other tenses 
(e.g, “toexóuny > *eixópny > eimóuny). 


=> Aaupávo, Awyopuat, £Aapov, (noa, eiAnupai, £AoOrnv is a partial deponent. It occurs in all three 
voices. hap Bavw in the active voice means “grasp” in a variety of senses. It may mean “take,” seize,” 
"capture" (reins, money, a city, people). When the subject is an emotion, it often means "seize." When 
the direct object is a thought, speech, or idea, AauBda-vw may mean "understand" (“grasp” with one of 
the senses). It may also mean "receive" (things, people [i.e., into one's home]). In the middle voice 
Aaufláve means "take hold of” (a hand, the truth, an opportunity, a place) and is followed by an Ob- 
jective Genitive. 
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The soldiers took the city. 
I Fear has seized him. E ; 
: understood t these ` things in (y) mind. 


: aparta THY j 365 £Aapov. : 
qópos abrov singe. x 


-> The idiom 8trvAaupáve, “to exact punishment,” literally means “to take justice." It frequently 
appears with a prepositional phrase expressing the person punished and often with a Genitive of 
Cause. 


— The compound verb éxoAaypávo (610- + AauBávo), 6xoMqVopat 9n£Aaov, dreiAnoa, dreiAnupat, 
nengan, "take up,” “reply,” “suppose,” is a partial deponent. It has active and passive forms but 
middle forms only in the future. The literal meaning of óxoXapf vo is “take or hold up (from un- 
der), and like AapBave it may also mean “seize.” In discourse ózoAaufáve may mean “take up” or 
“reply.” It often means “take up (an idea)” or “suppose” and is followed by a direct object or by an in- 
direct statement with a Subject Accusative and an infinitive or ózt/@ç and a finite verb. 


> & 


> yévo, uev, £uetva, uegiévrjka, ——, —, “remain,” “stay”; “await,” has active voice forms only. It 
has a contracted future and a first aorist whose stem includes a spurious diphthong resulting from 
compensatory lengthening after the loss of a sigma ("éuevca > Éueva). pévw is almost always intran- 
sitive and appears with a variety of adverbial modifiers or with predicate adjectives. 


When pévw is transitive, it means “await” or “expect” (an attack, a storm, a person) and takes an Ac- 
cusative, Direct Object. 


=> oida, eioopat, ——, ——, ; —— has forms in the perfect, pluperfect, and future tenses only. For 
its forms see $92. The stems of oiSa (0i8-, eic-) are related to the aorist active stem of ópác (i8-), 
and thus its original meaning was “I have seen (in the mind's eye)," from which oi8a came to mean 
"know" in a general sense. It may also mean “be acquainted with," “be aware of.” oi8a often intro- 
duces an indirect statement with óxi/@ç and a finite verb or with a Subject Accusative and a supple- 
mentary participle. Occasionally oi8a may also introduce an indirect statement with a Subject Accu- 
sative and an infinitive. 


uu id » a b 


AEN in pue e ape ed tense 
eque: I side voice. The basic meaning of Diu is i ms. car S e it takes a 
variety of direct objects (weights, speeches, people, gifts). pépw may also mean "endure" (pains, mis- 
fortunes, evils). When the direct object is a word, speech, or Bu utterance, pš po may be translated 
Ea NN 1 HER x tals 
"report" (“bring word”). When the subject of pépw is a road or land, it may be used absolutely to 
mean “lead,” “stretch.” 


OT xphpare siç vob otpatnyods olcoper. We shall carry the money to the generals. 
Toba Th kakà ya ens š Egepeve s | He was enduring these evils with difficulty. 
ob pakpa fjv i 6306 ñ eic áyopëv pépovoa. — The road leading to the agora was not long. 


In the middle voice, pépw means “carry away with oneself” or, by extension, “win,” “achieve” 
(honor, a prize, gratitude, happiness). 


E io TOUTOIG aia TOU Samou xciptv fé kexo. 
fogor these things he won the gratitude ¢ of the people. 


pebyu, pevouai, Epvyov, nípevya, , —, flee," “avoid,” “escape,” is a partial deponent. The 
reduplication in the fourth principal part reflects the dissimilation of aspirates (cf. negidnid). Other 
than in the future tense, pebyw does not occur in the middle or the passive voice. pebyw is used in- 
transitively with a variety of prepositional phrases, but it may also function as a transitive verb with a 
direct object. 


E Ue pa dos BE DEM yi» Égvysv. vntan üse) . 
us He fled to the land of the e foreigners: m 


c "Boston Tijv Abe sikiy o0 1 o (trans. use) 
-Mortals will not escape the justice of Zeus. 


In the present and imperfect tenses ped-yw often has conative force and refers only to the inten- 
tion or attempt to flee. 


I ES | Aids Smi beeoyen. E was iryingto to escape the justice of Zeus. 


In the epic dialect of Homer an enclitic form of the Attic postpostive particle &pa marks a wide vari- 
ety of connections, transitions, and consequences. In Attic Greek, however, &pa almost always has 
inferential force and marks conclusions drawn from logical thought, feeling, or impression. Thus, 
&pa is more subjective and more lively than o$v, which marks conclusions drawn from facts real or 
assumed. 
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ir, but to others (it 
allthe gods love wars and battles. 


&pa may also indicate a new perception or surprise of recognition or realization, especially with im- 
perfect tense forms of eiut, which are translated as present. 


After the conjunction ei (and other words introducing protases [if-clauses of conditional sentences), 
dpa suggests that the condition is improbable or undesirable: “if really,” “if after all.” When dpa ap- 
pears in a protasis with negation, it often adds irony: “unless (perhaps).” 


=> The enclitic adverb mw means “up to this time,” "yet." It combines with noté to form mote, a non- 
enclitic adverb meaning “ever yet” whose accent is on the antepenult. According to the regular rules 
of accent, the proclitic oó has an acute accent when followed by xw, and this combination may be 
written as one word or, rarely, two words: odxw or od zw, “not yet.” The compound adverbs 
obzwrote and obdSexwnote mean “not yet at any time,” "never yet.” uz, unma moce, and 
undexamorte also occur. 


mw and its compounds most often appear in negative contexts: 


Derivatives and Cognates 


Derivatives Cognates 
gis hendiadys, hyphen same, seem, simple 
éxopat sequence, second, segue, social 
pévo remain, mansion, permanent 
1£Àog teleology cycle, culture 
tis f what, guibble 
*póroç trope, troubadour, contrive entropy, apotropaic, tropic 
qšpo amphora, phosphorus bear, transfer, birth, burden 


gedyw fugitive 


y= 


8a has irregular forms in the per 


ROTT PERAN 
EGULAR PEREBRE 


Perfect Active Indicative : ‘Pluperfect Active Indicative 1 


B ip o __ 25 
à 4h O O os 
ERU MODE = Hdno8a/ Ser BEI poe e 


s Cw). Gs 0 Rn) S 


Plural - 
ca dev o 


fcav/iàecav 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Originally oi8a had three stems that began with the Greek letter digamma (p): 


e grade: peb- 
o grade: fob- 
zero grade: p:8- 


The digamma was lost in many Greek dialects, including Attic and Ionic. The perfect active 
indicative conjugation uses the o grade of the stem (ois in the singular and the zero grade of 
EU the stem (i8-) in the plural. Certain endings ofthe perfect active indicative conjugation of ôa 
are regular: first singular -a, third singular -e(v), third plural -dot(y). The second singular end- 
4.. ing -o@a is also used in {08a and enc9a. In the plural a sigma gradually replaced the delta 
of the stem, first in the second person plural, where regular sound change brought about tote 
«e « Ste); then in the other forms by analogy with the second person plural. i 


2. The pluperfect active indicative conjugation uses the e grade ofthe stem, which is augment- 
ed by lengthening st- to n-. Certain endings of the pluperfect active indicative conjugation of 
oi$a are regular: first singular -n, third singular -e:(v), third plural -eoav. In all the plural forms 
except ij6ecav, a sigma gradually replaced the delta of the stem, first in the second person plu- 
ral, where regular sound change brought about fore (< "fj6vz), then in the other forms by anal- 
ogy with the second person plural. 

3. The perfect active infinitive uses the e grade of the stem (ei5-) and the perfect active infini- 
tive ending -évau. The accent is persistent on the penult. 


4. The future middle conjugation uses the e grade of the stem (ei8-) throughout with the delta 
of the stem lost through regular sound change (*e’Scopat > *etosopar > eloopar). 


1. An e grade ofa stem has an in it, an o grade of a stem has an o in the it, and a zero grade of a stem has neither an e nor an 
o. The zero grade of otSa, rt8-, is used in the aorist active and middle conjugations of ópáuo (e.g, eiSov < *tpiBov; Setv < "pibety). 


AND PLUPERFECT CONJUGATIONS AND PERFECT: 
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oi8a literally means “Ihave seen,” but the completion of “seeing” was understood to resultin "know- 
ing.” Therefore, the perfect active tense of oiSa is always translated as if it were present, and the 
pluperfect active tense is translated as if it were imperfect. 


caca oper. We know these things. 
ápa todto ñSno9a; Did you know (repeatedly) this thing? 
ed eiSévai xpi tods vópovç. One ought to know well the laws. 


€ DRILL 92 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$93. Ihe Interrogative Pronoun and Adjective vicc. 


In the questions “Who are you?" and “What are you doing?" the words who and what are interroga- 
tive pronouns. An interrogative pronoun is a pronoun used to ask a question. In the questions 
“What island was ruled by that leader?" and “Which men were sent into battle?" what and which 
are interrogative adjectives. An interrogative adjective is an adjective used to ask a question. In 
Attic Greek the word tic, ti may appear either as an interrogative pronoun—when it does not 
modify another word— or as an interrogative adjective—when it does modify another word. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. There are no vocative forms for tic, tí. 

2. The stem of the interrogative pronoun/adjective, vtv-, is found by dropping the ending -oç 
from the neuter singular genitive. tic, ti has third-declension endings. 

3. With the exception of the alternate forms toô and tĝ, the accent on the interrogative pro- 
noun/adjective is always an acute on the first syllable. Even when the monosyllabic forms tig 
and ti are followed by another word, the accent remains an acute. For example: 


tig (tis &vip) xv zoÀtzQy À yeu Bo) era 
Who (What man) ofthe citizens wants to speak2 


MEMORIZE THIS EXCEPTION TO THE RULES OE ACCENT. 


identical with the genitive and dativ 
ally makes dea w  hethora a form ina 


or the article. 


In ceive 


s. Translations of interro require mastery of the uses of the interroga- 
tive Eee in fee li " 
Beings Things 
Subject who what 
Possessive whose/of whom whose/of what 
Object of verbs and prepositions whom what 


‘These forms of the English interrogative pronoun may be singular or plural. 
6. Forms ofthe interrogative adjective are translated “what” or “which.” 


An interrogative pronoun or adjective is usually placed at or near the beginning of a question. 
Sometimes it is placed immediately after an important element of a question. 

tivec £igiv oi zobzou viol; 

Who are the sons of this man? 

tic o9v f tobtwv aitid; 

What therefore (is) the cause of these things? 

obtoc 82 tic &om; 

But this man, who is he? 

But who is this man? 


zpóc Tivos pitopos tadT EuaGec; 

From which orator did you learn these things? 

TEP rovtov tod xpdyyuaroc tim hóyw duâ relow; 

About this affair by what speech shall I persuade you (pl.)? 
By what speech shall I persuade you (pL) about this affair? 


OBSERVATION 


When an interrogative pronoun occurs in a nominal sentence or a sentence with a copulative 
verb, it functions as a predicate nominative, and its gender and number are determined Ë by the 
subject, as in the first three sentences. 


€ DRILL 93 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


res, 


$94. The Enclitic Indefinite Pronoun and Adjective vic, zt 


In the sentences “Soméone is being wronged by this orator” and “That poet was saying something 
about the nature of war,” someone and something are indefinite pronouns. An indefinite pronoun 
is a pronoun that does not define or specify the person or thing for which it stands. In the sen- 
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tences "Ihere is some fear in the hearts of the people" and "Do you have any opinion about the 
war?" some and any are indefinite adjectives. An indefinite adjective is an adjective that does 
not define or specify the person or thing that it modifies. In Attic Greek the word «ic, tt may 
function either as an indefinite pronoun or as an indefinite adjective. Its forms are identical with 
those ofthe interrogative pronoun/adjective except that the indefinite pronoun/adjective is enclitic 
in all its forms. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. There are no vocative forms for ttc, Tt. 


2. The stem of the indefinite pronoun/adjective, vtv-, is found by dropping the ending -oç from 
the neuter singular genitive. vic, tt has third-declension endings. 


3. All the forms of the indefinite pronoun /adjective are enclitic/When the genitive plural is ac- 


cented, it receives a circumflex (not an acute) on its ultima. There is an accented alternate form 
for the neuter plural nominative and accusative: &vva. MEMORIZE THIS ALTERNATE FORM. 

4. Except for rare cases in poetry, TiC, TL does not appear first in a sentence or clause. 

5. The pronoun ç, rt is translated “someone,” “anyone,” "something," “anything.” Plural forms 
are translated “some men,” “some people,” “some things,” etc. 

6. The indefinite adjective vic, tt is translated "some" or “any.” 


716, zt may be used to indicate uncertainty about who is performing an action. 
sóc uç Has zo)eunobvraç ravos. Some god will stop us (from) quarreling. 
When «i, tt appears with a form of £kacvoc, tác, or dnds, it is translated “one.” 


Tavera cà QuQv Sei rapetvat. It is necessary for every one of you to be 
present. 


tic, tt is used to emphasize the indefiniteness of a number or word, but it often cannot be 
translated. 


ROAAOI tLvES | (some) many men (subj.) 


@ DRILL 93-94 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


NN 


ofthe word o$8£/unS£ and then 
in the masculine and neuter 


PAYING PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO ACCENTS: 


OBSERVATIONS 


ES Pr in the fem 


seco Dat. ees 
pis S Acc: y Le n. 
QM DR S NO 
obse = -obdepla - otdév — 
rn obBevóc. : opdepias ` 3 piSevbc E 
-ob8rvi  -oddepiad. —.  oó8evi 
ovdéva .— “obSeplav - obdév — 


minine. | 


EN AE 


238 no x anys “no 
? ? y5 


unbedg 
undevds 


- unBéva 


ia, £v— also s 
and eeoa Maud eee 
exceptions these words occur in the singular only^ MEMORIZE THE FO 


| preps 


e," <“ 


? “nothing” —composed | 
third-declension endings 

n the feminine. With rare 

OWING DECLENSIONS, 


unõepia 


unBepicv 


1. There are no vocative forms for eic, odSeic, and unselig. 
2. The stem of eic in the masculine and neuter is £v- and is found by dropping the ending -oç 
from the neuter singular genitive? The stem of eis in the feminine is u-. The stems of od8eic/ 
undeic are similar: obdev-/pySev- in the masculine and neuter, obdepi-/pndepr- in the 


feminine. 


3. The accentual pattern in the masculine and neuter of eic and obdeic/unSeic is similar to the 
pattern of third-declension nouns with monosyllabic nominative singulars except that the mas- 
culine singular nominative of eic has a circumflex (cf. the declension of pry and $52, Obser- 
vation 2, p. 122). The accent on the feminine singular genitive and dative of siç and o$8síc/ 


urjSeíc is a circumflex on the ultima. 


Although eic and oddeic/pnSeic may be used as adjectives not in the attributive position, 


they are more often used substantively. 


Used Substantively 

ëv one; one thing (subj. or d.o.) 
pia one woman (subj.) 

obéva no one (mu; d.o.) 

ovdév nothing (subj. or d.o.) 


2. Occasionally the plural forms of obSeig appear. 


Used Adjectivally 


évi hoy@ 

pia 6866 
ovdsic Aóyoc 
obdevic vóuov 


by one word 
one way (subj.) 
not any speech (subj.) 


of no law 


3. An earlier form of ig was "vc; the spurious diphthong in eic is the result of the loss of the nu and compensatory lengthening. 
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When a simple negative (oó or uñ) follows a compound negative (od8eis, odte, oUxove, etc.), the 
meaning of a sentence is positive. 


obdeis obk fjkovcev. No one did not cites (i.e. re listened). 


When a compound negative follows a simple negative or another compound negative, the negation 


is strengthened. 
ay 


p 


ox f fjkovoev obSeic. . $ yÊ 1 No one listened. 

od8eic por obdéy v aep too tobtov te gizey. No one ever said anything to me about this thing. 
E. 2 M wk vA f ert 
x v Wr 


OBSERVATION 
nz qe, 


The redundant negativesi in these sentences are not transite into English. The emphasis achieved 
in Greek by redundant negatives may be represented in English only by italics or underlining. 


© DRILL 95 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


§96. Conditional Sentences 1 


A conditional sentence is a complex sentence that includes a condition or conditional clause—a 
type of subordinate clause—and a main clause. For example: 


If he is doing these things, he is living well. 

If he was doing these things, he was living well. 

If he does these things, he will live well. 

If he were doing these things, he would be living well. 


The italicized portion of each of these sentences states the condition that must occur in order for 
the main clause to occur. For example, only “if he does these things” will “he live well.” The subor- 
dinate clause or “if-clause” ofa conditional sentence is called a protasis (xpétacts, "proposition"). 
The main clause is called an apodosis (&zó8oouç, “giving back,” “return”), Both in Greek and in 
English, the protasis may precede or follow the apodosis. 


Protasis Apodosis 

Ifhe is doing these things, he is living well. 
Apodosis Protasis 

He is living well if he is doing these things. 


‘There are three classes of conditional sentences in Greek: simple or general, future, and contrary-to-fact. 
Simple (or General) conditional sentences make statements of fact about present or past time (the 
first two sentences above are simple conditional sentences). Future conditional sentences make state- 
ments about the future (the third sentence above is a future conditional sentence). Contrary-to-Fact 
conditional sentences make statements that suppose that the actions of both the protasis and the 
apodosis are not occurring now or did not occur in the past (the fourth sentence above is a contrary-to- 
fact conditional sentence). The protases of many conditional sentences in Greek are introduced by 


Simple conditional sentences are of two types: present or past. In a Pr resent eSienple conditional 
sentence, the verbs of both the protasis and apodosis are in a present indicative.^ In a Past 
Simple conditional sentence, the verbs of both the protasis and the apodosis are in any past tense 


of the indicative. For example: 


r^ 
MM 
z 


: itaðta x0 mori, eb Cj. (Present Siapio 
Tfhe is Jung these dole hei is living well. 


| ei ufi Tic: tara énolet, ovK uh. (Past Simple) ui 
. Ifsomeone was not doing these things, he was not living well 
Unless someone was doing i these things, he was not living well. 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Simple conditional sentences make simple factual statements about the present or the past in 
the indicative mood, the mood used to represent something as a fact. They may have a particu- 
lar meaning, stating something about a particular moment in time, or a general meaning, mak- 
ing a general statement. Context usually makes clear whether a simple conditional sentence is 
particular or general. 

2. When the protasis of a conditional sentence is negated, as in the second sentence, ei uh is 
translated “if... not" or “unless.” 

3. The syntax of, for example, éxoiet is imperfect indicative in the protasis of a Past Simple 
conditional sentence. 


Future Conditional Sentences 


One kind of future conditional sentence is called a Future Most Vivid because it imagines future 
events as vividly as possible in the indicative mood.5 In a Future Most Vivid conditional sentence, 
the verbs of both the protasis and the apodosis are in the future indicative. For example: 


4. Because the perfect indicative is also present in time, it sometimes appears in the protasis or apodosis of a Present Simple 
conditional sentence. © © D 29 

5. The syntax of a finite verb comprises tense, mood, reason f for mood, and reason for tense. 

6. For Future More Vivid conditional sentences see Part 2, $28. For Future Less Vivid conditional sentences see Part 2, $141. 
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OBSERVATION 


1. A Future Most Vivid conditional sentence in Greek requires the future indicative in both the 
protasis and the apodosis because both events will occur in the future. The second translation 
above is to be preferred, however, since in English the present tense is commonly used in the 


——M— — O 


Contrary-to-Fact Conditional Sentences 


Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentences are of two types: present or past. In a Present Contrary- 
to-Fact conditional sentence, the verbs of both the protasis and the apodosis are in the imperfect 
indicative. In a Past Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence, the verbs of both the protasis and the 
apodosis are in the aorist indicative. The particle av is added to the apodosis of contrary-to-fact 
conditional sentences to indicate that the indicative mood does not represent an action as factual. 
For example: ; 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. In a Present Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence, the verbs in the imperfect indicative re- 
port nonfactual or contrary-to-fact events that are not occurring in the present. The English 
words "were" (in the protasis) and “would” (in the apodosis) are regularly used to translate a 
Present Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence. 

2. In a Past Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence, the verbs in the aorist indicative report 
nonfactual or contrary-to-fact events that did not occur in the past. The English words “had” (in 
the protasis) and “would have” (in the apodosis) are regularly used to translate a Past Con- 
trary-to-Fact conditional sentence. 

3. The particle &v is added to the apodosis of a Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence and dis- 
tinguishes a Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence from a Past Simple Conditional sentence. 


ei tadta éxoies, Es abro v vipücÜar Ord návrov. 
If he were doing these things, it would be necessary for him to be honored by all men. 


el va$ta : TURN üv irè 

Ifhe were doing these 
Re 

he syntax of, for example, éxiu8r is aorist indicative in the apodosis of a Past Contrary- 

to-Fact conditional sentence. 


hings, he woul id bel being h I men on account of | 


eub 
o 
m 
o 
EQ OCED 
T e 
a 
= 


Th 
Lue 


v 


In addition to Presentand Past Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentences, mixed contrary-to- 
fact conditional sentences occur. À Mixed Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence combines the 
protasis of one contrary-to-fact conditional sentence with the apodosis ofthe other. In one mixed 
contrary-to-fact conditional sentence, the verb ofthe protasis isin the aorist indicative, and the verb 
ofthe apadasi i is in the imperfect indicative. For example: 


A ike » ^ 
EN EL 2 Ts Fui. ad hir 


i 


_ Ifthe had done these oe now he would be pa sent out from the land. 


OBSERVATION 


This type of Mixed- Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence combines the protasis of a Past 
Contrary-to-Fact with the Apodosis of a Present Contrary-to-Fact. The verb ofthe protasis 
reports an event that did not occur in the past, and the verb of the apodosis reports an event 
that is not occurring in the present. The English words “had” (in the protasis) and “would” (in 
the apodosis) are regularly used to translate this Mixed Contrary-to-Fact conditional 
sentence. 


When the adversative conjunction àÀX& (sometimes accompanied by ye) appears at the 


beginning of the apodosis of a conditional sentence, it means “still,” “yet,” “at least.” 


ei roAguiot ol Aaxedamsovior, Gad’ &yovot thy eiprivgv. 

If the Spartans (are) hostile, still they are keeping the peace. 
When a sentence immediately following a Present or Past Contrary-to-Fact conditional sentence 
begins with viv ôg, the phrase emphasizes the return to the factual from the contrafactual and may 
be translated “but as itis.” | 


gl fjv xomtije, E] Kaha éxotovv dv. viv 8 oOx šuol abty ñ tyyn. 


IfI were a poet, would be making beautiful lines of verse. But as it is, I do not have this skill. 
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Summary of Conditional Sentences Jus 


@ DRILL 96 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$97. Third-Declension Adjectives 2: -wv, -ov 


One group ofthird-declension adjectives is identified by the nominative singular endings -ov, -ov. 
The stem of these adjectives is the neuter singular nominative form. For example: 


7. The model verb “to do" is used to indicate English translation formulas. 


P] 


Ww 


ts 


neuter sing ui ilar VOCA 


When the n plural ending -ov(v) is added to a stem ending in nu, the nu is dropped: 
eb8a (uovaiv) > edSaipoouy). 
3. The accent on third-declension adjectives is persistent and is given by the neuter singular 
nominative form. 


ens 


€ DRILL 97 MAY NOW BE DONE. 


$98. Dative of Manner 


The way in which something occurs or is done may be expressed by the dative case, and a dative so 
used is called a Dative of Manner. For example: 


The syntax of each italicized word (vpóse, owh) is Dative of Manner. 


OBSERVATION 


The feminine singular dative of the adjective «otvóc, xotvtj, kotvóv functions as a Dative of 
Manner. One may assume an ellipsis of the noun form 659: xow 698, “in a common way,’ “in 


common," "commonly." The dative singular feminine form ofa relative pronoun, with or with- 
out an expressed antecedent such as 656, may be used in a similar way. For example: 


vaca xpdrtet (089) fj Tool «v AOnvalov. 


He does these things in the way in which many of the Athenians (do). 


$09. Adverbial Accusative 


Certain nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and substantives formed with the article (in the neuter singular 


or plural) may function as adverbs when they appear in the accusative case. Such an accusative is 
called an Adverbial Accusative. For example: 
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The syntax of a italicized word or asse (Gà v6v, Mn is s Adverbial Accusative. 


OBSERVATION 


Like the Accusative of Respect, the Adverbial Accusative derives from the capacity of the accu- 
sative case to express extent: tò vOv = as far as now goes, (for) now. 


Several pronouns and adjectives in the neuter singular or plural accusative form are commonly 
used as Adverbial Accusatives. MEMORIZE THESE COMMON ADVERBIAL ACCUSATIVES: 


in oppositior conversely. : 
reatly, to a great extent 


OBSERVATION 


The parentheses around the e articles indicate that the article i is sometimes used with these, and 


` 


— —— M 
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U^ 
e 
voi 
E 
e 
o 
eR 
5 
oo 
fiy 
ho 
E 


Z 


HON oio Ghar’, AW extvos u£va. Archilochus, frag. 201) 
1 j : Pe 
3A 3^ or n j i E 
honni, vreco, ffox  : éxivos, £yivov, ó hedgehog 


Couplets from the poetry of Theognis 


2. obdeic dvOpmnwy ott’ dABio¢ ore xevtypóc 
obte kaxds vóopty Saluovoc ob åyaðóç. (Theognis, Elegies L165-66) 
EC 
CAB tos, óA La, GApiov happy, blessed, prosperous wó) (prep. + gen.) without, apart from 
REVIYPOS, xevixpd, Reviypdy poor, needy 
3. ^ "Ov0pom, ei yvapuns £Aaxec pépos Worep åvoing 
«ai cwppwy obroc WoTEP AOpw £y£vov, 
zoÀAotc" dv Cylwtbs Egatvso tavSe roMir@v 
odtws Worep vOv obSevdc brog el. (Theognis, Elegies 1.452-55) 
EC 
Aayxávw, Ajfouar, £Aayov, inya, efdnypas, @Àoróç, GA etfi, Cyrwrdv enviable 
Sajyonv obtain (by lot) paivw, avd, £orva, n£onva, Tegacpat, £gávnv 
pépoc, pépovs, +ó part show; middle, appear; &gatveo (Epic) = Attic 
&youa, avoids, ñ lack of understanding, folly, épaivov 
stupidity; avoing (Epic) = Attic Avoldg &fioc, dia, Af:0v worth; worthy (+ gen.) 
&opov, &opov senseless, foolish . 
4. An epigram of Simonides 
yaipst tig Oeddwpos Exel Qávov Aos £n' abt 
upos Oaváro navres ópeióusOa. (Simonides, Epigrams X.105) 
RC 
@cd8wpoc, Ocodwpov, ó Theodorus docihu, dpetdiyjca, óosíAnca, apeihy«a, 
¿ze (conj.) since, because ec n 


0ávov- £Üüavov 
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Fragments from the works of Simonides 
S. xávcra yap pilav ixvettat SaorAfjca Xapvpsw, ` 


ai ueyáAat v dpetal kal ó xAodtOs. (Simonides, frag. 17) 


ikvéoyau oun, ixounv, — iyuq, —— come XapvPSic, XapbBSews, ñ Charybdis (a danger- 
(to), arrive (at), reach ous whirlpool off the coast of Sicily) 


8aczA fc, SdomÀñvoçs masc./fem. adj, horrible, 
frightful 


6. obris divev Bea 
apetav AaBev, où óc, o? Bpotds. 
Oeòs 6 rappntis... (Simonides, frag. 21) 


odtig=0dtIG —— náppmntis, rauprytidog masc./fem. adj., 
&peváv (Doric) = Attic åpetýv all-knowing 
AaBev (Epic) = Attic £Aafev 


7. A fragment from the works of the philosopher Heraclitus 


Ev Tò coQóv pobvov AgyecBat ook EGEAe1 Kal ¿0£) et Zr]vóc Óvopa. (Heraclitus, frag. 32) 


odvov (Ionic) = Attic uóvov övoua, óvónacxoc, ró name 
Jj Jj 


8. The Chorus reflects after Agamemnon's murder. 
ti Bpotoics dvev Arde teA sitar; 


ti «9 v8" ob Beórpavtóv ott; (Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1487-88) 


tehéw complete, accomplish 
Gedxpavtoc, Ozókpavcov accomplished by the 
gods 


9. Darius explains the Greek advantage to an uncomprehending Chorus. 


Aa. abc yàp yi Sdppayos ketvoig zÀ 8. 


Xo. mg o0c EAeSaç, tivitpdmw Së cvpupaxst; (Aeschylus, Persians 792—93) 
i IT 
Aa. = Darius (the Persian king) . ‘Xo. = Chorus 
xeivots = éxeivots ovppayéw be an ally 


pig eo Len he nie pa 


TT / Ç 
nv (Aeschylus, Seven Against Thebes 662—63) 


zu 
IT 
mapQévos, sap 8évon, fj maiden «68^, refers to Polynices’ victory over his brother 
tåya (adv.) perhaps 
n A messenger reports a terrible c occurrence funig the battle f for Thebes, 
HW » . ic D? evil , ¢ nr f . i / 
Ay. üvoópsevsDvüctv éx — as coteróvo. C m 
Xo. tives; TiS’ eixac; rapappova oó Adyov. (Aeschylus, Seven Against Thebes 805-6) 
Wap sapi Q c s 
Ay. = Messenget ^ Xo. = Chorus 
xeip, xeipde, ń hand; xepav = yeipàv xapaopov£o (xapa- + opovéw) be beside one- 
abvoxvóvoc, adtoxtovoy sel-killing; slaying ` self; be out of ones mind 
oneself 
12. A fragment from a tragedy of Aeschylus 
.. AAA yàp oiuoc eic Ardov gépei (Aeschylus, frag. 239) 
anode, andi, axioby simple; single oluos, otpov, ñ way, road, path 
13. Haemon expresses his displeasure at a decision of his father, Creon. 
gl uf] xarip 00", cixov dv o’ obic ed Qpovetv. (Sophocles, Antigone 755) 
IT 
Qpovéo think 
14. Deianeira addresses her son in surprise at the words of her nurse. 
& téxvov, @ xai, Kak åyevvýtov dpa 
pd001 Kaas nintovot: fj8s yàp yovi 
SovAn u£v, elonxev 8 £AeóOepovAÓvov. (Sophocles, Trachiniae 61-63) 
IT 
ayévvntos, ^ åyévvntov low-born Son, SobAng, ñ (female) slave 
pdBos, pidon, ó ó word, speech 
into, nesoduai, Éxecov, mémtOKa, ——, —— 


fall 
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Fragments from tragedies of Sophocles 


15. Od (ñv yàp od8zic Gc ó ynpdoKwv épd. 
YnpaoKa, ynpáco, éy]páca, yeyñpëxa, — paw love (+ gen.) 
— grow ol 


16. tov diSav yàp o082 yfjpac åse pei. 


aiSav (Doric) = Attic AiSyv ypas, Yñpaoç, tó old age 


17. BB pis 6š Tor 
odza@n08’ Bn zig tò COMpOV iketo 
GAN év véois dvOet te xai rády OOivet. 


(Sophocles, frag. 66) 
IT 


(Sophocles, frag. 298) 
IT 


(Sophocles, frag. 786) 


IT 

‘Bn, Äßns, ñ young manhood, youth záliv (adv.) again 

ixv£opau, (Eouat, ikóuny, ——, typat, —— come QOívo, oOtcouat ÉpOica, ——, 298101, —— 

.. (to), arrive (at), reach decay, perish 

&y0£c bloom 

18. | ob yap c ('ovMjc raro xai 8póuov c£Aoc. (Sophocles, frag. 856) 
IT 

8pópoc, 8pópov, ó race 

19. ofkot uévety Sei tov kaA Qç eddaipova. (Sophocles, frag. 934) 


oixot (adv.) at home 


20. | vópotc Exec Bar totory éyxwpois Kadov. 


éyywpoc, Ey ywpov of or belonging to the country 


IT 


(Sophocles, frag: 937) 
IT 


Ct EE s ^ 
(Sophocles, frag. 940) 


de 


T 


5, Bovin, 808Aov of or belonging to a slave 


22.  eiSely ESpacac, Serva cai maDeiv oe Sei. (Sophocles, frag. 956) 


iT 


Spdw, Spdow, EBpáca, S£8püia, 668pd 


23. Expelled frora her family home, Electra explains to a peasant why she, a princess, is tending to 
her inferior. 


£yo c' (goy Beoir fj votpat piov- 
£v oic &potc yàp obk Evi pions kaxoic. 
weyay 82 Óvqroic uoipa copupopüc karis 


iatpov eópetv, Gc ¿YO of au vo. (Euripides, Electra 67-70) 
IT 
ñyšopa, hyyoopat, hynoduny, ——, Yymuat, idtpdc, latpod, 6 doctor, healer 
regard, believe, think À ebpiexo, ebpijow, nôpoy, nöpysa, nbpnuat, 
£vopitio (£v- + $QBptto), £vofipuo, éevdfpica, nbpš0nv find 
——, , —— mock, insult 


24. Electra responds to a messenger's report of the killing of Aegisthus by Orestes. 


& 0cot, Alc te záv ópóc" HhOec ToT. 
Toly zpózq Sé xal tiv puOud póvov 


&veive: Ovéotov zalda; PotAopai paOsiv. (Euripides, Electra 771-73) 
IT 
solos, Told, zotoy what sort (of) Ovéortnys, Ovéctov, ó Thyestes (son of Pelops, 
pvdyudc, ġvðuoð, ó rhythm; manner brother of Atreus, father of Aegisthus) 


pbvos, qóvov, ó murder 


25. Hecuba generalizes about human nature. 


avOpwsor 8’ del 
ó uàv rovnpds 0bdév Ado Ay kakóc, 
68 éoOAd¢ EcOhdc oddt copoopac bxo 
obo S:égGeip’ QA A ypnotds £c del; (Euripides, Hecuba 596-99) 
IT 


Ay (conj.) except 200Xdc, toO, 2o8ASv good 
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26. lolaus, guardian of the children of Heracles, who has died and joined the gods, tells of his 
troubles. 


ty 62 by gedyovol cupgedyw téKvotc 
Kai cov KaKGs Tpdccovel oopmpdcow KaKGs... (Euripides, Heracleidae 26-27) 
IT 


ovpgedyw (ovv- + pebyw) flee together ovprpdoow (ovv- + xpdoow) fare together 


27. Phaedra’s nurse questions her. 


pic, à TExvov; AvOpanwy Tivos; (Euripides, Hippolytus 350) 
IT 


épaw love (+ gen.) 
28. The Chorus is moved to comment by Clytaemnestra’s appeal on behalf of her daughter 
Iphigenia. 


Sewov to tiktet kal pépet piAtpov piya 


xciv te kotvóv £cO' brepKdpvety vékvov. (Euripides, Iphigenia at Aulis 917-8) 
IT 
tixtw, teEouat, Etexov, tetoKa, ——, éxéyOnv óxspkáuvo (bzep- + kåuvw), SrepKapodpat, 
beget, give birth (to) , ——, ——, — suffer for, labor for 
giAtpov, oiAtpov, tó charm, spell (+ gen.) 


29. After Hector's description of Odysseus’s wily tactics, Rhesus responds. 


oci &vrjp ebidxos aot háð pa 
KTEival TOV £y0póv ... (Euripides, Rhesus 510-11) 
IT 


£O oxoc, ebviyov spirited, courageous Aá8pa (adv.) secretly, stealthily 
Fragments from tragedies of Euripides 


30.  kaKijg dn’ apyiis yiyvetai vé£Aog xaxóv. (Euripides, frag. 32N) 
i IT 


S£ Ovyta oval pve glo ( 


UG 
Le 


f ^ ix Oe Ev müpewty OO 
idped’ atrás. Alaketu 


n 


gi ME qi Spacr y adigypo (Euripides, frag. 292.3—7N 


M 


E 


a 


vócoc, vócov, ñ sickness, disease áoye cure, heal 


ab8aíperoc, abOalpevov by one's own choice, 8páu, bu I8páca, B£8pàáxa, S£Spáuau 
voluntary £8pácOnv do 
32. ... KOÒK &góc ó ubO0c, GAN tuis pntpds rapa, 
ws obpavesg ve yata t tjv popp pia... (Euripides, frag. 484N) 
IT 
ubos, uoOov, 6 word, speech; story uopeñ, uopofis, ñ form 
33. TOAN £Axi8ec webSovai kal Àóyo: Bpotods. (Euripides, frag. 6soN) 
IT 
Yedda, Vebow, Eyevoa, , Spevoua, éyeboOnv deceive 
34. The irreponsible Phidippides shows some concern for his befuddled father, Strepsiades. 
Ô Saipdvis, ti Xp un xác etc, Ô xáep; 
osx £0 opovsic, pa tov Ala tov Oidumiov. (Aristophanes, Clouds 816-17) 
IT 
Saipdvies, Saigovia, Sawóviov miraculous, mar- ppovéw think 
velous; voc. masc. subst, good sir 'Oxusitoc, Okuuzta, Odbpriov Olympian 


35. Xenophon reports some things said by Socrates. 


Zon è xal tiv Brxatocóvrv kal thv GAANy râcav dpetiy copiay eivai. tate yàp Sirasa 
kai závra boa dpeti npdvrevar ahd ve kal &yaOü svar. — (Xenophon, Memorabilia I1L.9.5) 


coc, dey, 6cov (rel. adj.) (as many) as 


36. At his trial Socrates imagines questions that might be put to him. 


AAN, Ô Laxpates, tò cóv vi écvvspüypua; xó0ev ai SiaBodai cot abro yeyóvàow;" 
(Plato, Apology 20c4-6) 


S:aBorr, SuaBorjjs, ñ false accusation, slander 


moet 


PRL AE 
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37. The Athenian Stranger begins to respond to a question about why there are different names 
for the four virtues, yet virtue is one. 


£p yap corti aiziàv, 6c td pév otv nepi PdBov, o9 kal <à Onpia petéyet tis 
av8peidc, kal tå ye «Qv raiSwv On TOV rávv véov: dvev Aóyov xal oboe yiyvetar 


FPE 


avdpela' worn, áveo Sè ad Adyou Voy ial T£ Kal vodv £yovoa oŬT £yévevo 


TOTOTE 001 Eat 00ŠS at0(c rote yevyoetat.. (Plato, Laws 9633-8) 
Oypiov, Onpiov, tó wild animal, beast "avBpetoc, avdpela, dvSpsiov manly; courageous 
petéyw (ueta- + £yo) have a share (of), partake a (adv.) again, in turn 

(of) (+ gen.) ppovipos, ppóvtpov sensible, prudent; intelligent 
80, ij ovc, tó custom, habit; pl, character a8:s (adv.) again 


38. Meno opens the dialogue that bears his name with this question. 


"Exetc por eixeiv, Ô Lwoxpatec, ipa SiSaxtdv ñ åpeth; ñ ob SiSaxtdv AAN doxnr6y; f] 


obte doxnytov obte ua0nvóv, dAAG posi xapayiyverar tots AvVOpwrots fj Ady cvi 


TPOTY; (Plato, Meno 70a1-4 ) 
SSaxtdc, GiBaxrr], SiSaxrdy that can be taught, uaOróc, ua8qcri, panty that can be learned, 
teachable learnable 
aoKytd<, &oxrcrj, doxntov that can be acquired napayiyvopat (napa- + yiyvopat) be at hand 
_by practice (to), belong (to) 


39. Part of a reported d between Socrates and Cebes, one of the visitors in his jail cell 
Lae m 


Tí oov; Een Q Ciyeori v evaveioy, donep TQ Expmyopéves: 10 kabeber; 


Oat isle à TIávo èv ody, Eon. + pr fuod uet ` Jo he GN alg Ë 
T; B | 
To z£0vávas, Een. ` ME (Plato, Phaedo 71c1-cs) 
Ax have ° tay Jedes 
t2on, subject is Socrates xa0e8« (kata-+ £080), xaO ev8row, ——, 
£yeipo, £yepó, fjyeia, šypñyopa, éyHyepyat, ge 
i]yépOnv awaken, rouse; perfect active, be awake  ttëon, subject is Cebes 


40. Socrates explains why he and his companions deny the truth of an ugly story about Asclepi- 
us, the doctor reported to be a son of Apollo. 


T 4€ vet ON t 9 M, pè BAL poh 

. £&i eee 0200 fjv, ox fjv, encore? aioxporepdis: š i LU ob fjv Osos. 
wp. we ol Fe Jene Vike wc, (Plato, Republic 408c3-4) 
afie Decr 


aioxpoxep8t|c, aicxpoxepSéc shamefully desiring profit 


iSimtye, IBbiO Tov, 6 private citizen 


42. In his myth about the original, spherical human | 


pdt, Spdow, £8páca, Sé8paxa, 8 
£8pácOqv do (something [acc.]): 
(someone [acc.] 


beings, whom the gods have split into two, 


Aristophanes reports what happened when two halves of an original human found each other. 


.. éx£Ovgoov tro hipon Kal tig dAAnc apyids Gui 


roret. 


, © hunger 


fj rest from work, inactivity 


Muóç, Algo 
&pyta, apyids, 


Some Platonic definitions 


GUN 
Lo 
uu 


TE Kal ñŠovác. 


uevpiótns, uecptóti]voc, ñ middle condition 


44.  Av8psià Este pöy Axivytos oo póßov. 


Efi, B£ewc, 1] state, condition 


45.  Xo9povó ustpíac mould Exwv. 


uévptoc, uerpta, uévpiov moderate, temperate 


46. — "Y pic dducid xpóc ávigiáv o£povoa. 


adicid, dStcidc, fj injustice, wrongdoing 


+d undév £0£Aetv wpis AAA 
(Plato, Symposium 191a8-9) 


yiopic (prep. + gen.) apart from 


Lwqpoobyy perpidrys tis Poxis rep! tac £v acf] kath bow yryvou£vág emOdpldac 


([Plato], Definitions 4116) 


exiOdpid, emOdpidc, ñ desire 


([Plato], Definitions 41223) 


dxivntoc, diva vov unmoved; unmovable 


([Plato], Definitions 41548) 


([Plato], Definitions 4152) 


aripia, atipldc, ñ dishonor, disgrace 
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47. The philospher makes a comparison between city and individual. 


aSivatov 8 ca) Qç xparrecy tots ui] và KANG mpázcovotv: o002v Sè xaAov Epyov otc 
&v8póc obte mó) goc wpis dpetiis kal epovijosac AvSpeid è xóAewc Kai Bixatoctvr 
Kal opóvnctc «kal eceopocóvn» TH adtiyy Exei Svat kal uopgiyy Qy u£cac àv 
£xaococ TOV AvOpwnwy Aéyevai «áv8psiog kai» Sixatos kal Ppdvipos Kal copo. 
(Aristotle, Politics 1323b31-37) 


aSivatoc, 45ivatov impossible _ petéyw (peta- + Ëxe) have a share (of), partake 

o00£v = later Attic form of odSév (of) (+ gen.); petao xiv, when partaking (of) 

xwpic (prep. + gen.) apart from &vópsioc, dvSpeid, dvSpeiov manly; courageous 

uopori, uopofis, rj form Ppovinos, Ppoviun, Ppdvipov sensible, prudent; 
intelligent 


Proverbial expressions from plays of Menander 


48. iov Stxaiov yiyvetattédos xalóv. (Menander, Sententiae 108) 
IT 
49.  Yovi yap odSév olSe ziv 0 Bob) erat. (Menander, Sententiae 143) 
IT 


TMy (conj.) except 


so. yovi 6£ xodaxever oe toô Aapetv yápuv. (Menander, Sententiae 167) 
IT 


KoAaxeóo, KoAaKedow, ExoldKevoa, 


KeKxoAdKevKka, ——, — flatter 

51. — KdÀóv oépovot kapzov oi oeuvoi tpdzot. (Menander, Sententiae 402) 
| IT 

Kaprdéc, xapzoó, ó fruit CEUVOS, aeuvr, geluuvóv revered, august 
52. | KaAóv tò Ovfjoketv oic bp pw tò bijv péper. (Menander, Sententiae 410) 
IT 
53. péver 8’ ékác to tod dep u£AAev rabet? (Menander, Sententiae 479) 
IT 


traQety, here, aor. infin. with wre 


c 


(Menander, Sententiae 589) 
r 


ii 


$5. vóquov yega zavrta bei thy cappova. (Menander, Sententiae 380M) 


iT 


56. An elegiac fragment from the works of Callimachus 


fjv dip’ Exoc 768’ dhy PEs, ÖT ob pdvov Satos dicay 


ANNA i kal éco yn otvoc Exerv £0£Ae1. (Callimachus, Causes frag. 178.15-16) 
EC 
8S5wp, taros, té water; the upsilon of baros here Agoyn, AEoxys, fj talking, conversation 
scans long. oivoc, otvov, ó wine 


aica, atong, fj lot; portion; share 


57. Plutarch reports a question posed to a Spartan woman by a woman from Attica and her reply. 


€ 3 , £ =. z +: 2 ^ € L p 
Ara ti dpets pyete povar cv dvdpav ai Aéxarvas; 


“Oru,” Eon, "al tixtopev povat dvdpac.” (Plutarch, Spartan Sayings 240€7) 
Adxasva fem. adj, Laconian, Spartan; fem. subst vivo, v£&ouat, Écexov, tétoKa, —, étéyOnv 
Spartan woman beget, give birth to 


58. A proverb from the school of Pythagoras 
ioxis «al teiyog kal Sedov Tod coped ñ Ppovyotc. (Opinions of the Pythagoreans 46) 


inxs, ioxbog ñ strength, might 


Proverbs from Aesop 
s).  Kairichéyert@ héovti ötri "Ole td otóua cov; (Aesop, Proverbs 126) 
héwy, A£ovvoc, ó lion Oto, alow, Olyoa, 680982, —), —- smell; 
+81, here, introduces a direct quotation and is not stink 
translated otóga, ovóparoc, Tó mouth 
6o.  Ilávraó dvOpwaog kal odS2v ó GvOpexoc. (Aesop, Proverbs 142) 


"mE 
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61, The emperor explains why he does not mind being refuted, 


(yt yàp tiv ddySeray, bq’ fig odSeig nwmmoTE EBAGBH. (Marcus Aurelius, Meditations V1.21.1) 


Cytéw seek (for) Bada, rdw, Brana, BéBAapa, BEBAappaL, 
£g v/EBAaoOnv harm, injure 


62. An elegiac couplet attributed to the late Greek poet Rufinus. 


ei u£v £n" duqotépotory, Epwe, toa tófa titaivetc, 


ei O£óc- i 8E pémercg xpdc p£poc, o) Beds ei. (Greek Anthology, V.97) 
EC 
tèni, here, against piro, pépw, ——, —, —, incline 
austepoc, dupotépa, dupdtepov both uépoc, u£povc, Tó part 
t6£ov, vóÉov, tó sing. or pl, bow 
titaivw, ——, étitnva, ——, ——, —— stretch, 


extend 


eon 


nave tad’ £v kopüxsoctkal £v páp o00£ «ic fjutv 
atvioc avatwy,' Kópve, 069v uaxápov, 

AAW &v8pOv ve Bin al népSea Seth xat Bpis 
KOAAGY 8% &yaOQv és kakoq Epalev. 


xópat, kópaxoc, 6 crow; Bid, Bids, ñ force, violence; 
Kopáxsoo: (Ionic) = Attic kópati Bin (Ionic) = Attic Bia 

p8dp0¢, eOópov, 6 destruction, ruin, perdition x£p8oc, xépBovc, tó profit, gain; 

atvioc, aitid, atviov responsible, to blame xép8sa (Tonic) = Attic kép8r 

"The first alpha of #Oavatwv here scans long. Seihdc, Seid, 881A óv craven, vile 

Kópvoc, Kópvov, 6 Cyrnus (one of the address- xaxócne, KaxdtTHTOS, ñ badness, baseness 
ees of the poem) Bo, Bare, Baro, BEBAnca, BBA qua, 

udkap, uáxapoc masc. adj, blessed, happy £BAnOnv throw; Epadev, supply ñuàc 


Little is known of Theognis, who lived in the second half of the 6th century B.c.z. He was a poet from Megara 
whose name is associated with approximately 1,400 elegiac lines (not clearly separated into discrete poems) 
that have a number of themes and addressees. Many couplets speak of the evils of hubris and the importance of 
moderation, honesty, and the other virtues. 
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2. Sophocles, Antigone 506-17 (rr) 
Antigone and Creon argue after Antigone’s failed attempt to bury her brother. 


Ay. TE 
GAN fj vopavvic ToAAd t AAN edSaipovet 

kåteoriv arf Spâv héyew 0' & Bos) eza, 

Kp. oò toto pobvy rôvõe Kadpueiwv ópås. 

Av. ópüciyobvov ool Š óriddovor otópa. 

Kp. ob 9 obk énaibíj, z@vŠg ywplg ei ppoveis; 510 
Av. obdé8v yàp aieypóv tods ótoozA&yxvouc c£petv. 

Kp. odxovv dpaipos xo kavavctov Savoy; 

Ay. Guaipog £k pias te xal tadtOb Tatpdc. 

Kp. nig dit’ éxeiva SucoeBñ viuüc! yapu; 

Av. oó uapcoprjcet ca00" ó KatOavaiv ví£kvc. 515 
Kp. sitoi ope tipds e£ (cov! t SvoceBei. 

Ay. ob yap xi 8080c, GAN adedpdc @ÀA eo, 


Av. = Antigone offw, ——, ——, ——, ——, —— worship, 


Topavvic, tupavvidoc, ñ monarchy; tyranny 

evSatpovéw be prosperous 

#£eortt(v) (Ex- + żorilv]) (impersonal verb) it is 
possible 

Spdw, Spdow, ESpaca, 8£9páxa, S£8pápa, 
&8pácOnv do 

Kp. - Creon 

poúvy = uóvr 

Kaspeior KaSuciwv, oi Cadmeans (the people 
descended from Cadmus), Thebans 

izio, ——, ——, ——, ——, —— keep shut 

otóua, ovóuacoc, ró mouth 

éxatSéoua (¿mi- + aiSgouar), ——, ——, —, 
——, ny dSécOnv be ashamed 

xwpis (prep. + gen.) apart from; differently from 

ppovéw think 


óuóozAayxvoc, óuóozAayxvov born of the same 


mother 


odxovv in emotional questions = o) 

Spatuos, duaiuov of the same blood 

xazavzíov (adv.) opposite, facing 

dita = emphatic form of Sr 

Svocebrs, SvoceBéc irreverent, impious 

tripdw, here, bestow 

paptupew bear witness to 

KatabvycKw (kata- + Ovijoxo) die; karðavóv = 
*catabavwv 

véKUc, vékvoc, Ó corpse; dead person 

as = enclitic masc. sing. acc. of 3rd person personal 
pron., him 

ëE toov, here, equally 

adeAqdc, d5eA God, ó brother 

Addu, 6AG, GAeoa (trans.)/WAdpnv (intrans.), 
dAwAeKa (trans.)/SAwAa (intrans.), ——, —— 
destroy; middle or intrans., perish 


The Antigone continues the tragic story of the family of Oedipus and dramatizes an irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween the claims of the family and the rule of the city. After the defeat of the seven attackers of Thebes, includ- 
ing Polynices, one of the sons of Oedipus, the ruler, Creon, forbids his burial because he was an enemy of the 
city, but Polynices’ sister Antigone defies Creon and buries her brother. She is then imprisoned by Creon, who 
is persuaded too late by the seer Teiresias to relent. Antigone has hanged herself, and Creon’s son, who was to 
marry her, has taken his own life as well. When Creon’s wife learns of these events, she too commits suicide, 
and Creon is left bereft. l 


Ey 
oti S£ hbo 


Kpatos, £ov aayi, ży keivr TÒ Kav 


Mx (w 


"VS tugpoc 


3 


gx 


Q 


covdaioy, fjcvyatov, £c Blay dyov. 
EVTHKETAL yàp nÀAevuóvov ócot Evi 
Yoxty tig obi thode täs 8209 rópoc; 
eioépyevot u£v iyQbwv xov yévet, 


x&pcov 8 £veovtv £v verpacieAsi yovi, 
youd 8 èv olovolot tobKeivys xvepóv. 


Kóstpic, KónpiSoc, ñ Cypris (a name for 
Aphrodite) 

Óvoyua, óvópavoc, TÓ name 

énivvyoc, £xóvoyov surnamed; named after 
(+ gen.) 

&pbitoc, &pOrtov imperishable, undecaying 

Aócca, boong, f| rage, fury 

paveds, hawáŠoç fem. adj, frantic, insane 

tpepos, ipépov, ó longing, yearning 

üxpároc, dxpdrov unmixed, pure; absolute; 
uncontrolled 

olyeYyuóc, ole yuo, ó wailing, lamentation 

Kelvyn = éxeivy 

onovsaios, onovéald, oxovdaiov serious, ear- 
nest; active, energetic 

hovxatos, fjcvyatà, hovyaiov quiet, gentle, 
peaceful 

Bid, Bids, ñ force, violence gts 


£veijcouas (£v- + thKopat), ——, —, 
éytétyxa, évtétnpai, —— melt in; sink in 
(+ gen.) 


meo, TAcbpovos, ó sing. or pl, lungs 
5006, öon, ócov (rel. adj.) (as many) as 
Evert (Ev- + sipi) be in; £v = Eveoti(y) 
ody! = emphatic form of ob« 

xópoc, zópou, ó passage, pathway 
eicépyoyai (sio- + Epyouat) go into (+ dat.) 
iy08ç, (y800c, 6 fish 

TAWTOG, KLWTH, t v6v swimming 
xépcos, xEpoov, ñ (dry) land 
TETPATKEAHS, vevpaciceA£c four-legged 
yon, yovfis, ñ offspring; stock 

youd be the guiding power 

olwvdc, olwvod, ó bird 

ETEPOv, x vepo?, TÓ wing 


Although only 7 complete plays of Sophocles survive, the titles of approximately 125 are known, and several 
hundred lines from these other works are extant as fragments, most often quoted by ancient grammarians or 
later writers about literature. While many are brief, aphoristic utterances of one or two lines, longer fragments 
offer speeches and choral songs on a variety of themes. Many fragments can be placed in particular plays, and 
all the fragments have been collected and numbered in standard editions. 
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4. Euripides, Bacchae 464-68 (vr). 


A disguised Dionysus, who has allowed himself to be captured, is questioned by Pentheus about 
his origins. He speaks of Tmolus, a region in Asia Minor. 


Au.  évrebOéy glue ADSia Sé por xatpic. 

Ile. móOzv!Sicelerüg vácO dyes £g EAAASa; 
At. Atóvococ aùtóç p eicéBno’, ó tod Atóc. 
Ile. Zebs 8 gov’ éxet tic ðc véous tixret Ogoóg; 
At. od, ANN ó Lepédny $vOá8e Çeo$aç yápots. 


évtedOev (adv.) from there tixtw, Teo, Érexov, TEeTOKA, ——, éxéyOnv 
AdSia, ADSiac, ñ Lydia (a country in Asia Minor) beget, give birth to 
natpic, ratpidoc, fj homeland LepeAn, Lepédng, ñ Semele 
Ie. = Pentheus évOaSe (adv.) here 
'nó0ev, here, wherefore, why Ceby vip, eso, evga, —, Levypo, eloyvy/ 
teheti, veAeríjc, ñ (mystic) rite éCedy8nv yoke, join 
eiofatvo (cio- + Baivw), eioBhoopat, cioéByoa, Yáposc, Yápov, 6 sing. or pl., marriage 
eioBéBnxa, ——, —— embark; aorist, cause 
to go 


The Bacchae was produced posthumously (along with the Iphigenia at Aulis) in 405 B.C.E. and won first prize at 
the City Dionysia. Although it is one of Euripides’ last plays, it is remarkably traditional in form, with an old- 
fashioned chorus and a violent closing. The play presents the introduction of the Dionysian mysteries and the 
worship of Dionysus to Thebes, the city of the god’s mother, Semele. Pentheus, ruler of Thebes and nephew of 
Semele, rejects the god’s rites, which have disrupted his city and maddened the city’s women, including Pen- 
theus's mother, Agave. Dionysus, in human disguise, confronts and then seduces Pentheus into viewing the 
rites. When he is discovered, he is torn apart by the women, who have mistaken him for a beast. The play ends 
with Agave's realization that she is carrying in triumphal procession into the city not a beast's head but that of 
her own son. 


TAWG TOpYOpuaca; 115 


Le. obdx ior’ Epyuot xpdvec dvOpanwy, éve. 
OS viys pg Dm inv: ATG ^ Akaa 4 
0. tives d Eyovot yatav; fj 0gpàv y£voc; 


ioc OXY 
O8. «eiyn $2 x00 ort Kal 


Le. KókAomsco, vrp tyovrse, ob otéyäs Souwy. 
OS. tivoc xAoovtec; f| Sedjpevta Kpatos; 
Le. povades xove ð oddév oddels obddSevdc. 120 
O8. oxsipovor 8 —h to COa1,—Aruntpos ováxvv; 
Xe. yddaxtikaizdpotor kal ywy Popa. 
r ` Aa UN 2 £ e £ 
OS. Bpopiov $2 rôp Éyovoty, duxéhov pods; 


O6. = Odysseus 66uo0c, 8óuov, ó house 

yale, ——, ——, ——, ——, —— dwell in, Abw, ——, ——, ——, ——, —— hear, listen 
inhabit to; obey (+ gen. 

viv = enclitic fem. sing. acc. of 3rd person personal Sypedw, Sypedow, edqpyevoa, , Sedtpevuat, 
pron, it —— make public 

De. = Silenus Kpatos, k«pátovc, +ó might, power; rule 

Aitvaios, Aitvaid, Atvvatov of or belonging uovác, uováSog masc./fem. adj. lone, solitary 
to Mount Aetna e xsipo, exe pO, Eoneipa, £toxapka, £omapuas, 

5806, 5x80, 6 hill éonapny sow, plant 

Leda, LixeAldc, ñ Sicily otayis, cváyvos, ó (ear of) corn; 

bréptatos, bxeptaty, dxéptatoy highest OTAXVY = acc. sing. 

mópyoya, rupywpatos, Tó walled city; pl, yaa, yddaxtos, tó milk 
battlements 10póc, THpod, ó cheese 

Epnuos, Epnwov desolate, barren (+ gen.) ufjAov, yov, zó sheep 

Epa, xpóvoc, ó headland . Bopd, Bopâs, fj meat 

*$ here (particle) introduces a question Bpópos, Bpopiov, ó Bromius (a name 

0p, 9npós, ó wild beast of Bacchus) 

Kóiuany, Kóichaoc, ó Cyclops ("Round Eye") npa, xopgatoc, TÓ drink 

&v'vpov, &vvpov, Tó cave, cavern ü&pmeÀoc, &uméAov, fj vine 

otéyn, o£y 6, ñ roof pon, pofic, ñ stream 


The Cyclops is the only complete surviving example of a satyr play. The term satyr play makes reference to a 
mythical beast of the woods, perhaps similar to a goat or a horse. Satyrs, along with Silenus, their leader or fa- 
ther, represented animal desires and accompanying coarse behavior. When a tragedian competed in the dra- 
matic festivals, he regularly offered three tragedies and one shorter, lighter piece that combined elements of 
both comedy and tragedy. The Cyclops reprises (with a number of notable changes of detail and emphasis) the 
story known from Homer's Odyssey of the hero's harrowing visit to the island of the uncivilized one-eyed shep- 


herds, the Cyclopes. 
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Ze. ÄKiota toryap dyopov oixotot y66va. 

O8. piddgevor sè ySoror zepi Lévovs; | 125 
Eg. vyAvxóvará pact v xp£a tods Sévouç qopsiv. 

O8. tions; Bopd xalpovatv ávOpezokcóvo; 

Ee. obeiç uoAGv Seip’ doris ob kaveoáyn. 


fjktoca (adv.) least; notat all Bopd, Bopásc, ñ meat 
totyap (particle) therefore, accordingly av@pwrdxtovos, évOpwxd«tovov furnished by 
&yopoc, &yopov without the dance slaughtered men 
oixéw inhabit, occupy PAwoKw, porodpat, Eporov, uéu A oa, ——, 
Sav, xXBovóc, f| earth, land ——— go, come 
QiAóÉevoc, QiAóEevov loving strangers, Sedpo (adv.) hither, to here 

hospitable Botts, fru, v1 (indef. rel. pron.) who(ever), 
6ctoc, doid, óctov holy; devout what(ever 
yAvkócacoc, YAokvv&ti], YAokÜcacov sweetest xacvacoátuo (xaca- + opatw), ——, xavtooata, 
xp£ac, xpéwe, tó flesh, meat; xp£a = acc. pl. — —, ——, kateopayny slaughter, murder 


popéw bear; have, possess 


soveloyy 


š 


qa £i Yuyaqi sç, Tivi RÉT TH c 
y? rep ob" Pame otre =s pápapos 


£v à i» g Árjoàv iiid £x Atóc texely. 
«£koboá u Évexev ávOpomoic v 


Épac; 


7 


G 


“ü pèv 8i "Hpàv, tà 82 t0 k&AAoc aiviov. 


xóvyoc, xóvuoo, ó lot, (evil) destiny 
coteóy vou (oov- + eyvi), ovteüto, ——, 


Envis, EXAnvidoc fem. adj, Greek 

1£0X06, t£Ux0vc, TÓ vessel; container 
yeooods, v£00c09, ó young bird 

AevKds, Aev«r, Acoxóv white 

Exhoysbw (Ex- + hoxebw), ——, —, ; 

, — active or middle, bring forth, give 
birth to 


EPI 


ac yàp ó Bios al tà mpaypar’ toti yov, 


Afj8à, Afjoàs, f) Leda (mother of Helen) 

zero, téLouat, Etexov, vévoxa, , v£yOnv 
beget, give birth to 

TÉpac, tÉpavoc, TO portent; monster 

Kdhhos, xáAAXove, tó beauty 

atvioc, aittd, atriov reponsible, to blame 


Produced immediately after the end of the failed Sicilian expedition, Athens' attempt to gain a foothold in the 
western Mediterranean, the Helen presents another view of the futility of war. The Helen is set in Egypt imme- 
diately after the Trojan War. In this version, Helen herself was never taken to Troy, but a phantom image of her 
was there, while she herself was placed under the protection of the Egyptian king Proteus. Teucer arrives in 
Egypt and informs the Egyptians, their king Theoclymenus (Proteus's successor), and Helen that Menelaus is 
dead. Although this appears to leave Theoclymenus free to marry Helen, Teucer's report soon proves false. 
Menelaus arrives, recognizes Helen, realizes that he has left behind a false Helen in a cave, and contrives to 
steal Helen away before Theoclymenus can force her to marry him. Through a trick in which they are aided by 


Theoclymenuss sister 


'Bheonoé, the two manage to escape, and at play's end Theoclymenus is prevented from 


taking his revenge on his sister by Castor and Polydeuces, Helen's half-brothers. 
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7. Aristophanes, Frogs 757-60 (11) 
Part ofa conversation between two slaves in Hades 


Ea. tig odtog ob vSov tori Oópofoc kai Bor 
xó Aoopnopds; At. Alc XoAov xedpinisov. 


Ea. à. Au npâypa xpaypa péya xextvytai uéya 
| £v vol vexpoiot kal ordotg TOAAH mávv. 
Ea. = Xanthias (slave of Dionysus) AioxóÀoç, AioybXov, ó Aeschylus 
éySov (adv.) within & (interj.) ah 
0ópoBoç,Q0opóBou, 6 uproar kivéw move, set in motion 
Bon, Bois, ñ shouting f vexp0c, vekpo0, ó corpse 
Aot8oprjouóc, AowWopyopod, ó abuse otáotc, otåoewg, f] sedition; discord 


At. = Aiakos (a slave in the Underworld) 


The Frogs was produced at the Lenaean festival in early 405 B.C.E., near the end of the Peloponnesian War and 
shortly after the deaths of both Euripides and Sophocles. It not only earned first prize in the comic contest but 
also, according to tradition, was awarded the singular honor ofa second production later in the year. Accompa- 
nied by his unusual slave Xanthias, the god Dionysus, in despair about the inferior quality of tragic writers in 
Athens, makes his way to Hades’ house in order to retrieve Euripides. The first half of the play describes Dion- 
sysus's journey, and the second half is taken up with a contest in the Underworld between Aeschylus and Eurip- 
ides, the winner of which is to return with Dionysus to Athens. The play takes its name from a group of frogs 
who sing one choral song while Dionysus tries to row himself to the Underworld. 


ie 


jury yap ypapt rat aoco0 
c ob vopilwy, Écepa GE atv 
Sia gOsipov 
xpcov u£v ody, Gc od« Évópulev ods f) 
vexyrjpio; nv ve yàp qavepóc fjv rohháriç pey ofko, oA A Gae 6£ Exi c 
&óÀeoc Popo, cat uaveiefj xptousvoc obk ágavic fjv. 


ypaofi, ypagijs, fj indictment 

10t608s, voiá8e, vot6v8s such (as this), 
of such a sort (as this) 

voto, vould, évouiod, vevóuuco, VEVÓLO AL 
£voyisÜrv believe (in) 

Évepoc, &tépd, Ere spov (the) other (of two) 

Xaivóc, xay, kavvóv new 

Sawóviov, Baitoviov, Tó (diminutive of Saipwv) 
divinity; god 

eiap£po (cic- + pépw) bring in, introduce 

xpatov (adv.) first 

zotoc, told, otov what sort (of) 


aducei Dwxparng obs v 
ia eiopépwv áSucet Sè rai 


= 
B 
us 
e 
x 
m 


róis voutler Ózobc, molo xo 
È 


# 2 


TM cavvo 
y KOLVOY THS 


` 


Xp&opot, xprjcouat, Eypnodyny, ——, x£xpnyas, 
—— use (+ dat.) 

TEkUh Ploy, vexunptov, tó sure sign; proof 

Ow, Oow, £00ca, c£Ovxa, v£Ovuas, tóny 
sacrifice 

Qavepóc, gavepa, pavepdy visible, evident, 
conspicuous 

otio: (adv.) at home 

Pou, Bours, fj altar 

yaveixij paves, fj (art of) prophecy 

apavys, &oavéc unclear, not obvious 


The Memorabilia (Recollections) is a work in four books (largely in narrated or reported dialogues) that pres- 
ents and defends the moral philosophy of Socrates, who was tried and put to death in 399 B.C.E. on charges of 
impiety and corrupting the youth of Athens. Xenophon opens the Memorabilia with a brief but pointed refuta- 
tion of those charges, but the greater portion of the work depicts Socrates conversing on many topics with a va- 
riety of his fellow citizens. Although some ofthe discourses may recall conversations heard by Xenophon him- 
self, many were invented by the anon in order to display what he believed were the essentials of Socratic 


thought. 
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= y E p 
pr. a der : Au I 
o. Aristotle, Categories 1 20-66.3 i 


The philosopher x about opposites: mo x 
qo Ck e S k EEE des 0 dy T 
«àv 6veisys TOV Eveot tt évaysíov; «Ov 92 of š oB. poc piv yàp kal dve pózy x ioci, 
Kai «atc roto$xoic obsév tomv Evavtioy, aperi; OE Kal &ya8Q kal Ospu ë gott Tl évavciov 


áya0Q u£v Yap švavriov Td Kaxóv, åperi 02 ;paxía, Beppe Sè Woxpov. vàv &vavciov ; MP 


iE «CP De dL Me wa idet x 


toivey aoc v TÀ AM "i &và indi TÀ. Stoð ob ad uiv yap kai kako "er "D PR 
Lr. I MD 


` 


v- BE g ivipon Y vile 


"is RR. LOREM, dn goriv "nes Evne: y ne 


ifer ej P. ae 

eo | "E 
Xpdods, Xpdoos, 6 gold I ava (prep. + acc.) through; in , = 
ipatioy, tation, 16 cloak uécov, pécou, 16 middle Gb d 
TOLOdTOG, TOLADTH, TOLODtTOV/TOLODTO such, xfvnous, xivijceos, fj motion | 

of such a sort ° Hpepia, rjpeutás, 7j stillness, rest 

Ozpuóc, Sepyy, Ozpuóv warm xīvéw move, set in motion 
Kaka, xaxíás, ñ wickedness ñpsušo be still, be at rest 
Véxpós, Voxpá, Véypóv cold fan, fofi h life 
toivvy (particle) further Sextixdc, Gekvtkr, Sektikóv able to receive 
*xovat, here, subject is neut. pl. (+ gen), capable (+ gen.) 


The prolific and influential Aristotle (384—322 B.C.E.) was born in Stagira on the peninsula of Calcidice in 
Macedonia. His father was the court physician to Amyntas III, the father of Philip II. As a young man, Aristotle 
emigrated to Athens and became Plato’s student at the Academy until the latter’s death. He then spent the next 
several years in various locations doing biological research before becoming tutor to Philip’s son Alexander 
(the Great) in 342. From there he returned first to his birthplace, then to Athens, where he founded his own 
school, the Lyceum. There he produced most of the writings that have survived. Aristotle addressed nearly ev- 
ery subject of philosophy and science (natural philosophy), but there is much controversy over the relation be- 
tween what Aristotle wrote and what has survived under his name. The prevalent view is that most of the extant 
Aristotelian works are unrevised, unpolished lectures, often supplemented with notes by students, which were 
edited centuries after his death. Popular in antiquity but lost today are Aristotle’s own dialogues, whose style 
was much admired. 

The Categories is one of Aristotle’s most influential and complex works on logic, the most important parts of 
which are his definition and discussion of “beings” and his definition and discussion of ten categories that can 
be used to classify, among other things, substances, quantity, relativity, and quality. In this work Aristotle is 
concerned to define both what may be spoken about accurately and the correct syntax that may be used when 
speaking about concepts and beings. 
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^ 


tata npovBaAóuny £r xpd ths Articijs, dco fjv &vOpox 


P. 


TOVTOIG ae le zn A pm 


= 
š 5 
"hs 
In] 
= 


oi «àv csi ens 
£vapyetc ral e 


zpoBáAMo (xpo- + BaAAw), zpo Ba Q, 
zpotBaAov, npoB£BAqxa, xpoBéQAnua:, 
xpovBAnnv throw forward; (middle) put (be- 
fore to protect) 

Artuch, Avus, fj Attica (the peninsula of 
Greece controlled by Athens) 

6coc, don, 6cov (rel. adj.) (as much) as 

ávOpimvosc, &vOpumntvn, tvOpostvov human 

Aoyropds, Aoyiopod, ó reason(ing) 

8vvatóc, Suvath, Svvatóv possible 

teixiler, teria, ételyioa, vevetyuca, ——, —— 


EOAAOD ye xal Sei," 


vo Loyd ovary, Kal 


d TOV kOkAov roO Iepuras 0002 tod dotews, odbi Y 


PEN! Q2 
0052 vate rapacKevaic, AAA 


s vápew! cf thy. tives S coin dindderkerc; 


Tlepatede, Hepatic, ó (the) Piraeus (the harbor 
of Athens joined to the city through long walls) 

dot, dotews, f) city 

hetaouat be defeated 

QDussoc, Guiixov, ó Philip (king of Macedon) 

tgrokdod ... Setit lacks much; far from it 

Xapacevr, TapacKevis, Ý preparation; 
armament 

*Suveperc, here, (armed) forces 

dndberbic, anodelEews, ñ proof 

évapyns, vapyéc manifest 


build a wall for, fortify with a wall 
obi = emphatic form of oox 
ÜkAoc, KdKAOD, ó circle, wall going round 


pavepds, pavepd, qavepóv visible, evident, 
conspicuous 


The Athenian Demosthenes (3842-322 B.C.E.) was even in antiquity considered the greatest of the Greek ora- 
tors. His style is marked by clarity and the manipulation of ordinary language to make persuasive speeches be- 
fore large, not necessarily educated, audiences. His reputation rests on his ability to be emotionally convincing 
both before the public assembly and in the private law courts, in which juries ranged in size from five hundred 
to a thousand and cast their ballots immediately after the orators finished speaking. His earliest speeches, writ- 
ten and delivered when he was only twenty years old, were part of his successful prosecution of the guardians 
who had lost his inheritance. Demosthenes became a successful speechwriter and eventually an important pol- 
itician. His most famous speeches in the public arena were made in a losing effort to rally the Athenians against 
Philip II and the encroachment of the Macedonians into the rest of Greece. Of his orations, many of them pol- 
ished and published by Demosthenes after they were given, sixty-one survive (not all considered genuine), as 
well as dozens of prologues of additional speeches and a few letters. Much information about the daily lives of 
Athenians in the fourth century B.C.E. and about Athenian law is preserved in his speeches. 

Demosthenes' On the Crown is generally regarded as the orator's masterpiece. Ostensibly a defense of Ctesi- 
phon, who was charged by Aeschines with having broken the law when he proposed the award of a civil crown 
to Demosthenes for public services, the speech justifies the award and praises and defends the rectitude of the 
failed policy of those Athenians who sought to resist Philip II of Macedon. By placing his own actions and 
those of his allies in the patriotic light of Athenian resistance to a tyrant, Demosthenes won Ctesiphon’s acquit- 
tal although he was indeed guilty of the technicalities with which he had been charged. The speech represents 
the greatest of Demosthenes’ triumphs over Aeschines, for decades his chief political and oratorical rival. 
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Nicocles 
7-8 8.271(A/W) 
To Demonicus 
17 4.108 
frag. 2 8.265 
frag.32 7.227 
Lysias 
Speech in Defense of the Murder of Eratosthenes 
26 8.265 — 
frag. 365.19-20 8.265 
Marcus Aurelius 
Meditations 
Vi2ii 9302 


Menander 


frag.9 5.143 
frag. 48 8.268 


frag. 68 7.234 (A) 
frag. 90 7.229 


frag. 724 5.143 

frag. 762 7.229 

Sententiae 
13 5.143 
16 3.83 
31 7.230 
Si 5.143 
62 6179 
108 9300 
143 9.300 
i49 8.268 
167 9300 
170 6.179 
202 7.230 
221 4.109 
225 6.179 
257 6.179 
280 8.268 
289 6.179 
295 7.230 
380M. 9.301 
402 9.300 
410 9.300 
425 $443 
456 6.179 
479 9.300 
511 6.179 
533 5.143 
$97 7.230 
589 9.300 
§91 7.230 
612 5.144 
622 5.144 
628 4.109 
630 6.179 
633 6.180 
670 6.180 
688 6.180 
706 6.180 
740 6.180 
741 5.144 
742 8.269 
752 8.144. 
786 6.180 
819 7.230 
822 4.109 
833 8.269 
838 7.230 


851 5.144 
854 7.230 


Opinions of the Pythagoreans 


46 9.301 
117 5.144 


Philemon 


frag. 22 7.229 
frag. 27 8.268 
frag. 60 4.108 
frag. 167 7.229 
frag.197 8.268 
frag. 207 3.83 


Plato 


Apology 

20C4-6 9.297 
Euthyphro 

7e6-8 8.266 

gell-12 6.177 
Ton 

§32C6 6.177 

534b4 5.142 
Laws 

663e3 5.142 

963e3-8 9.298 
Lysis 

214a5-b8 8.273 (W) 

214C2-3 7.228 

214d3-7 8.266 
Meno 

70a1—-4 9.298 
Phaedo 

71C1—S 9.298 
Phaedrus 

245bs-6 7.228 

259e7-60a4 8.266 
Philebus 

33€3 5.142 

§1a3-4 8.267 
Protagoras 

340b4-6 8.267 

340C3-7 8.267 

351a7-b2 7.228 
Republic 

408c3-4 9.298 

435c8 5.142 

495bs-6 9.299 

§$1a4 7.228 
Symposium 

176c8-d2 8.267 


189d3-e2 7.233 (A/W) 


191a8-9 9.299 


Authors and Passages 


[Plato] 


` Definitions 


41134 7.228 
41bu 6.178 
411e6 9.299 
41243 9.299 
41334 7.228 
41385 7.229 
413dio 8.267 
415d8 9.299 
415e2 9.299 
41565 7.229 


Plutarch 


How a Young Man Ought to Listen to Poems 


title 5.144 


Spartan Sayings 


240e7 9301 


Protagoras 
frag.1 7.225 


Pseudo-Apollodorus 
The Library 


1.7.6 6.181 


Pythagoras 
frag. 159 6.172 


Simonides 
Epigrams 


X.10§ 9.291 


frag.17 9.292 
frag. 21 9.292 
frag. 37.29-30 7.221 


Solon 


frag.15 6.183 (A) 
frag.17 7.220 


Sophocles 
Ajax 


479-80 8.261 
866 3.83 


Antigone 


506-17 9.304 (W) 
755 9-293 
1317-18 5.138 


Electra 


197-200 8.261 ` 
560-62 8.262 
621 7.221 


Oedipus Tyrannus 


108-11 8.262 
371 7.223 


Philoctetes 


260-65 8.270 (A/W) 


Trachiniae frag. 961 4.107 


61-63 9.293 frag. 984. 6.175 
frag. 12. 8.262 Theognis 
frag. 13 5.139 Elegies 
frag.14 5.139 1165-66 9.291 
frag. 66 9.294 1.452-55 9.291 
frag. 78 5.139 L833-36 9.303 (A/W) 
frag. 80 7.223 1.1135 7.220 
frag. 201d 7.223 Li2i19-20 7.220 
frag. 201€ 6.174 11l1245-46 6.173 
frag. 298. 9.204 Thucydides 


frag. 346 5.139 


Peloponnesian War 
frag. 407 7.223 E 


1.86.3 6.177 
frag. 554 6.175 IL:4 pnt 
frag. 567 7.224 IV.61.7 4.108 


frag. 587 7.224 
frag.590 8.262 
frag. 685 5.139 


ViLóii 8.264 
VIL775 7.227 


frag. 698 5.139 Tragica Adespota 

frag. 786 9.294 31 6.176 

frag. 811 7.224 Xenophon 

frag. 834 7.224 Anabasis 

frag. 839 7.224 13.9 6.187 (A/W) 
frag. 843 6.175 IiL142 8.265 
frag. 856 9.294 VI.6.13 5.141 
frag. 885a 8.263 Concerning Levies 
frag. 895 5.139 13.4-§ 6.177 
frag. 922 7.224 Cynegeticus 

frag. 926 8.263 134. 8.272 (W) 
frag. 927 4.107 Cyropaedia 

frag. 927a 6.175 1.3.3 8.265 
frag. 934 9-294 1348 6.177 
frag. 937 9-294 Memorabilia 

frag. 938 7.225 I Lii-2 9.31 (W) 
frag. 940 9.295 L444 7.227 
frag.941 9.305 (W) IILo.s 9.297 
frag. 946 8.263 IV.235 8.266 
frag. 948 7.225 Oeconomicus 

frag. 953 8.263 7.43 $441 
frag. 956 9.295 Xenophanes 


frag.10. 8.261 


GREEK TO ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


This Greek to English Vocabulary includes all the words from the vocabulary lists in Part 1 of 
Learn to Read Greek, Numbers in parentheses refer to chapter (e.g., 2) or section (e.g., $12) in 
which the vocabulary word is introduced. If only a chapter number is listed, the word or phrase 


X appears in the chapter-opening vocabulary list; if the chapter number is followed by a dagger (t), 


the word or phrase appears in the vocabulary notes or in a section of the chapter. 


dyads, åyaðh, dya0dv good (2) 

¿yopá, ayopas, f] agora, marketplace (1) 

äyw, ü$o, fjyayov, fixa, Hypa, ñx0nvlead, 
bring; keep; middle, carry away with 
oneself; marry (5) 

ayav, &yvoc, ó contest; struggle (6) 

&8Xoc, dSyAov unclear (6) 

Adixéw, Adixrjow, Hdixnoa, Sika, 
ASixnpat, (8e nv (do) wrong (to); 
injure (4) i 

&Sixos, áSikov unjust (2) 

dei (adv.) always (s) 

à0&vazoç, á&vacov deathless, immortal (2) 

A0nvà, A0nváç, ñ Athena ($59) 

A0ñvar, A0nvàv, ai Athens (6) 

A8nvatoc, A0nvatà, AOqvatov Athenian; 
masc. pl. subst, Athenians (2) 

Odos, aQ) (a, dO)uov wretched, miserable 


(9) 
Ai8rc, Asov, ó Hades (2) 
aisi (adv.) always (s) 
aiexpóc, aioxpă, alexpóv disgraceful, 
shameful; ugly (3) 
aitid, aitids, ñ) cause; responsibility (2) 
AKova, AkoboopAl, fjkovoa, AKhKoa, —, 
"iko$o0nv listen (to), hear (of) (s) 
AdréEavSpoc, AAcEdvSpon, ó Alexander (1) 
dAnOeta, dAnBetds, ñ truth (2) 
AAnOńs, dAnOés true, real; truthful (7) 
¿AA (conj.) but; in narrative transitions 
and responses in dialogue, but yet; 


well... (2) 


A6 


da yap but as a matter of fact (3*) 
&XXà Sh but indeed, and in particular (4*) 
— AX (reciprocal pronoun) one 
another, each other (8) 
MMA os, dAAn, 4ÀÀo other, another; in the 
attributive position, the rest (of) (5) 
¿ua9ñç, áuaO£c ignorant, foolish (9) 
ágaO(à, áuaOtac, ñ ignorance; stupidity (9) 
&v (particle) used in the apodoses of some 
conditional sentences (9) 
&váyxr] dvayKns, ñ necessity (s) 
&v8psià, av8peid, ñ manliness; courage (9) 
&vev (prep. + gen.) without (6) 
&vijp, àv8póc, ó man; husband (6) 
&vOpwaoc, &vOpáov, ó or fj human being, 
man (1) 
á&óc, á& ocv, fl$(eca, HkiwKxa, AEiwpat, 
4€t@Onv think worthy; think (it) right; 
expect, require (4) 
ands, &náca, &xav (quite) all, every; 
whole (6) | 
and (prep. + gen.) (away) from (2) 
ax kotvo$, at public expense (3*) 
&zoOviokw, &roOavobüuat, án£Oavov, 
T£Ü va, ——, — die; perfect, be 
dead (8) 
&zoKce(vo, ANOKTEVA, ATEKTELVA, 
anéxtova, ——, —— kill (8) 
ATOM wv, And\Awvos, ó (voc. —"AzoAAov) 
Apollo (§s9) 


AROKELR, årorépyu, &cesce oro, 
opea, &xoméEupuat, 


5 


í Mica du ps away; pada send 
fim oneself f (7) 


apa (in nte rog. part iae) introduces a question (3) 


icle) (so) y then 
ther fore; after all (9) 


Nanc part 


apetis, ġ excellence; valor; 
virtue (4) 

Apno Apeos/Apews, ó (voe’= Apes) Ares 
($59) | 

"Apreyic, ApvéuiBoc, fj Artemis ($59) 

ápxij, &pxfjs, ñ beginning; (supreme) power, 
rule; empire (2) 
åpxhy xoiicOat, to make a beginning, 
to begin (4!) 

ápye, ipse, ñpSa, Hpxa, fipypav ñpx9nv 
rule (+ gen.); middle, begin (+ gen.) (3) 

äpxwv, &pxovtoc, ó ruler, commander; 
archon, magistrate (5) 

Acpsi8nc, Atpetdov, 6 Atreides, son of 
Atreus (2) 

adtés, abti, abt6 -self, very; same (6) 

adto6, aóvf]c, abtod him, her, it; them (6) 

Aqpoditn, Apposite, ñ Aphrodite ($59) 


Qáppapos, BápBapov non-Greek, foreign; 
barbarous; masc. pl. subst., foreigners; 
barbarians (5) 

Bios, Btov, Š life; livelihood (4) 

B ov, BovAf, fj will; plan; council; advice (a) 
PovAsv xoicicOa:, to make a plan, to 

n (4*) 

Botopat, BovArjoopa, ,— 

BeËBo6AM qua, ¿BouÀ00ny want, wish (6) 

Bpotóc, Bpovo$, 6 mortal (4) ` 


yaia, yalds, ñ earth; land (3) 

yup (postpositive conj.) explanatory, for; 
confirming, ae in fact (3) 

Ye (enclitic particle) limiting, at least, at any 
rate; emphasizing, indeed (5) 


vévog, yévous, TÉ 


kind 9 


race, descent; family; sort, 


uc, £yevoiuy, yéyova, 
m ge —— become; happen; 
born (6) 
mi Y dins fj judgment; spirit, 
inclination; opinion () 

Yvouny Tpocexery, to pay attention (7) 
Topyids, Topyiov, ó Gorgias (2) 
qvi, yovauóc, ñ woman; wife (7) > 
Šaluoy, Saipovos, ó or ñ divinity, divine 

power; spirit (s) 
bé (postpositive conj.) adversative, but; 

connective, and () 

uév..., 66... onthe onehand..., 

on the other hand...;..., but... (3) 
Sei, Seioei, 25énoe(v), ——, ——, — 

(impersonal verb) it is necessary, must; 

there is need (+ gen.) (5) 

Servic, ia , 98wóv np du terrible; 
Seorórng, Seoxdtov, ó ó master, lord; absolute 

ruler (6) 

Séyopat, 8&£opos, sSeduny, ———, 8é8ev uot, 

— accept, receive; welcome (6) 

Sý (postpositive particle) AE indoor) 
ofcourse(4) = d aea 

sidos, Sian, Sñ) ov. a 6) vo ihe 

Sidis, 815.001, £85 9ca, 5:81) xa, 
Ser] ega, £85 o8qv show, make 
Clear, reveal (4) 


Anuñznp; Anuntpds, fj (voc. = Añumzep) 
Demeter ($59) 

Sfjuoc, Shuov, ó (the) people (2) 

Anpoodévys, AquocBévovc, ó Demosthenes 
(7) 

816 (prep. + gen.) through; (prep. + acc.) on 
account of, because of (2) 
Stà téA.0ve, through to the end, 
completely (o!) B 


A8 Greek to English Vocabulary 


Sia £v opa 810A £$ou a, —— 

Stell eyuau, Suck éx0nv talk (with), 
converse (with) (+ dat.); discuss (with) 
(+ dat.) (7) 

Siapbeipw, Siagbepa, diépGerpa, 
GiégOapia/8t£o00pa, SiéoBappau 
Šieg0ápnv destroy (utterly); EU 
ruin (9) 

` §iSdoxados, 8189acKáAov, ó teacher (5) 

Si8doKw, 918á£, £818 a£a, SediSaxa, 
SeSiSaypar, £818áx Ov teach; 
explain; middle, cause to be taught (3) 

Sixatos, sikai, Sixatov right, just (2) 

Sikatocóvr) 8tkaiocóvrs, f] justice (9) 

Sixn, (xr, ñ justice (1) 
dSixnv AauBaveny, to exact punishment 
(9) 

Atévicos, Atovicon, ó Dionysus ($59) 

86£a, SóÉng, ñ opinion, belief; reputation; 
glory; expectation (2) . 

Sodos, 800A ov, ó slave (6) 

Sóvayuc, Svvdpews, f] power; ability (7) 

SGya, Sópaog, Tó sing. or pl, house, 
home (5) 

£y; éuoó/uov I; me (6) 

£681/00c, £0Mioc,, rj8£A qoa, HOEANKa, 

, — be willing, wish (3) 

ei (conj.) if (9) 

elut, £couat, ——, ,— be; 
exist; impersonal, it is possible (5) 

eipńvn, eiptivng, ñ peace (1) 

¿zà eipryvys, in (time of) peace (4!) 
eic (prep. + acc.) to, toward; into; against; 

with a view to, regarding (1) ' 

sic/és kotvóv, openly, publicly (3!) 

£c/ei v£Aoc, to the end, in the long 

run (9°) 

£ic, pia, £v (numerical adj.) one (9) 

¿x (prep. + gen.) (out) from, out of; resulting 
from, in accordance with (1) 
éx Kotvob, at public expense (3°) 

Ékacxoc, exdotn, Exactov each (of several) (7) 


éxet (adv.) there (9) 

éxetvos, éxeivn, éxetvo (demonstr. adj./ 
pron.) that; pl., those (4) 

"Extwp, “Extopos, ó Hector (5) 

‘Ekévn, EA évnç, ñ Helen (1) 

EX evOspía, EAevOepids, ý freedom (6) 

EebOepoc, EAevO£pà, £Aeb0epov free (6) 

"EM ác, 'EAXá8oc, ñ Hellas, Greece (7) 


"EAAny, “EAAnvos, ó Hellene, Greek (5) 


¿Anic £Aii8oc, ñ hope; expectation (5) 


£uóc, Eur, &uóv my (6) | 
év (prep. + dat.) in, on; among, in the 
presence of (1) 


évavtios, évavtid, £vavcíov facing, - 

opposite; opposing, contrary (to) 

(+ gen. or dat.) (8) 

(z) évavtiov, in opposition, conversely 
(9') 

évavetiwg (adv.) in opposition, conversely 
(8*) 

¿£ (prep. + gen.) (out) from, out of; resulting 
from, in accordance with (1) 

¿z (prep. + gen.) in, on, upon; (prep. + dat.) 
in, on; in addition to; for (i.e., because 
of); on condition of; (prep. + acc.) to; 
against; for (the purpose of) (4) 
nì eipi]vn, in (time of) peace (47) 
ext i (+0) TOAd to a great extent; for the 
most part (4°) 


Exopat, EVouat, Eondunv, ——, ——, —— 


(+ dat.) follow (9) 

Énoc, Éxovc, zó word; pl, lines (of verse), 
epic poetry (7) 

"Epatw, Epatots, fj Erato ($59) 

Epyov, Epyov, tó task, work; deed (1) 

Epis, Eppod, ó Hermes (4) 

Epxopat, ELedoouat, HAVov, ZAHAVOa, —— 
— go, come (6) 

———, pã, ——, eipyxa, eipnpat, eppyOnv 
say, tell (of), speak (of) (8) 

Époc, Epwros, ó desire, passion, love (5) 

"Epws, “Epwros, ó (voc. ="Epws) 
Eros ($59) 


‘Eotid, Ecciác, i Hestia 659) 

éxaipoc, étaipov, ó companion (a 

#1 (adv.) still, yet (8) 

£6 (adv.) well (3) 

edSaipwy, ebSaipov fortunate, happy (9) 

EdpiniSns, EóptziSov, ó Euripides (2) 

Ebcípzn, Eóvépznc, fj Euterpe ($59) 

£yOpóc, £yOpá, £yOpóv hated, hateful; 
hostile; masc. subst, enemy (2) 

ae Ew/oyiow, i Éc Xo, Éeyqka, -tonua 

"have, hold; inhabit, occupy; 

. intrans., be able (+ inf); be (+ adv.); 

"€ middle, hold on to, cling to (+ gen.) (4) 


Caw, Chow, ? ; ; be alive, 
live (8) ^ Gi. 

Zsóc, Atóc, ó Zeus (5) | 

tqAó0, Gioco, £o oca, £f wexa, ——, 

emulate; envy; passive, be deemed 
fortunate (7) 

(Gov, toov, tó living being; animal (2) 


ñ (conj) or (2) 


A... if... either... or... (2) 
HDdovn, Hovis, ñ neisi (8) 
ijo, 056, y ; , — have 


come; be present (5) 
fjusic, hav we; us (6) 
ñuézepoç, fjuevépà, ñuérepov our (6) 
"Hod, "Hpàs, fj Hera ($59) 
"Hoawsoc, Hoaictov, ó Hephaestus ($59) 
| Odhatra, Oadkdrrye, ñ sea (2) | 
Odrera, Odslác, ñ Thalia ($59) 
| Oávaxoc, Gavárov, ó death (4) 
0£9/£0£0, 20ehrjow, £A qoa, HANKA, 
—— , — be willing, wish (3) 
Ozóc, £09, ó or fj god; goddess (1) 
` Ovýokw, Qavoðpar Eavov, v£Ovnxa, 
—— die; perfect, be dead (8) 
0vnzós, ovni , Ovxóv mortal (5) 


xal (conj.) and (1); (adv.) even, also (1) 
xal yp, for in fact (3!) 

«ai Sý and indeed, and in particular (A!) 
xal 8% kai and in particular (4!) 
kal .. . kai... both... and... (1) 

Kakóc, kach xaxdv bad, evil (2) 

Kaén, Kaddréang, ñ Calliope ($59) 

Kahdc, kadh, xaAóv beautiful; noble; 
fine (2) 

«ata (prep. + gen.) down from, beneath; 
against; (prep. + acc.) according to, in 
relation to; throughout (5) 

kiv86voc, kvSbvov, ó danger (8) 

KAew, KAstooc, ñ Clio ($59) 

xotvá, xotvàv, vá public treasury; public 
‘affairs (3!) 

Kotvóv, Korvod, Tó state, government (3°) 

Kotvóc, «otv, «otvóv common (to), shared 
(with) (+ gen. or dat.); public (3) 
and xorvob, at public expense (3 (3) 

¿K kotvob, at public expense (3t) 

Kteive, kvevà, Exterva, ——, ——, — 


kill (8) 


AaxedSapdvios, Aaxedaipovid, 
AaxeSaipdviov Lacedaemonian, 
Spartan; masc. pl. subst, 
Lacedaemonians, Spartans (2) 

apBave, Ańyouar £Aapovy, inoa, 
giqugas, £uo8nv take, seize; 
understand; receive; middle, take hold 
(Gem) 
SixnvAaufávsry, to exact punishment 


(9) 
Mo, Mio, Disi —— P 


recount G) 
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Adyos, Aóyov, 6 word; speech; argument (1) 


Adyous roisioBa1, to make words, to 


speak (4!) ' 
Méx Aix, ñ pain (8) 


ué (particle + acc.) used in oaths, by (s) 
ua0nzñç, pabyro8, å 6 student (5) 
uakpóc, paxpd, paxpdv large, great; long, 
tall (8) 
uavOávo, pabyoouat, £uaDov, uguá0n<a, 
——; — learn; understand (s) 
paxn, géyng ñ batte (1) — ¿e d 
udyouat, uaxobuat ésayecáurv, 
ueuáxnuat, fight (against) 
(+ dat.) (8) 
u£yag, peyadn, uéya great, big (4) 
veya, greatly, to a great extent (9*) 
u£AA c, ueAArjoc, &aéAA roa, ,— 
—— intend, be about, be likely 
(+ inf.) (3) 
Medxopévyn, MeAropévye, ñ Melpomene 
($59) 
u£v (postpositive particle) on the one 
hand (3) 
wév...,5é...0n the one hand..., 
on the other hand...;..., but... (3) 
uv o$v (particle combination) in 
affirmations, certainly, by all means; 
in corrections, no, on the contrary; in 
transitions to a new subject, so then, 
therefore (6) At of 
Leva, uev, Éueva, pepévyxa, —, 
remain, stay; trans., await (9) 
peta (prep. + gen.) (along) with; with the 
aid of; in accordance with; (prep. + acc.) 
after (4) 
uty (adv.) not (2) 
ut uóvov... AAdà al... 
but also... (2) 
unSé (conj.) and not, nor; (adv.) not even (7) 
— un8eic, undepia, unSév (adj./substantive) no, 
not any; no one, nothing (9) 
undév, not at all (o!) 


not only... 


unSéxote (conj.) and not ever, nor ever; 
(adv.) never (7) 

undexwnore (adv.) not yet at any time, 
never yet (9!) 

unxért (adv.) no longer (8) 

urjsore (adv.) never (5) 

uńzw (adv.) not yet (of!) 

unnasore (adv.) not yet at any time, 
never yet (o!) 

uice... pire... neither... nor... (6) 

remp, umpós, ñ mother (7) 

uikpóc, pikpd, uikpóv small (8) 
uixpóv, a little (o!) 

uoipa, uoípás, ñ fate (2) 

udvov (adv.) only (2) 

uóvoç, uóvn, uóvovonly, alone (2) 

Mosa, Mo?oerg, rj Muse ($59) 


vedvids, vedviov, ó young man (2) 

véoc, véd, véov new; young (4 

vý (particle + acc.) expresses strong 
affirmation, (yes,) by (5) 

vfjcoc, vrjcov, ñ island (1) 

ViKdw, ViKhow, £vlr]oa, veviknKa, 
veviknuat, évixyOnv conquer, defeat; 
prevail (over), win (4) 

vtr, vikr]c, f] victory (4) 

vóuoc, vóutov, ó custom; law (1) 

voc, vod, ó mind; sense; thought (7) 
vodv x pocéxsty to pay attention (7) 

viv (adv.) now (3) 

(rd) (tà) viv, now; presently (9t) 


Eévoc, Eévon, ó host, guest, guest-friend; 
stranger, foreigner (3) 
£6v (prep. + dat.) (along) with; with the 


aid of; in accordance with (1) 


ó, fj, Tó (article) the (1) 

68e, 45e, róde (demonstr. adj./pron.) 
this; pl., these (4) 

686¢, 6808, ñ road, path; journey; 


way (1) 


m E — dome 
Q9qv think, suppose, believ 2 ) 
óMyos, ddtyn, GAtyov little, small; pL, few 
ór (adv.) really, actually (7) 


dzhov, 6xÀov, 16 tool; pl, arms, weapons (1) 


bpá, dyouat, ziBov, £ópáxa/tópaxa, 
 Éépüpei/Ouuat oo0nqv see (6) 
ópOóc, óp0, 6pOóv straight; correct (6) 
öç i], Š (relative pron.) who, whose, whom; 
which, that (s) 
dct (conj. that; because (6) 
où, odk, ody (adv) not (2) 
ob pévov... dda kai.. 
but also., (2) 
ob navy; not at all (8) 
038£ (conj.) and not, ngf; adv) not” 
—even (7) : 
oddeic, obSepia, od8év (adj./substantive) 
no, not any; no one, nothing (9) 
oó8£v, not at all (ot) 
obSénxote (conj.) and not ever, nor ever; 
(adv.) never (7) 
obSenwxote (adv.) not yet at any time, 
never yet (9*) 
odxétt (adv) no longer(8) 
ov (postpositive conj.) then, therefore (6) 
 odxote (adv.) never (5) 
obre (adv.) not yet (o!) 
OUTQTOTE (adv.) not yet at any time, never 
yet (9°) 
Odpavia, Ovpavidc, ñ Urania ($59) - 
obpavóc, oópavob, ó sky, heaven (3) 
odte... ote... neither... nor... (6) 
ofxoc, attn, Torto (demonstr. adj./pron.) 
this; pl, these (2) 
8tw(¢) (adv.) in this way, thus, so (4) 


. notonly.. 


záB oc, xáDovc, ró experience; suffering; 


passion (7) | 
sac, xtaiBóc, ó or ñ child; slave (5) 


AN 


ent (8) 
nave (ad r; Very endi) 

— y; in answers, by all means, 
certainly (8) 

napa (prep. + gen.) from (the side of); by; 
(prep. + dat.) near; at (the house of); 
among; (prep. + acc.) to (the side of), 
beside; contrary to (5) 

TAPE, TAPECOMAL, ; j ; 
be present, be near; be ready (7) 

Ras, rica, r&v all, every; whole (6) 

nasyw, ceioopat, Exalov, rexovOa/—, 
—— suffer; experience (7) 

xathp, tatpdc, 6 father (7) 

Kavu, ravow, Exavod, TÉTAVKA, qExoopet, 
éxaóOnv stop (trans.); middle, sto P 


* fox Y! 


(intrans.), cease (3) VIR DEM, 


reiw, neiow, ETERON, ÉKEK, TENELO PAL, 
éxeioOnv persuade; middle, obey; 
heed; believe (+ dat.) (3) 

TEURW, TÉLYO, Eneuya, néxouoa, TENEUpAL, 
éxéupOny send (3) . 

xep (enclitic particle) very, even (s) 

zepi (prep. + gen.) concerning, about; 
(prep. + dat.) around; (prep.t acc.) 
around; concerning, about (1) 
rept xoAAo9 of much value (4*) 

xMj8oc, zÀñQouç, Tó great number, 
multitude (8) 

zÀoc0c, FAObTOD, ó wealth (7) 

x60ev (interrog. adv.) from where (6) 

nov (enclitic adv.) from somewhere (7) 

aot (interrog. adv.) to where (6) 

xoi (enclitic adv.) to somewhere (7) 

TOUEW, TOUOW, £xotrjoa, xexotnka, 
zexoinuar éxomOny make; do; middle, 
make; do; deem, consider (4) 
üpyitv xtotetcOat, to make a beginning, 
to begin (4) - 

BovAiv roreîoða to make a plan, 
to plan (4) 

Adyous xoiicDat to make words, 
to speak (4) 
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roms, roto, ó maker; poet (2) 

To) eu uo, TOAEUNOW, Eohéunoa, Teroheunka, 

, éxodeuOnv make war (upon), be at 
war (with) (+ dat); quarrel; fight; passive, 
be treated as an enemy, have war made 
upon (oneself) (4) 

zoÀéqutoc, ToAEuia, roAgutov of an enemy, 
hostile; masc. subst., enemy (4) 

` ó) euoç, xoA£uov, 6 war (1) 

¿ml roAépon (engaged) in war (4) 

TOG, TOAEWS, f| city (7) 

ToAitys, xoÀ&ov, ó citizen (2) 

xoAA&xic (adv.) many times, often (3) 

IIoAóyvia, ILoAopvíag, ñ Polymnia ($59) 

TOADS, TONAN, zo) much, many (4) 

¿mà (tò) xodó to a great extent; for 
the most part (4!) 

repi xoAAo9 of much value (4*) 

(xà) zoAÀ á, many times, often; much, 
a lot (o!) | 

(td) xoA8, much, a lot (o!) 

zovnpóc, TOVHPA, xovrpóv worthless; 
wicked (4) 

zóvoc, zóvou, ó labor, toil; distress, 
suffering (3) 

IIocei8Qv, ITocei8voc, 6 (voc. = 
IIócei80v) Poseidon ($59) 

note (interrog. adv.) when (3) 

zo (enclitic adv.) at some time, ever, 
in the world! (5) 
moté...,moTé...atonetime..., at 
another time...; sometimes..., 
sometimes... (5) 

zo (interrog. adv.) where (6) 

xov (enclitic adv.) somewhere; I suppose (7) 

Tpaypa, rpdypatoc, tó deed; matter, thing; 
pl, affairs; troubles (7) 

Tpattw, npdso, Expaga, xéxpaya (trans.)/ 
zénpàya (intrans.), réxpaypat, 
éxpax@nv do; bring about; practice; 
manage; intrans., fare (7) 

pianos, IIpiágov, ó Priam (1) 


stpó (prep. + gen.) before, in front of (8) 
xpd toô before this (8°). 
xpd tovtov before this (8*) 
xpóc (prep. + gen.) from; by; in the name of; 
(prep. + dat.) near; in addition to; 
(prep. + acc.) toward; against; in reply 
to, in the face of, in relation to (3) 
xpocéxo, TPoTssw, TPooécxov, 


mpootoxnka, ——, —— hold to; turn 
to, apply (7) 

voðv/yvøuny xpootyety, to pay 
attention (7) 


xw (enclitic adv.) yet (9) 

mamote (adv.) ever yet (9) 

ng (interrog. adv.) how (3) 

mw (enclitic adv.) somehow (s) 

paSioc, padia, páStov easy (5) 

prtwp, pryropoc, ó public speaker, orator; 
rhetor (s) 


caq, oagés clear, plain; certain, sure (7) 
cyikpóc, outkpd, opixpdov small (8) 
opixpoy, a little (o!) 


. 066, of, oóv your (6) 
cogíd, copids, ñ wisdom (1) -` 


cogóc, OPH, c0 Qóv wise (2) 

otpatnyds, otpatnyod, ó general (8) 

OTPATLWTHS, OTPaTIWTOD, ó soldier (8) 

otpatds, otpatod, ó army (8) 

ob, c08/c0v you (6) 

eóppaxoc, evypáyoo, ó ally (3) 

cvuQopá, cvuipopás, rj circumstance; 
misfortune, disaster (1) 

cv (prep. + dat. (along) with; with the 
aid of; in accordance with (1) 

Xokpácnc, Zexpácovc, ó Socrates (7) 

cápa, cópacoc, tó body (5) 

owtnpid, cwcnpítás, ñ safety (8) 

ce opocóvrn, ceopoctvns, fj moderation (9) 

copay, cüopov moderate, prudent (9) 


TÉKYOY, TÉK 
TEAEDTÅ w, t TE£ÀAeUTÜOC | 
ae —, evedevtHOyy 
d, finish; die (4) 
TENOS, TEAOVG, TS A end , purpose; pow 
m through to the e ud. 
completely (9*) 
£v éhe in office, in power (o!) 
&c/elg «Aoc, to the end, in the long 
run (s!) 
«£Xoc, finally (o!) 
Tepuiópá, Tepiiyópás, ñ Terpsichore 
($59) 


p 
O 
o 
B 
D 
cu 
g 


séyvn, éyvno ñ skil art (5) = < j 
Tiudw, tipjow, étiunoa, vertunka, 4 


cetipnpar, écipyOnv honor; middle, 
value, deem worthy (4) 

tig, ti (interrog. pron./adj.) who, what; 
which (9) 
zi, why; how (et) 

tig, t (indef. pron./adj.) someone, 
something; anyone, anything; some, 
any (9) 

` vy in any way; at all (o!) 

vo: (enclitic particle) surely, you know (s) 

<6e (adv.) then, at that time (7): 

tpdxoc, tpórov, ó way, manner; habit; pl., 
character (9) 

toy, z6xnç, ñ chance, fortune (4) 


HB prs, GB peus, ġ insolence; (wanton) 
violence (7 

vids, viod, 6 son (4) 

dpets, Suv you (pl) (6) 

Ópérepoc, ópevépà, dpérepov your (pl.) (6) 

bxép (prep. + gen.) over; on behalf of; (prep. 
+ acc.) beyond (6) 

x6 (prep. + gen.) (from) under; by; at the 
hands of; (prep. + dat.) under; under 
the power of; (prep. + acc.) under; 
during (3) 


0] 
AQUA 


E 
Önel? wines ÜTEÀ uon nv 


take up, ie suppose (9) 

“ASKO, yy m 

say, assert (8) 

qšpo blow, ñyegyca/ñveykov, Evijvoxa, 
E£vipyey uut, AVERY bear, bring, carry; 
endure; middle, carry away with oneself; 
win (9) 

pedyo, pebeouat, Epvyov, nEQevya, —— 

flee, avoid, escape (9 

enub pow, eno, j j 
assert (8) 

mes quoc, zpihyou, neptanka,... 

repidnuat, £oujeqv love, like; regard 

with affection; approve of; kiss; be 

accustomed, be fond of (+ inf.) (4) 

ethos, o, oidov (be)loved, dear; loving, 
friendly; masc./fem. subst., friend; loved 
one (2) 

qóBoç, póßov, ó fear (2) 

Qoi oc, DoiBov, ó Phoebus (Apollo) ($59) 

opi], PpEevds, ñ) sing. or pl, heart, mind, 
wits (5) 

Qpóvncis, gpovñozgoc, ñ intelligence, 
understanding (9) 

Q$cic, pdaews, f; nature (7) 


Say, 


xaípe, xatptjoo, ——, kexápiica, —— 
£y&piv rejoice (in), enjoy (7) 
yadexds, yes], yakemóv severe, harsh; 
difficult (4) 
ycihentic (adv.) hardly, with difficulty (4!) 
áp (prep. + preceding gen.) for the sake 
.. ef(s) 


Xàpis Xüptxoc, ñ grace, favor, goodwill; 
delight; gratitude (5) 


XPM) xpfjovat, ) ; ) 
(impersonal verb) itis necessary, ought 


(8) 
xpñua, xpuartos, tó thing, matter, affair; pL, 
goods, property, money (s) 
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xpnorós, XpHoTH, xpnovóv useful; ô (interj.) O () 
good (6) I | 68e (adv.) in this way, so; in the following 
Kapa, ywpds, f] land; country (1) way (4) 
| l ç (proclitic conj.) that; as (6) 
Wevdis, yevdés false (7) óc GAnPGe, (so) truly, really (7*) 
yox yxs, ñ soul; life force (1) (o Éxoc eizetv, so to speak (7*) 


wonep (conj.) just as (6) 


ENGLISH TO 
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ability Sivayts, Svvapews, ñ (7) 

be able intrans, Exc, Eko /oyxñoo, Écxov, 
Éoynka, -Eoynpat, (+ inf.) (4) 

about zepí (prep. + gen.) (1); rept (prep. + 
acc.) (1) 

be about péXw, pedArjow, tunoa, , 
——, — (t inf) (3) 

absolute ruler 8:onótnc, Seondrtov, 6 (6) 

accept Séxouat, S&&oyat, £8ebáumv, ——, 
SéSeypar, —— (6) 

accomplish tehevtdaw, Tehevtijow, 
étehedtyoa, vexeAebtrka, ——, 
étedev tony (4) 

according to xará (prep. + acc.) (5) 

be accustomed qiÀéo, qiÀjoo, tonoa, 
negthyxa, negiArnuar, 2ordnOny (+ inf.) 


4 
actually dvtwe (adv.) (7) 
advice Bovin, Bovàñs, ñ G) 
affair ypfua, yphpatoç, tó (s) 
affairs xnpdypata, mpaypdtwv, tá (7) 
after uexá (prep. + acc.) (4) 
after all doa (postpositive particle) (9) 
against sic, £c (prep. + acc.) (1); xpéc (prep. 
+acc.) (3); xt (prep. + acc.) (4); 
kaxá (prep. + gen.) (5); 
agora &yopá, dyopac, ñ (1) 
Alexander AM£fav8poc, AAcfáv6pov, ó (1) 
bealive Caw, (ow, : : ; 
(8) 


all nas, nàca, nàv (6); &nàc, maca, xay (6) 


Ass 


ally oóupaxoc, ovupáxov, ó (3) 

alone uóvoc, povy, uóvov (2) 

(along) with obv/Ebv (prep. + dat.) (1); uevá 
(prep. * gen.) (4) 

a lot (td) rohb (9*); zà noMá (9!) 

also xat (adv.) (1) 

altogether xávv (adv.)(8) 

always det/aiel (adv.) (5) 

among £v (prep. + dat.) (1); rapá (prep. + 
dat.) (s) 

ancient xaÀatóc, nahad, madaidy (8) 

and «al (conj.) (1); 8€ (postpositive conj.) 
(3); te (enclitic conj.) (5) 

and in particular «ai $y (4t); ka) 84 xat (A) 

and not odSé¢/yndé (conj.) (7) | 

and not ever obSénote/undénote (conj.) (7) 

animal (Gov, (ov, tó (1) 

another dos, Mn, do (s) 

any tic, tt (indef. adj.) (9) 

anyone Tic, tt (indef. pron.) (9) 

anything tic, tt (indef. pron.) (9) 

Aphrodite Agpoditn, Appodirne, ñ ($59) 

Apollo Anddwy, AndMwvos, 6 (voc. = 


— 


‘AxoMov) ($59) 
apply zpoošXo, npocétw, npocícYov, 
Tipoc£oxrka, ——, —— 


archon dpxwv, ápyovroc; (s) 


Axes "Apnc, Apeos/Apews, 6 (voc. = Apes) 


($59) 
argument Aéyoc, Aóyov, ó (1) 
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arise yiyvopat, yevýooua, éyevouny, 
Y£yova, yeyernuat, (6) 

armed covy ózAoic (1) 

arms öra, ózÀcv, tå (1) 

army otpatdc, otpatod, ó (8) 

around epi (prep. + dat.) (1); rept (prep. + 
acc.) (1) 

art téxvn, TEx VIS, fj (s) 

- Artemis Apteptc, Aptéuidos, ñ ($59) 

as we (proclitic conj.) (6) 

(but) as a matter of fact ¿AA yap (3!) 

assert “pdoxw, ——, ——, ——, ——, 
— (8); enu pow, Epnoa, —, 


—À n 


at (the house of) napa (prep. + dat.) (s) 

at all t1 (9!) | 

atanyrate ye (enclitic particle) (š) 

at least ye (enclitic particle) (5) 

at one time ..., at another time ...noTÉ..., 
mote... (5) 

at public expense &zó/éx kotvoo (3) 

at some time noté (enclitic adv.) (5) 

at that time tte (adv.) (7) 

at the hands of x6 (prep. + gen.) (3) 

Athena A0qvà, ASnvas, ñ ($59) 

Athenian A@nvaioc, AOnvaia, AOnvatov (2) 

Athenians A@yvaio1, AOnvalwy, oi (2) 

Athens A0fjva, AOnvày, ai (6) 

Atreides AtpetSyc, AtpetSov, ó (2) 

avoid pevyw, pedfoua, Epvyov, népevya, 


Jj 
await trans, pévw, pevd, £ueva, ueuévnka, 
= 9 
(away) from ¿xó (prep. + gen.) (2) 


# 


bad xkakóç, xaxt| Kakóv (2) 
barbarians Báppapou Qapfápo, oi (5) 
barbarous Bápfapoc, Bápßapov (s) 
battle u&xn, u&yng, ñ (1) 

be intrans, £yo, ËSo/oxñoo, Éoxov, 
l éoxnka, -éoynuat (+ adv.) (4); 
cipi, Zoouc1, ——, —, ,— (s) 


be able intrans., exw, Ew/oxhow, £oyov, 
Eoynxa, -Eoynpoi, — (+ inf.) (4) 

be about péMw, peMhow, éuéMnoa, j 
——, — (+inf) (3) 

be accustomed quo, goo, eothnoa, 
negidnka, repinuat, prnOny (+ inf.) 
(4) 

be alive Caw, how, ——, —, ,—— (8) 

be at war (with) nodeto, noreprjow, 
emoAgunoa, TeToAEUnKa, ——, 
š¿mo)euñ0nv (+ dat.) (4) 

be born yiyvopat, yevrjcouau éyevouny, 
yéyova, yeyévnyas, (6) 

be dead perfect, Ovjcxw, Qavobuau 2avov, 
téðnvKa, , — (8); perfect, 
&noOvijokc, dnoPavoipa, åréðavoy, 
TéÜnvxa, ; — (8) 

be deemed fortunate passive, (nidw, 
Cyrwow, errwoa, £0 Oka, ,— 
Ç 

be fond of piréw, pow, pinoa, 
xeQ(nka, repidnuat, EOrHOnv (+ inf.) 
(4) 

be likely péMw, peMjow, gueMnoa, —, 

; — (+ inf) (3) 


be near rdpewul, xap£couau ——, ——, 
) (7 
be present fc, ñw, ——, ——, ——, — 


(s); TAPELLL, map£copat, — —, 


J 

be ready rape, xapécoua, ——, ——, 

ig S (7 i 

be treated as an enemy passive, zoÀeu£o, 
TOhEprow, énoMymoa, TeToAg Ka, 
——, &noleunonv (4) 

be willing 20€hw/OéAw, teow, ñ0£)oa, 
788a, EG INN (3) 

bear Qépo, olow, fj veyka/f|veykov, évývoya, 

 &vijveyuas, HvéxOnv (9) 

bearing arms ov óxàoi (1t) 

beautiful xaAóc, Kady, Kaddv (2) 

because 11 (conj.) (6) 


ecome + (ty voyau, yen ñ: oou L0, (ER 
y£yova, yeyévnua, — (6) 

before xpó (prep. + gen.) (8) 

before this xpd toô (85); xpd tovtov (8) 

begin middei &pxto, ápEc, Apta f fipxa, 
fipyues, fjpx9nv (+ gen.) (3) 
to begin ápyijv xoreioBai (4!) 

beginning àpyfi, åpxĝs ñ (2) 

belief 86£a, 86£nc, ñ (2) 

believe middle, nei0w, neiow, Eneioa, 
nénexa, néneiopat, eneloOyv (+ dat.) 
(3); clopar/oipar, otjoopiat, ——, ——, 
70773 anoyy (8) 

beloved poç, pn, piov (2) 

beneath xatá (prep. + gen.) (s) 

beside napa (prep. + acc.) (s) 

beyond óx£p (prep. + acc.) (6) 

big péyaç, peyddn, uéya (4) 

body cóya, cwpatos, tó (5) 

both... and... . kal... xat... (1) 

bring &yo, ác, f ya yov, ñxa, fy uat ñx9nv 
(5); pipu, otov, ]veyxa/Tivey ov, 
¿yñvoyxa, &vfjvey uaa, ñv£x9nv (9) 

bring about npåttw, xpatu, Expata, 
nénpaya (teans.)/néxpaya (intrans.), 
néxpáy yai, &páxOnv (7) 

but &Má (conj) (2); Sé (postpositive conj.) (3) 

but as a matter of fact à yap (3°) 

but yet in narrative transitions and responses 
in dialogue, ë@À) á (conj.) (27) 

by xpéc (prep. + gen.) (3); 916 (prep. + gen.) 
(3); napa (prep. + gen.) (5); in oaths, pd 
(particle + acc.) (5); expressing strong 
affirmation, vý (particle + acc.) (s) 

by all means in answers, náv (adv.) (8); in 
affirmations, u£v obv (particle 
combination) (6*) 


call Àéyo, Atto, EreEa/einov, —— 
MA eyuau £x (3!) 
Calliope KaMiórn, KaXudang, ñ ($59) 


£35 


— A JY 4 
carry MLO, 0160, 
£ j 


,in vey xa/fiveyxov, evi yoxa, 

évfveyyuau ñyéy9nv (9) 

carry away with one sel middle dye, dw, 
Ayayov, ñxa, yua, Wyx9mv (s); middle, 
Q£po, olow, flveyxa/fveysov, £vijvoxa, 
éviveypat, svéx8nv (9) 

cause aitia, alias, ñ (2) 

cause to be taught middle, diddoxw, 016056, 
25iSaka, SediSaya, 5eSiBary uas, 
¿bázy (3) 

cease middle, nabw, nabow, éxavoa, 
xéxavxa, néxavyuat, exavOny (3) 

certain oars, capéç (7) 

certainly 8j (postpositive particle) (4); in 
answers, navy (adv.) (8); in affirmations, 
u£v obv (particle combination) (6) 

chance Tóyn, 1óxng, ñ (4) 

character vpómot, tpdnwy, ol (9) 

child véxvov, véxvov, tó (1); xaç, maji6ócç, 
6 or ñ) (s) 

circumstance ovppopa, ovppopac, À (1) 

citizen nodityg, nodttov, ó (2) 

city xóAic, nóAeoc, fi (7) 

clear Sioc, 8 Sfdov (6); capri; cagéc (7) 

clever Sewéc, Sew, Servóv (2) 

cling to middle, £y, Ew/oxjow, Écxov, 
oyna, -Eoxnpat, — (+ gen.) (4) 

Clio Krew, KAeioóc, ñ ($59) 

come £pyoyat, £Aebooyas ñÀ9ov, EAyAvGa, 

,— (6) | 

have come ijo, Ew, | ; 
—— (s) 

common (to) kotvóc, korr], xoiwóv (+ gen. or 
dat.) (3) 

companion étaipos, éxaípov, ó (1) 

completely 514 téhovs (9!) 

concerning nepi (prep. + gen.) (1); nepi 
(prep. + acc.) (1) 

conquer vixáo, vixfjou, évtknoa, vevtimca, 
vevicnpar, evixy yy (4) 

consider middle, norw, modo, éxoinoa, 
xexotnka, Kexoinuar, erorOnv (4) 
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contest a&ywv, kYQvoç, ó (6) 
contrary (to) évavtiog, évavtia, évavtiov 

| (+ gen. or dat.) (8) 

contrary to mapa (prep. + acc.) (5) 

converse (with) Siadéyopa, Siadéouar, 
—— , OtelA ey uat diehéyOnv 
(+ dat.) (7) 

conversely évavtiwe (adv.) (8*); (zo) 
évavtiov (9°) 

correct 6p0dc,dp6%, dp06v (6) 

corrupt 8tagOe(po, 8utoOepó, Siép9etpa, 
O£gOapxa/8iéoO opa, BiégÜapuau, 
Siep8apny (9) 

council Bovàń, BovAfic, ñ (1) 

country xópà, ops, ñ (1) 

courage dvSpela, avdpetac, ñ (9) 

custom vóyoc, vóuov, ó (1) 


danger xivddvoc, xıvõývov, ó (8) 

dear o(Àoç, oj piov (2) 

death O&varoc, Oavácov, ó (4) 

deathless 48dvatoc, 48dvatov (2) 

deed £pyov, £pyov, tó (1); npáyua, 
mpay patos, Tó (7) 

deem middle, moito, tomow, exoinoa, 
Tenoinka, menoinpa, ¿rohan (4) 

deem worthy middle, tindw, tiujow, 
éxluroa, tetinnKa, vevlunuau —— 
ériunOny.(4) 

defeat vixáo, vikrjow, évixnoa, vevixnxa, 
veviknpal, evixnOny (4) 

delight xápic, xaprtos, ñ) (5) 

Demeter Anurytnp, Anuntpds, ñ (voc. = 
Anunrep) ($59) | 

Demosthenes AnuooÜ9Éévnsç, AnuocO£vovc, 
ó (7) 

descent yévoc, yévovc, ró (7) 

desire Zpwc, Epwtos, 6 (s) 

destroy (utterly) Siag8elpw, Siagbeps, 
&i£gOcipa, SiepOapKa/Siep8opa, 
Siép0appar, Step8apny (9) 


die tehevtdw, tehevtijow, étedebtyoa, 
TeteAedtnKa, ——, éxeAevxr|Onv (4); 
Ovtjoxc, Savodpat, £Qavov, téva, 
——, —— (8); dno8vjoxw, 
dnoSavotpar, &n£Qavov, vt vna, ——, 
— (8) 


be dead perfect, Óvfjoxc, Savodya, 


Eavov, x£8qvka, ——, — (8); perfect, 
&noOvfjoko, &noOavobuat &n£Oavovy, 
téðnvKa, ,— (8) 


difficult yahendc, yaer, xaAenóv (4) 
with difficulty yaXenóg (adv.) (4!) 

Dionysus Aióvüooç, Atovicov, ó ($59) 

disaster cvpqopd, cvupopâç, ñ (1) 

discuss (with) Siadéyoua, Sia) foa, 
——, ——, dieireypar, SieheyOny (+ 
dat.) (7) 

disgraceful aioxpóc, aloxpá, aloxpóv (3) 

distress xóvoc, nóvov, 6 (3) 

divine power Saipwv, Saipovos, ó or ñ (5) 

divinity Saipwv, Saipovos, 6 or fj (5) 

do active or middle, novéw, noujow, éxoinoa, 
Tenoinxa, nenoinuat, exouOnv (4); 
Tpatrw, npd&w, Énpáta, nénpaxa. 
(trans.)/n£npàya (intrans.), némpaypat, 
expaxOny (7) 

(do) wrong (to) aSixéw, adixrow, ASixyoa, 
"86a, ñŠicnuaj, ñ8icn0nv (4) 

down from ‘xara (prep. + gen.) (5) 

during x6 (prep. + acc.) (3) 


each (of several) xaotoc, Exdortn, Exaotov 
(7) 

each other ——, aMijAwv (reciprocal 
pronoun). (8) 

earth yata, yaíag, ñ (3); Yñ, yc, ñ (3) 

easy pddioc, psi, pásov (s) 

either...or... 4...7... (2) 

empire dpxi, dpxiis, (2) 

emulate Cnidw, Crwow, £j voa, £f oxa, 

jw sm (7 


"n a o» Y PC Bea mite 
end tedsutiiw, Tehevtigw, étehedt yon 
TETE EA ep (ne, — RTEAEUTRUT 


IN Loc, t£Aovc, Tó (9) 

endure pépw, olow, fjveyxa/fivey cov, 
E &vfvey ua, ńvéxðny (9) 

emy £yOpóc, éy8pod, 6 e TOAEULOS, 

s. ó (4) 

ofan enemy moAépioc, noAeula, TOAÉLLOYV 
(4) 

be treated as an enemy passive, ROMÉO, 
Toheunow, TONUNA, nexo éunka, 
— ¿noeh (4) 

(engaged) in war ¿ni mo) £to (a!) 

enjoy yaipw, yaipyow, ——, xexáprca, 
— Ep (7) 

envy mów, Moco, foa, £p uoa, 

p. (7) 

epic poetry ënn, éxàv, tå (7) 

equal isos, ton, toov (8) 

equally tovc (adv.) (8) 

Erato Epatw, Epatobc, ñ ($59) 

Eros "Epoc,"Eputoc, ó apes 'Epoc) ($59) 

escape gevyw, pedfoual, Epvyov, négevya, 


j 9 

Euripides Eópinionc, Edpini8ov, 6 (2) 

Euterpe Eórépzn, Edtépmng, ñ ($59) 

even «ai (adv.) (1); xep (enclitic particle) (s) 

ever noté (enclitic adv.) (5) 

ever yet nwnote (adv.) (9) 

every TAG, Maca, NAY (6); &n&c, dxdoa, &nav 
(6) 

evil kaxóc, kach, axóv (2) 

to exact punishment dixnyv AapBavery (9) 

exceedingly névo (8) 

excellence dpety, &pevíjc, ñ (4) 

exist elut, pou, ° i j (s) 

expect dfidw, ático, nElwoa, Hélwxa, 
HElopat, HE@OHY (4) 

expectation 56£a, Sófnç, 4 (2); Eris, 
£kniBoc, ñ (s) 

experience zá9oç, xá&ovc, Tó (7); ráo Xo, 
neloopa, ÉnaOov, nénovOa, ——, —— 


(7) 


reek Vocabulary Aig 


facing évavtioc, évavtid, ¿vavtiov (+ gen. or 
dat.) (8) 

fair coc, ion, toov (8) 

false Wev8rc, yevdéc (7) 

family yévoc, y£vovc, té (7) 

fare intrans, npávto, mpdéw, énpata, 
némpaya (trans.)/nénpaya (intrans.), 
némpaypat, &xpáx€nv (7) 

fate uoipa, polpas, ñ (2) 

father natip, navpóc, 6 (7) 

favor xápuç, yaprtos, ñ (s) 

fear oófoc, oófov, ó (2) 

fearsome Servic, Bev, Server (2) 

few hiyo, ó) Uya, àiya (4) 

fight nohepéw, mo)euñoo, émohéunoa, 


atenoAéumka, ——, éoheunOny (4) 
fight (against) pdyoua, paxodpar, 
Zuayeodunv, ——, ueuéynyau — (+ 
dat.) (8) 
finally téħoç (o!) 


fine Kahdc, ka), xaAóv (2) 

finish veAevTáo, teAevtr]oc, étehedtyoa, 
tetehevTyKa, , etedevtyOnv (4) 

flee pebyw, pedfoum, Épvyov, népevya, 
EG (9) 

follow Exoyat, ëyopa, &onóumv, ,— 
—— (+ dat.) (9) | 

be fond of pitw, QA jou, tonoa, 
Teg(À nka, negianuai, eornOny (+ inf) 
(4) 

foolish dpa8ys, ágaO£c (o) 

for explanatory, yap (postpositive conj.) (3); 
(i.e., because of) ¿ni (prep. + dat.) (4) 

for (the purpose of) éni (prep. + acc.) (4) 

for in fact xal yáp (a!) 

for the most part éxi (15) zo) (4") 

for the sake of yapw (prep. + preceding 
gen.) (5). 

foreign BapBapos, Báppapov (s) 


foreigner £évoc, évov, 6 (3) 
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foreigners BapBapoi, BapBdpwv, oi (5) 
former éxeivos, éxetvn, &xeivo (a!) 
fortunate eddaipwv, edSaipov (9) ` 
be deemed fortunate passive, (A60, 
Cyrwow, oca, &|A exa, ,— 
(7) 
fortune tox, voxnc, ñ (4) 
free £AebOepoc, £AevO£pa, EhebOepov (6) 
freedom £XevOspa, £xevOeptàc, ñ (6) 
friend pio, pov, 6 (2); pn, png ñ (2) 
friendly oAoc, o, poy (2) 
from mpdc (prep) + gen. (3) 
(away) from &nó (prep. + gen.) (2) 
(out) from èx, &£ (prep. + gen.) (1) 
from (the side of) xapá (prep. + gen.) (š) 
from somewhere o0£v (enclitic adv.) (7) 
from under ónó(prep.- gen) (3) — 
from where xó0v (interrog. adv.) (6) 


general otpatnydc, otpatnyos, ó (8) 
get simple aspect, Exo, Ew/oxhow, Éoxov, 
Eoynka, -éoynyau —— (4!) 
glory 8óša, 86£nc, ñ (2) 
go Epxouat, &ebooya HAGov, £u] Oa, 
) 


— 6 

god Gedc, 000, 6 (1) 

goddess Oedc, 0200, ñ (1) 

good ¿ya0óç, &ya0h, &ya06v (2); xpnotds, 
xpnoth, ypnotov (6) 

goods xpr|uaca, ypnpdtwv, ta (5) 

goodwill xápic, X&piroç, ń (s) 

Gorgias Topyias, Topyiov, ó (2) 

government kotvóv, kotvoó, 16 (3!) 

grace Xápic, Xá ptroç, ñ (s) 

gratitude yapic, xapitos, ñ (5) 

great péyac, peyadn, uéya (4); uakpóc, 
yuaxpá, uakpóv (8 

great number xAí8oc, AB ovc, tó (8) 

greatly u£ya (9!) 

Greece 'EXMác, EMásoç, ñ (7) 

| Greek “Env, "EXXvoc, ó (5) 

guest É£voc, £&vov, ó (3) 

guest-friend ££voc, Eévov, ó (3) 


habit tpdzoc, tpóxov, ó (9) 

Hades Aing, Asov, 6 (2) 

happen yiyvoyci, yeviooua, éyevouny, 
yéyova, yeyévnyau, (6) 

happy eddaipwv, edSaipov (9) 

hardly xaXená (adv.) (4°) 

harsh yaherdc, xarenn, xaXenóv (4) 

hated £y0póc, &x0pá, &x0póv (2) 

hateful ¿x9póç, &y0pá, &y0póv (2) 

have éxw, &w/oxhow, £oXov, Éoyna, 
-Eoxnpat, —— (4) 

have come ñko, $o, ——, ——, ——, —— 
(s) 

have war made upon one passive, roAguéw, 
TOAEUHow, éxoAéuoa, memoÀ)éunka, 

, £noAeunnv (4) 

hear (of) åkovw, dkotoopa, fjkovoa, 
áxfjkoa, ——, ñkoúo0nv (s) 

heaven obpavóc, oópavoó, ó (3) 

Hector “Extwp, “Extopos, ó (s) 

heed middle, xei0w, netow, £neioa, nénewa, 
néretopat, éneloOnv (+ dat.) (3) 

Helen 'EAévr, EA £vnç, fj (1) 

Hellas Eds, EXX46oç, ñ (7) 

Hellene "EX, “EMnvos, ó (5) 

Hephaestus “Hoatotoc, Hoaíotov, ó ($59) 

her abc06, adtijs, a0109 (6) 

Hera “Hpa, “Hpac, ñ ($59) 

Hermes ‘Epyjjc, Epuo$, ó (4) 

Hestia Eotla, Eotias, ñ ($59) 

him a$109, adtis, aŭto (6) 

hold £yo, š$ o/oxñoo, Éoxov, £oxna, 
-éeynua, — (4). 

hold onto middle, Exo, £&o/oxrjov, Ëoxov, 
Éoynka, -Eoxnpar, —— (+ gen.) (4) 

hold to mpoctyw, npoot£o, rpootoxov, 
zpooéoynka, ——, — (7 

home sing. or pl, Spa, 5wpatos, tó (s) 


honor tipda, tipjow, etiunoa, tetiunKa, 


tetiunpar étipnOny (4) 
hope éAric, EAmi80c, ñ (s) ` 
host £évoc, ££vov, ó (3) 


Bel ke 
English to ( 


hostile £xO dus £yOpá, £x805v (2); noA uoc, 
"en uiv (4) 

olxlac, ñ (1); sing or pl, Sapa, 

Solace. +ó (5) 

how óc (interrog. adv.) (3); ti (9*) 
how is it that z@ç (interrog. adv.) (3!) 
human being &vOpoxoc, avOpwnov, ó or ñ (1) 
husband åvńp, àv5póc, 6 (6) 


1 yc, £yob/uov (6) 

Isuppose zov (enclitic adv.) (7) 

if ci (conj) (9) 

ignorance áyaO(a, &ga0lac, ñ (9) 

ignorant ¿ua0ñç, auabéc (9) 

immortal 48dvatoc, d8dvatov (2) 

in £y (prep. + dat.) (1); ¿ni (prep. + gen.) (4); 

— èni (prep. + dat.) (4 

in accordance with £x, "t (prep. + gen.) (3); 
cóv/£óv (prep. + dat.) (1); 
uevá (prep. + gen.) (4) 

in addition to spóc (prep. + dat.) (3); éxt 
(prep. + dat.) (4) 

in any way ti (9*) 

in fact confirming, yap (postpositive conj.) (3) 

in front of 106 (prep. + gen.) (8) 

in office év téAei (of) 

in opposition évavtiws (adv.) 8); (tò) 
évavtiov (9!) 

andin particular xal 5h (4t); xal 84 kat (47) 

in power £v téAe (of 

in relation to zpóç (prep. + acc.) (3); kata 
(prep. + acc.) (5) 

in reply to mpdc (prep. + acc.) (3) 

in the face of xpdc (prep. + acc.) (3) 

in the following way à6€ (adv.) (4) 

in the name of npóc (prep. + gen.) (3) 

in the power of ëv (prep. + dat.) Gt) 

in the presence of £v (prep. + dat.) (1) 

in the world noté (enclitic adv.) (š!) 

in this way oftw(c) (adv.) (4); 88e (adv.) (4) 

in (time of) peace ¿m eiphvng (4!) 

(engaged) in war ¿m mo) tto (4!) 

inclination youn, yvounc, ñ (1) 


indeed 


confirn ning, yap (postpositive co: 3j.) 

G); 54 (postpositive particle) (4); 
phe ve (enclitic particle) (s) 

injure ddtxéw, Adixhow, Hdixyoa, neca, 

HStcyyar, HvenOyv (4) 

insolence bBpic, bBpews, á (7) 

intelligence opóvqotc, ppovicews, fj (o) 

intend uéÀ)ae, ye Mhow, uéeMnyoa, 
Sh dE (+ inf) (3) 

into sic, és (prep. + acc.) (1) 

island vífjcoc, výoov, ñ (1) 

it adt0b, adtic, abtod (6) 


itis necessary det, Seroet, 25énoe(v), ——, 
— (impersonal verb) (5); xph, 
xpfjo xat, — ,— 


(impersonal verb) (8) 

it is possible used impersonally in 3rd person 
sing, eipi, £cogat, ——, ——, ) 

(5) 


journey ó86c, 6508, ñ (1) 

judgment yvóun, yvoyno, ñ (1) 

just Síkatoc, Skala, Slcajoy (2) 

justas wonep (conj.) (6) 

justice Sixy, Stes, ñ (1); 8mcaoctvr, 
Bucatoctvne, ñ (o) 

justly obv Sixy (1) 


keep &yo, dw, f ya yov, hya, yuan ñx9nv (s) 


kill xteive, xvevà, £xretva, ,— 
— (8); dnoxtetvw, &noxtevà, 
anéxtewa, anéxtova, ——, — (8) 

kind yévoc, yévous, tó (7) 

know oida, eicopa, Š , ? 


(9) 


labor móvoc, tóvov, ó (3) 

Lacedaemonian Aaxeóatuóvtoç, 
Aaxebawovià, AaxeBawóviov (2) 

Lacedaemonians Aaxedaipoviot, 
AaxeSaipoviwy, ol (2) 

land ywpa, ywpas, fj (1); yata, yatac, ñ (3); 
Yñ, vfi ñ (G) 
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large uakpóc, paxpå, paxpdv (8) 

. latter o$coc, atn, toto (4!) 

law vóuoc, vópov, ó (1) 

lead dyw, df, yayov, xa, fry uas, ñx9nv (5) 

` learn uavOávo, paðńcopar, £uaOov, 
u£uá8 Rica, ——, — (s 

life Bloc, Blov, 6 (4) 

life force yoy, voxfic, ñ (1) 

like QAéc, PHow, Epidrnoa, nepihyxa, 
negidnpar, égQujenv (4) 

be likely péNw, peMhow, EueMnoa, ; 
= —— (+ inf) G) 

lines (of verse) ënn, &nàv, tå (7) 

listen (to) dxobw, àxobcopat, ñkouca, 
&xrjkoa, ——, hxovobny (5) 

little dAtyos, dAtyn, ó) (yov (4) 

a little (c)uixpóv (9*) 

live C41, Sow, ——, ——, ——, — (8) 

livelihood oc, Biov, ó (4) 

living being Gov, (90v, tó (1) 

long uaxpóc, paxpa, paxpdv (8) 

lord Seoxdtn¢, Seondtov, 6 (6) 

love Epwe, Epwroe, ó (s); pto, PAHO, 
éepiAnoa, neg(Anka, nepina, £g rnv 


4 

loved ç(Àoç, on, piov (2) 

loved one oíAoc, pidon, ó (2); e, png, 
8G) 

loving eíAoc, pàn, piov (2) 


magistrate ápyov, ápyovcoc, ó (s) 
majority preceded by an article (whether 
modifying a noun or used substantively), 
Todds, TOMAN, TOAD (4) 
make active or middle, novéw, now|ow, éxoinoa, 
xexotnka, nenoinpa, ¿romany (4) 
to make a beginning dpyiv xoicioOat 
(4) 
to make a plan Bovhiv roieîoða (4t) 
to make words Adyoug noieîtoba (47) 
make clear Snów, 8A, é54Awoa, 
Seshora, SeShwpar EnrwWOyv (4) 


make war (upon) xoAeuéco, xoAeurjot, 
&noMéyunoa, menokeunka, ——, 
¿mo)eun0nv (+ dat.) (4) 

maker rots, xou]voó, ó (2) 

man dvOpomoc, &vOpomov, ó (9i &vr]p, 
&v6póc, ó (6) 

manage írans.,npácco, npá£o, £npata, 
nénpaxa (trans.)/n&npaya (intrans.), 
némpayyat, éxpáxenv (7) 

manner cpóxoc, «póxov, 6 (9) 

many zoe, TOM, TOAD (4) 

many times noMáxıç (adv.) (3); (rà) mod 
(9*) 

marketplace &yopá, åyopâç, ñ (1) 

marry middle, äyw, d&w, WYayov, HXa, Hypa, 
fdr (9 

marvelous Sevvéc, Sewn, Setvdv (2) 

master Seondt 16, Seoxdtov, ó (6) 

matter yppa, yprpatos, tó (s); np&y ua, 
Tpay patos, TÓ (7) 

me éyw, šuo6/uou (6) 

Melpomene Mednopévn, Mednopévye, 
ñ ($59) 

mind sing. or pl, pphy, epevóc, ñ. (s); voc, 
vot, 6 (7 

miserable á8)uoc, à0Ma, dOXov (9) 

misfortune cvpgopá, cvpgopas, ñ (1) 

moderate oógpov, cgpov (9) 

moderation owppootvn, owppoobyng, 
1 (9) 

money xp'juaza, ypnpdtwv, tá (5) 

mortal Bpotéc, Bpotod, ó (4); 6vnxóc, 
Ovni, 9vnróv (5) 

mother u+np, unzpóç, ñ (7) 

much zoAóc, 10M, Tord (4); (adv.) (tò) 
TOAD (9*); (tà) no (ot) 

of much value repi roMod (4t) 

multitude zÀñ0oç, zArjQovc, Tó (8) 

Muse Moóca, Motong, ñ ($59) 

must Sei, Sehosy é5énoe(v), ——, ——, 

(impersonal verb) (5) 

my póc, eur, éuóv (6) 


i e PVT, OVTEWG, ^ (7) 

near mpi és (prep. + dat.) (3); tapá (prep. + 
dat.) ( (s) 

be near ndpeup 


L xapécouat, ——, ——, 
——,— (7) 

necessity avayxn, dveryxng, ñ (5) 

neither...nor...odte/p\te... obte/ 

Unte.. . (6) 

never ot xote, obnote/uh note, ujnnote (5); 
obSéxote/unSénore (adv.) (7) 

new véoc, véd, véov (4) 

no oddsic, obdepia, odSév/pndeic, un8euta, 
pndév (s) 

no, on the contrary in corrections, piv oov 
(particle combination) (6) 

no longer odkéti/unxétt (adv.) (8) 

no one ob6eíc, oddepia, oddév/unbdeic, 
unBeuta, undév (9) 

noble Kcihdc, xad, addy (2) 

non-Greek fápfapoc, Bápßapov (s) 

nor o06£/un5€ (conj.) (7) 

nor ever odSénote/undénote (conj.) (7) 

not ob, odt, ody (adv.) (2); uñ (adv) (2) 

not any oddeic, oddeuia, oddév/undeic, 
unõepia, undév (adj.) (9) 

not at all oó návv (8); od8év/undév (of) 

not even ob5£/un8£ (adv.) (7) 

not ever yet obnw@note/unnwnote (9*); 
odSenwnote/undenmnote (of) ` 

not only... but also... ob/pi pdévov.. 
& à ical... (2) 

not yet obmo/uro (adv.) (9*) 

not yet at any time odnwnote/unnwaote 
(95); odSendnote/pnSexwnorte (9*) 

nothing obdeic, oddepla, obdév/undele, 
pndepia, undev (9) 

now viv (adv.) (3); (xó)(xà) viv (9°) 


O ô (interj.) G) 
obey middle, neiOw, xeico, Ezrguoa, 
xéneua, nénei uat, eneloOnv 


(+ dat.) (3) 


RET ë> d LU HR 
tonua, — (4) 

an enemy zoÀ£tuoc, Tohepia, xoX£utov (4) 

f course Sh (post pose pari icle) (4) 

of much value nepi rood (4!) 

(political) office apy, &pxfic, ñ (2^) 

often xoM ic (adv.) (3); (zà) xoá (9°) 

old xoAaids, radcu, xaXov (8) 

on £v (prep. + dat.) (2; &nl (prep. + gen.) 
(4) ent (prep. dat) (à) 

on account of iá (prep. + acc.) (2) 

on behalf of nép (prep. + gen.) (6) 

on condition of ¿xi (prep. + dat.) (4) 

no, on the contrary in corrections, u£v 
obv (particle combination) (6) 

on the one hand u£v (postpositive 
particle) (3) 


on the one hand..., on the other hand 
. pév..., 58... (3) 
one eic, pia, £v (numerical adj.) (9) 
one another , AMA wv (reciprocal 
pronoun) (8) 
only uóvoc, pov, uóvov (2); uóvov (adv.) (2) 
openly eic/és otwóv (3°) 
opinion yvopn, yvoungs, ñ (1); 96£a, 8dEne, 
4 Q) 
opposing évavtios, évavtid, évavtiov 
(+ gen. or dat.) (8) 
opposite évavtios, &vavtià, Evavtiov 
(+ gen. or dat.) (8) 
or ñ (conj.) (2) 
orator pitwp, prjcopoc, ó (s) 
other og, dian, GA) o (5) 
ought ypñ, xpfjota, ——, ——, ——, 
(impersonal "E (8) 
our fjuévepoc, fjuevépa, rjuévepov (6) 
(out) from £x, ££ (prep. + gen.) (2) 
out of £x, ££ (prep. + gen.) (1) 
over nép (prep. + gen.) (6) 


"OG, y, BY ox a, 


pain ddan, Adone, ñ (8) 
passion £puc, Epwroe, 6 (s); záðog, 
xáOovc, tó (7) 
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path 6866, 6506, ñ (1) 
. to pay attention votv/yvounv mpocéyetv 
(7) 
peace eiprvn, elpiyns, ñ (1) 
in (time of) peace ¿m siphvng (4°) 
(the) people 8fjuoc, Sñuou, 6 (2) 
perhaps totg (adv.) (8) 
persuade meiOw, relow, Éneia, néneia, 
nénewpyat, &neioOnv (3) 
Phoebus Goifoc, Dotfov, ó ($59) 
plain cagys, cages (7) 
plan Bovàń, Gov, ñ (1) 
to plan Bovhiw xoietoOa (47) 
pleasure ñŠovñ, Sova, ñ (8) 
poet Tomte, xouqxo6, 6 (2) 
political office apy, ¿pxñç, ñ (2!) 
Polymnia TloÀ6uvia, Modvpvidc, ñ ($59) 
Poseidon IIootibv, IootióQvoc, ó 
(voc. = IIóosi80v) ($59) 
power Svvapic, Svvauews, ñ (7); t£ oc, 
tél ovc, tó (9) 
(supreme) power åpxń, &pxfo ñ (2) 
practically Qç £xoc einetv (7) 
practice trans, npăttw, npáto, Ëxpata, 
nénpaya (trans.)/n£npàya (intrans.), 
némpaypat, empayOnv (7) 
be present ñko, fw, ——, ——, ——, —— 
(5); tåper, oe —,—, 
presently (x8) (i) viv (9*) 
prevail (over) vixác, vixrjot, évixnoa, 
vevikna, veviknat, évixrjenv (4) 
Priam IIpiayoc, Tpiápov, ó (1) 
property xpñuara, ypnpátwv, tá (5) 
prudent cóopov, cQopov (9) : 
public xotvóg, kový, Kotvóv (3) 
public affairs xoww4d, OD, tå G) 
public speaker óñrop, pytopos, ó (s) 
public treasury kotvá, kotvàv, tå (3) 
publicly eiç/żç kotvóv (3!) 
‘to exact punishment SixnvAapBaverv (9) 
purpose c£Aoc, téAovs, Tó (9) 


quarrel zoAeuéo, tohepow, éxohéunon, 
mexoAéurka, ——, éroreuyOnv (4) 
(quite) all &xàc, &xàca, &nav (6) 


race yévoç, yévous, tó (7) 
be ready mapeimi, tapécouat ——, —, 


real &Ànerjc, dAnOés (7) 

really dvtwe (adv.) (7); ws ånds (77) 

receive déxoua, Séfouai, eefduny, ; 
SéSeyya, (6); AauBávo, Ańyopa 
EhaBov, Anpa, Anppar šMi00ny (9) 

recount Aéyw, A£t, EreEa/einov, ——, 
MA eyuau, £éx8nv (3) 

regarding cic, és (prep. + acc.) (1) 


rejoice (in) yaípo, xaipyow, ——, xexáprka, 
, exdpny (7) 
remain pévw, Weve, Eueva, ueuévrika, ——, 


=o) 

reply oxoAaufávo, brohhyoua, $xéAapov, 
drefhyoa, dreAnupa, $neMoOnv (9) 

reputation Sdfa, 86£nc, ñ (2) 

require åftów, $c, HEiwoa, Hkiwxa, 
HElw@pat, héron (4) 

responsibility aitia, aitiac, ñ (2) 

(the) rest (of) in the attributive position, 
aoc, à, aMo (5) 

resulting from £x, ¿§ (prep. + gen.) (1) 

reveal dyhdw, ón) eoo, £87] 60, Sed4Awxa, 
Sewa, eSyroOnv (4) 

rhetor óñrop, pytopos, ó (5) 

right dixaios, Scala, Sixatov (2) 

road 686¢, 6508, ñ (1) 

ruin diap0eipw, Siapdepa, dep 0etpa, 
diépVapxa/diepopa, diepSappa, 
SieqOapny (9) 

rule àpxń, apxis, ñ (2); 4pxo, ëpso, fjpfa, 
AXA ñpYuau ñpx9nv (+ gen.) (3) 


ruler ápyov, dpyovtos, ó (s) 


safety owtnypia, owtnplas, ñ (8) 
same adtéc, abth, adtd (6) 


3 


ue 23777) jv) 
— (8); equ, qoc, £groa, ——, 


dye ceca 


sea OdAatta, &aAávcng, ñ (2) 

see ópác, Spouai, toy, Eopdxa/edpaxa, 
al rela óg8nv (6) 

eize AauBávo, Ajo, £Xafov, Anpa, 

eugait, £e (9 

-self abtéc, ait, aðtó (6) 

send Jugo, néppu, Enewpa, xénouoa, 
némevuar, eéuoOny (3) 

send away dnonéunw, dnonéwyw, aneneu a, 
&xonéxoyuga, dnonérenpar, anenéuplyy 
(7) 

send away from oneself middle, anonéunu, 
ANTONE NH, ànéneyVa, &xonéxouga, 
énonéneppat, &xenéugOnv (7) 

sense vodc, vod, 6 (7) 

severe yahendc, yahenn, yadendv (4) 

shameful aicypéc, aicypa, alexpóv (3) 

shared (with) xotwóc, xoti, Korvóv (+ gen. 
or dat.) (3) 

show $960, Sydow, £61jÀ 00a, 6:90 ca, 
SeSipropat, Enon (4) 

skill téyvn, téxvnç, ñ) (s) 

sky obpavóc, obpavod, ó (3) 

slave naic, naiSéc, ó or f) (5); 800A0c, 
600Àov, ó (6) 

small óÀtyoc, 6Atyn, ddtyov (4); (o)yixpóc, 
(o)pixpd, (c)yuixpóv (8) 

so obtw(c) (adv) (4); Se (adv.) (4) 

so then in transitions to a new subject, uev 
o$v (particle combination) (6); dpa 
(postpositive particle) (9) 

so to speak (x £xoc eimeiv (7) 

Socrates Lwxpdtys, Zwkpávovc, ó (7) 

soldier ovpatiótrc, otpatiatou, ó (8) 

some «ic, xt (indef. adj.) (9) 

somehow mw (enclitic adv.) (5) 


., sometimes... T0Té..., 


NH 
ere nov (enclitic adv.) (7) 
son vide, vioó, ó (4) 
n of Atreus Arpeidnc, ArpeíSov, 6 (2) 

sort y£voc, yévous, tó (7) 

soul oxy, yxs, ñ (1) 

Spartan Aaxeoniuóvioc, Aaxedaipovia, 
AaxeSaipdviov (2) 

Spartans Aaxeóaiióviot, Aaxedaipoviwy, 
oi (2) 

speak (of) Myo, Atto, Ereka/elov, —— 
AEAcypar, £Aéx8n (3); ,ép0, j 
elonxa, etpnuat, ¿pph (8) 
to speak Aóyovc rousto9at (4t) 

speech Aóyoc, Adyou, ó (1) 

spirit yvy, yrmpns, ñ (1); Salo, 
Saipovos, 6 or ñ (s) 

state kotvóv, xotvob, tó (3!) 

stay pévw, uev, £uerva, ueuévi]ka, —— ` 
— (9) 

still £n (adv.) (8) 

stop (intrans.) middle, nabw, nabow, énavoa, 
zéxavxa, nénavyas, éxabOnv (3) 

stop (trans.) rabo, xa$oo, Éxavoa, nénavxa, 
nénavpa, &xabOnv (3) 

straight ¿p0óç, pań, óp0óv (6) 

strange 8etvóc, Sen, Sewóv (2) 

stranger É£voc, £&vov, 6 (3) 

struggle &yóv, åyâvoç, ó (6) 

student pabytijs, ua9nzo@, ó (s) 

stupidity áuaB(a, áuaO(ac, ñ (o) 

suffer nacyw, n£icopat, £xaDov, nénov6a, 

37 (7) 

suffering móvoc, nóvov, ó (3); náBoc, 
xá€ovc, té (7) 

suppose otogiac/otuat, oijoopal, — 
——, @HOnv (8); 9xoXapQávo, 
bnoMfoyau, dxéraBov, óne(pa, 
óxefnupau, óngMoOqv (9) 
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supreme power ápytj, ápxfio ñ (2) 
sure cagic, oapéç (7) — 
surely tot (enclitic particle) (š) 


take Aaup&vo, Ańyouar ZraBov, Anpa, 
eugait, MI 09nv (9) 

take hold (of) middle, Aau&vo, Arjyopau, 
£Aafov, etAnoa, efAnupat, £Aroenv 
(+ gen.) (9) 

take up ónoXaupávo, óxoM]Vouat 
bnéAapov, inenga, dreihnppat, 
dredjoOny (9) 

talk (with) Siaréyouat, Siadéouar, —, 
——, dietheypar, ic) ex9nv (+ dat.) (7) 

tall uaxpóc, uaxpá, uaxpóv (8) 

task £pyov, čpyov, tó (1) 

teach 8i8áoxo, SiSdEw, £S(BaSa, SediSaya, 
SeSiSaypar, š&6&x9nv (3) 
cause to be taught middle, 5iSdoxw, 
SiSakw, Sisata, SeS(Saya, Se8(Šayuau, 
¿8.6&x9nv (3) 

teacher 8i8áoxaAoc, SiSacKxdror, ó (5) 

tell (of) AEyw, AéEw, EAefa/eizov, —, 
Aéheypat, £Aéx8nv (3); —, £pà, —, 
elpnxa, elpnuat, ZopnOny (8) 

Terpsichore Tepwuyópa, Tepyuópás, ñ 
($59) 

terrible Sgtvóç, Sewn, 8evóv (2) 

Thalia Odea, Oareias, fj ($59) 

that éxetvoc, éxetvn, éxetvo (demonstr. adj./ 
pron.) (4); 8c, ñ, ó (rel. pron.) (s); dtu 
(conj.) (6); óc (proclitic conj.) (6) 

the 6, f, tó (article) (1) 

them aitod, abtis, adtod (6) 

then odv (postpositive conj.) (6); ' 
tote (adv.) (7) 
(so) then dpa (postpositive particle) 
(9) 
so then in transitions to a new subject, 
uév o$v (particle combination) (6*) 

' there éxei (adv.) (9) 


there is need Sei, ejos, é8£nos(v), ——, 


, — (impersonal verb) (+ gen.) 
(s) | 

therefore oóv (postpositive conj.) (6); in 
transitions to a new subject, utv obv 
(particle combination) (6); apa 
(postpositive particle) (9) 

these oócot ata, tata (demonstr. adj./ 
pron.) (2); otóg, aiSe, t45e (demonstr. 
adj./pron.) (4) 

thing xpf|ua, Xpñuaroç, tó (5); =pàyua, 
xpáyuaoc, tó (7) 

think otouav/olua oihoopa, ——, ——, 
CAUTE höv (8) 

think (it) right åfiów, àfiwow, Akiwoa, 
ikiwa, f£ oua, HELWwEnv (4) 

think worthy åfiów, à&uooto, ñ8loca, 
HElwKa, HEtwpan, HELWErv (4) 

this odtoc, aity, toto (demonstr. adj./ 
pron.) (2); 88e, 18, 168€ (demonstr. 
adj./pron.) (4) 

those éxeivo1, éxeivai, éxetva (demonstr. 
adj./pron.) (4) 

thought voóc, vod, ó (7) 

through 814 (prep. + gen.) (2) 

through to the end, 814 téA0u¢ (9) 

throughout «ata (prep. + acc.) (5) 

thus obtw(cs) (adv.) (4) 

in time of peace ¿mì eiphvng (4!) 

to sic, &c (prep. + acc.) (1); &nt (prep. + acc.) 


4 | 

to (the side of) rapá (prep. + acc.) (s) 

to a great extent ¿mì (td) xod (41); 
uéya(s) — 

to somewhere zo (enclitic adv.) (7) 

to the end zc x£Aoc (o!) 

to where moi (interrog. adv.) (6) 

toil zxóvoc, nóvov, ó (3) 

tool óxÀov, ömhov, tó (1) 

toward eic, £c (prep. + acc.) (1); mpdc 
(prep. acc.) (3) 


tr iti isa, dy Gelac, ñ (2) 
truthful &Aq97c, ddnPéc (7) ) 
turn to 7poc£yu, oon, spocfoyov, 


Tpoo£oynka, j 7) 


ugly aioxpóc, atoxpá, aloxpóv (3) 

unclear áónAoc, ASyhov (6) 

under bró (prep. + gen.) (3); 66 (prep. + 
dat.) (3); $n6 (prep. + acc.) (3) 

under the power of ixé (prep. + dat.) 


(3) 


understand uavOávo, ua9ñooua, £uaGov, 


peuá& xa, ——, — (5); AapBaver, 
Anwouat, £Aaov, £a, ethnupar, 
Eij@Ony (9) 

understanding qpóvnoic, ppovijcews, 
à (9) 


unjust 48ucoç, &Šucov (2) 

upon éri (prep. + gen.) (4) 

Urania Otpavia, Ovpaviác, ñ ($59) 
us fjueic, ñuàv (6) 


valor dpeti, &perñç, ñ (4) 

value middle, tind, tiufjoo, étipnoa, 
Tetiunka, tetTipnuat, eiua (4) 

very nep (enclitic particle) (s); a$róc, 
abc, adré (6) 

very (much) TÅVV (adv) (8) 

victory vii, vticno, ñ) ñ (4) 

(wanton) violence $fpic, bpews, ñ (7) 

virtue dpeth, dpetiis, ñ (4) 


. wall teiyos, tetxous, tó (8) 
want Bobhoua, BovArjoopai, ——, ——, 
BeBowAnuar, eBovdnOnyy (6) 


wanton violence foi, bbpews, ñ (7) 


, Toheuov, 6 (1) 

r (with) xoheuéo, zo)euñot, 
énchéunoa, Í una, ——, 
Eronen ny (+ dat ) (4) 

(eng piped) in war &xixoAéuov (4) 
have war made upon one passive, 
TOAEMÉW, ToAEuhow, émoheunoa, 
memorepnca, ——, émohepnByy (4) 
make war (upon) soAeu£o, TOES, 
&xoÀéunca, MemoAgunka, ; 
énoneunOyv (+ dat.) (a) 

way óc, 6806, ñ (1); zpózoç, vpómov, ó (9) 

we fuic, Hav (6) 

wealth xAoócoc, xAottov, ó (7) 

weapons ófa, ónAov, tå (i) 

welcome Séyouat, 9£&ouat, £6cáunv, —, 
5éSeypar, —— (6) 

well gô (adv.) (3) 

well, ... in narrative transitions and responses 
in dinde àX& (conj.) (2!) 

what tic, ti (interrog. pron./adj.) (9) 

when xéte (interrog. adv.) (3) 

where noô (interrog. adv.) (6) 

which óc, ñ, 6 (rel. pron.) (5); tic, «t 
(interrog. adj.) (9) 

who óc, ñ, ó (rel. pron.) (5); tis, ti (interrog. 
2030) 

whole nic, naoa, nav (6); &àxàc, &nàon, 
&xav (6) 

whom óc, ñ, Š (rel. pron.) (5) 

whose óc, ñ, ë (rel. pron.) (s) 

why zt (99 

wicked xovnpóc, novnpá, novapóv (4) 

wife yuyñ, Yuvaucóç, ñ (7) 

will &ovM|, BovAfjc, ñ (1) 

be willing £62, w/Sého, £970, HIANGA, 
HPEANKa, — , — (3) 

win vikdw, vixrjotw, évixynoa, veviiqka, 
vevixnuat, evixn ny (4); middle, e£po, 
olow, tveyxa/fveyxov, évivoya, 
éviyveypal, ñvéx9nv (o) 
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. wisdom ocogía, oogíác, ñ) (1) 

wise cogóc, cog], coqóv (2) 

wish é0éhw/SéAw, eedryjow, Héna, 
Iéna, ——, (3); Bodoa, 


BovArjoouat, ——, ; BeBovAnuan, 


BovanOny (6) 

(along) with o$v/tov (prep. + dat.) (1); 
uerá (prep. + gen.) (4) 

` with a view to eic, ¿ç (prep. + acc.) (1) 

with difficulty xaAezóc (adv.) (4) 

with the aid of obv/Ebv (prep. + dat.) (1); 
ueta (prep. + gen.) (4) 

without dvev (prep. + gen.) (6) 

wits sing. or pl, epr|v, gpevóç, ñ (s) 

woman Yvvi, Yuvatkóç, ñ) (7) 

word Aóyoc, Aóyov, à (1); £xoc, Exovs, 
tó (7) 

work £pyov, ëpyov, tó (1) 


worthless zoynpóç, rovnpă, tovnpdv 
(4 
wretched á8)uoc, a8Aid, áQ)uov (o) 
wrong adixéw, á8ucrjoo, Adixnoa, sika, 
fotu, ASiKHOyv (4) 


(yes,) by expresses strong affirmation, vi 
(particle + acc.) (s) 

yet £u (adv.) (8); zw (enclitic adv.) (o) 

you (sing.) ob, co8/cov (6) 

you (pl.) ueis, óuàv (6) 

you know roi (enclitic particle) (s) 

young véoc, véà, véov (4) 

young man vedvidc, vedviov, Ó (2) 

your (sing.) oóc, of, oóv (6) 

your (pl.) óyévepoc, buetépa, buérepov (6) 


Zeus Zevc, Aids, ó (5) 


(uas +) peeu e sr aroy} 
f3snud 'Á1essooou STH (S) —— — f 


*(&yaolsgg ohg 439 


usoq aq estre 


uloq aq ste ` fusddeq tourosəq 
‘ueddey təusooəq (quo go2fa2d) (9) “pnliazhad waolsh ‘alinoasls oroolasA soñoa iL 
USIM quem 
(duo 3st40D) USDA Quem (9) alighyaogs qouvoogad * É ^vrloolvaog “vrioygog 
pep eq (wad +) uidoq (uaa +) apna (€) aligkdl qon l du “Xdu wgdls ‘mgdy ‘oXdy 
j[eseuo woy (4) aligdrizuaacy 
Leme pues oq Leme pues Leme puss ^joriiaacgacoaco ‘odrouszouy OAAIUZUY ‘oANzxo0uy “oarrigsaroaro 
HDI (8) — ' *94015t21£0 DABINBUD 032210100 *04131010100 
ərp peop eq pafsad (8) 
(quo aingnf ) p í “O3DA 022, “Aoangzuy qprlqoapgoxp ‘mrnolagouy 
ammbar qoədxə ú 
| FYN (yr) umn 
Lunom 1]dnou3 eq x ‘Auyiom yury} (7) aligengh 'roron3l vagy "ooo ‘moongy ‘orgy 
paresy sq ( Jo) 3eot *(03) uəjstT| . : 
/03 peuas1si[ eq (quo aangnt ) (JO) reay '(03) ues (s) aligoqoal * ‘onlay voaoxl vrloogoo ‘mqoun 
paml eq 
fpeSuoxa aq eaníur {(0}) Buom (op) (t) alglongh ^vrlongl psusugu ^oolongla ‘molougy 'esiigp 
3g3no1q eq Áxreur fpeseuo 
^pereq yim deme LIII doex (Bu1ig pee (S) UgXy ^or Uu XU "oJ ‘ogy wiy 
SAISSeq eIPPUA aA q19A 


‘sisdouds e ur pepnpour eq pjnous sur1ojy Sursrnə5o Ápuouruioo uo 
'3310A yeu ut s1eedde (2454 GISA € Jey} seyeorpur yp uy ‘eot0a Fey} ur sreodde 42424 QISA ay} q1oA V Jo Ə3IOA ë JO} pe1ego are sSurueour ou USU AA 


Sq3HA dO S.LMVd 'IVdIONI d 


93jeunjJOJ pouroop sq 


perdnooo aq 
'pexiqequi eq 
‘PPY oq 


uayods aq ‘pres aq 


peurejdxo aq 
u8nej eq 


peurni aq ‘paydniios aq 
. f(4piexn) pakonsap aq 


(aep *) (qM) ssnosIp 


d (ym) ƏsISAuoo 


(uae) Xm 


€ 
(Guo 15140v) 


Hu 


9AISSeq 


03 Sui[^ 
*03 uo pjoy 


ouroo ‘03 


(ep +) mooz 
e[qissod st y “suaduy 


{sə faq 


(quo aangnf ) 


yu8ne1 aq 03 esneo 


(‘yep +) (YIM) ssnostp 


'(q11M) astaauod 


(qm) aea 


Əuto5]əA 
foAro201 3dəooe 


SIPPuA 


yuasaid aq fauroo aary 
Kaua fo3e[nuro 


əay are aq 


(‘ape +) aq f(3ur7) 
9]qe aq “sun.gu1 
‘Adno20 1qequr 

fpjou sey 

(Jo) yeads “(Jo) qoa “es 


ouroo ‘08 


aqissod sra: “stadu 
gsx faq 


ysm "Suri eq 
ure[dxo ‘yora; 


ura 4dna1oo 
f(&poxn) Konsop 


I8ƏAƏ1 
Tep syeu ‘mous 


Ay 


(S) EEEE, OR ef (lc =, ‘og ‘onl 


(4) -——" ^oxovli53 nomli momy ‘movi 


(8) — — — — wog ong 


(+) - ^orluX.os- “pxUXog '&oXog *molXo/o33 ‘X3 


'ed3 ' 


V 


(8) alghdda ^rllidjs ‘validi * 
(ecce 


eese 


^»gavliv2 '^ogyl ^vrioogs2 ^vrloXda 


‘alinouo3 mohz morz 


(S) MC C —— xf 


^vrloog ^3 


(€) —— '—— “valiyaglh wolryagls *molivsga 430/4303 


(€) «ugXogiga ^mriAgigag ‘wXngQ193g “0909193 MPI ‘MAONgIg 


(6) «udpgósig ^vrldvgózig 
^odogógig/vnxdvgógiQ 0d1396319 ‘odagdnig ‘mdizgdwig 


. (4) aligXsyaig 


^vriAayng ‘—— ‘ swrlog3ynig ‘worlodsywig 


(+) algorylgs 
‘Tmrlerylgag “oxen gag ‘womyliga ‘momylig ‘moylig 


^vriA3938 ^ 


(9) ‘aliriy gage ^orlo339 ‘worloX3g 


qA 


Uess 3q 
əaatjeq 


'esoddns ^rumqi 
(Auo 351407) 


pejeejep eq 


"d 
pezenbuoo eq 


a 


peg? eq fpsiuno»er sq 
^uexods aq ‘pres eq 


peAre»ol eq 


bye T 
fpooisispun eq 
*pəzrəs eq Uye: oq 


9AISSEq 


Ápte1 eq 
íreou eq 4uese1d eq 


(quo 24ngnf) 

228 

(aingnf ut 1d20x2) 44 
Əxərəq 

*asoddns gury; 
MOUY 


(quo asnqnf) 


A 


(aep +) (Gsurese) 1g2g 
putjsrepun WIEST 
(quo asnyn) 


u 


("ue *) 
(30) proy exei 


ərp 
(quo 24ngnf)) 
ƏIpPIMAW 


pear q 
‘reau aq ‘yuasaid aq 


33s 


MOU 


um '(19A0) Jreaaid 
Qeajep ‘ranbuos 


PEME “SHD4J 
{Keys 'ureuro1 


Ajax] eq 
^4noqe aq 'pusjut 


putjsrepun Sureey] 
[le unosa *(30) J 


‘(jo) yeeds ‘Aes 


9AI9293 fputysiepun 
*əzrəs OYE 


[PI 


prep oq Yoafuad 
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Subject 
Accusative 
with a 
Supplementary 
Participle 
x 


x 


Accent, possibilities of, 10 
Accents, 10 i 
acute, 10 
circumflex, 10 
grave, 10 
persistent, 21 
placement of, 11 
recessive, 61 


Accusative case, introduction, 24 


Adverbial, 289 
Cognate, 55 
Direct Object, 24 
Double, 54 
Predicate, 55 
Predicate Adjective, 254 
of Respect, 47 
Retained, $4. 
Subject, 135 

in an indirect statement, 252 

Adjectives, introduction, 42 

compound, 38 
first-second-declension, 42 
indefinite vis, t, 221 
interrogative tic, tl, 280 
noun-adjective agreement, 44 
placement of, 44 
possessive, 163 
substantive use of, 44 
third-declension, -1¢, -£6, 216 
third-declension, -@v, -ov, 288 
iniic, &xü ga, Gray, 165 
qitóc, a<, 2016, 161 
£ic, uia, Ev, 283 
péyas, uey&hn, uéya, 101 


E 


sh Index 


prdeic, undepla, undév, 283 
o08síc, oddepia, oddév, 283 
Kas, Kod, TAY, 165 
Kodbs, FOAAH, TOAD, 101 
Adverbs, 104, 217 
Alpha privative, 36, 38, 200 
Alphabet, 4 
Anastrophe, 17 
Antecedent, 123 
Aphaeresis, 105 
Apodosis, 284 
Apposition, 49 
Appositive, 49 
Article, 31 
agreement of article and noun, 32 
uses of, 32 
substantive use of, 102 
Aspect, 62 
completed, 62 
progressive, 62 
repeated, 62 
simple, 62 
Assimilation, 121 
Attraction of telative pronoun into case 
of antecedent, 127 
Attributive position, 33 


Binary construction, 170 
Breathings, 9 

rough, 9 

smooth, 9 


Cognates, introduction, 19 
Compensatory lengthening, 122 
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Compound verb, 197 
accent on, 197 
Conative use of present and imperfect tenses, 56 
Conditional sentences, introduction, 284 
Present Simple, 285 
Past Simple, 285 
Future Most Vivid, 285 
Present Contrary-to-Fact, 286 
Past Contrary-to-Fact, 286 
Mixed Contrary-to-Fact, 287 
Conjunctions 
adversative, 38 
coordinating, 17 
postpositive, 57 
Consonants, 6 
aspirated, 6 
dental,6 ` 
final sigma, 6 
intervocalic sigma, 68 
labial, 6 
liquid, 7 
lunate sigma, 6 
movable nu, 27 
movable sigma, 92 
mute, 6 
nasal, 7 
nu movable, 27 
palatal, 7 
tho, initial always with rough breathing, 9 
sibilant, 7 
sigma movable, 92 
stop, 6 
voiced, 6 
voiceless, 6 
Contracted verbs, 93 
alpha-contracted, 94 
epsilon-contracted, 93 
omicron-contracted, 96 
present active participles of, 203 
present middle/passive participles of, 205 
principal parts of, 87 
Coronis, 105 
Crasis, 104 


Dative case, introduction, 23 
of Agent, 250 


General Index 


of Cause, 218 

with a Compound Verb, 219 

of Indirect Object, 78 

of Manner, 289 

of Means (Instrument), 23 

of the Possessor, 171 

of Reference, 23 

of Respect, 47 
Declension, definition, 26 
Demonstrative adjectives/pronouns, introduc- 

tion, 48 

Exeivos, £xsivr|, &keivo, 99 

68e, jSz, v08s, 98 

o90c, aŠ, TODTO, 48 

comparison of demonstratives, 100 
Derivatives, introduction, 19 
Diphthongs, 7 

spurious, 72 
Dissimilation of aspirates, 89 


Elision, 104 
Ellipsis, 81 
Enclitics, 128 


Genitive case, introduction, 23 
of Cause, 218 
distinguishing Subjective and Objective, 
46 
Objective, 46 
Partitive, 101 
of Personal Agent, 77 
of Possession, 23 
of Separation, 23 
Subjective, 45 
of Value, 102 
Gnomic aorist, 160 


Indicative, tenses of, overview, 63. For morphology, 
see Verbs: Morphology 
Indirect Statement, introduction 167 
with 8t1/t and a finite verb, 167 
binary construction, 170 
personal construction of, 257 
with Subject Accusative and an infinitive, 252 
when subject of introductory verb is also subject 
of indirect statement, 254 


im) 


with Subject Accusative and a supplementary 


5 
when pn ofintroductory verb is also subject 
ofindirect statement, 256 

verbs introducing Hans statement, 348 
Infinitive, 72. For s. see Verbs: Morphology 

Articular, 259 

in an indirect statement, 252 

Object, 77 

Subject, 134 
Infix for future passive, -y0-, 75 
Inflection, 13 
Ingressive aorist, 159 
Inverse Elision, 105 


Lunate sigma, 6 


Meter, quantitative, introduction, 180 
anceps, 190 
caesura, 190 
principal, 190 
strong, 192 
weak, 192 
dactyl, 190 
dactylic hexameter, 191 
dactylic pentameter, 191 
diaeresis, 193 
elegiac couplet, 191 
epic correption, 193 
foot, 190 
hemiepes, 192 
iamb, 190 
iambic trimeter, 190 
metron, 190 
Porson's Bridge, 190 
resolution, 191 © 
spondee, 190 
synizesis, 192 
Morphology, definition, 13. See also specific parts 
of speech 
Movable nu, 27 
Movable sigma, 92 


Negation | 


a 
with Articular Infinitive, 259 


ral Index Ag 


with generic substantive, 44, 10 
with Object Infinitive, 77 
i conditional sentences, 285 
in relative clause with Ses pronoun referring 
to generic antecedent, 127 
with Subject Infinitive, 135 
00 
in apodoses of conditional sentences, 235 
with infinitive in indirect statement, 244 
with specific substantive, 44, 103 
with a supplementary participle in indirect 
statement, 256 
redundant, 151 
Nominal sentence, 133 
Nominative case, introduction, 22 
Predicate, 23 
Predicate Adjective, 133 
Subject, 22 
Noun clause, definition, 169 
Nouns, introduction, 22. For noun syntax see 
individual cases 
case, 22, 
summary of cases and their basic functions, 
25 
consonant stems, 120 
finding the stem of, 26 
gender, 22 
noun-adjective agreement, 44 
number, 22 
three declensions, 25 
vowel stems, 120 
Morphology 
first declension, long-alpha, 26 
first declension, eta, 26 
first declension, short-alpha, 40 
first declension, masculine ending in -àc, 
-0 OF -1]6, -0v, 41 
first declension, alternate dative plural ending 
-aiwn(v), 27 
summary of accent rules for first-declension nouns, 
28 
second declension, masculine/feminine, 29 
second declension, neuter, 30 
second declension, alternate dative plural ending 


-own(v), 29 
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Nouns: Morpbology (continued) 


summary of accent rules for second-declension 


nouns, 31 
third declension, consonant stems, 120 


summary of special morphology rules for third- 


declension nouns, 123 
third declension, t-stems, 215 
third declension, o-stems, 214 
åvýp, declension of, 149 
yvvý, declension of, 195 
untnp, declension of, 196 
vo$c, declension of, 195 
nathp, declension of, 196 

Nu movable, 27 


Partial deponents, 131 
Participle 
attributive and substantive use, 211 
common substantives of, 213 
as predicate adjective, 214 
supplementary, 214 I 
in an indirect statement, 255 
Particle, definition, 57 
particle combination, definition, 58 


. General Index 


Protasis, 284 
Punctuation, 9 


Redundant negative, 151 

Relative clause, 123 
connective, 126 ! 
generic antecedent of, 126 
restrictive and nonrestrictive, 125 


Rough breathing, 9 


Sentences 
complez, 123 
compound, 123 
conditional, 284 
nominal, 133 
simple, 123 
Sigma movable, 92 
Smooth breathing, 9 
Suffix, 36 
Syllabification, 10 
Synopsis, introduction, 76 
1. present, imperfect, and future active, middle, 
and passive indicative; present and future 
active, middle, and passive infinitives, 76 


Past indicative augment, 69 2. present, imperfect, future, and orist indicative; 


Person, 61 present, future, and aorist infinitives, 158 
Possession, summary of, 165 3. present, imperfect, future, and aorist indicative; . 
Postpositive, 57 present, future, and aorist infinitives; present E 
Predicate position, 133 and aorist participles, 210 
Prefix, 36 4. all indicatives; all infinitives, present and aorist 
Proclitic, 16 participles, 248 
Prolepsis, 170 l Syntax, definition, 13. See also specific parts of speech 
Principal parts, 64 and specific cases 
| of contracted verbs, 87 
Pronouns Thematic vowels, 65 

demonstrative 


&ketvoc, éxeivn, £ketvo, 99 

68e, Se, 168s, 98 

obcoc, abcr], zoo, 48 
indefinite tic, Tt, 281 
interrogative tic, ti, 280 
personal, 163 
reciprocal ——, ddArlwy, 236 
relative öç, 4, 6, 123 


attraction of relative into case of antecedent, 127 


Pronunciation, 4 


Verbs, introduction, 61 
aspect, 62 
completed, 62 
progressive, 62 
repeated, 62 
simple, 62 
compound, 197 
accents on, 197 
conative use of present and imperfect, 56 
with contracted futures, 236 


copulative, 23 
denominative, 87 
deponents, 160 
middle, 160 
partial, 131 
passive-in-the-aorist, 160 
dissimilation of aspirates in principal parts of, 87 
finite, 61 
intransitive, 61, 64 
linking, 23 
mood, 62 
imperative, 63 
indicative, 63 
optative, 63 
subjunctive, 63 
number, 62 
Object Infinitive, 77 
omega, 65 
participle, attributive and substantive use, 211 
common substantives of, 213 
as predicate adjective, 214 
supplementary, 214 
person, 61 
principal parts of, 64 
principal parts of contracted, 87 
stems of omega/thematic verbs 
present, 65 
augmented present, 70 
future, 73 
augmented aorist active and middle of first 
aorist, 153 
1naugmented aorist active and middle of first 
aorist, 154 
augmented aorist active and middle of second 
aorist, 155 
unaugmented aorist active and middle of second 
aorist, 156 
augmented áorist passive, 157 
unaugmented aorist passive, 74 
Subject Infinitive, 134 
subject-verb agreement, 67 
tense, 62 
of the indicative mood, overview, 63 
primary, 64 
secondary, 64 
thematic, 65 
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transitive, 61, 64. 
used absolutely, 54 


roice, 62 


active, 62 
middle, 62 
passive, 62 


Morphology 


indicative, omega/thematic 

present active, 65 

present active of alpha-contracted, 95 

present active of epsilon-contracted, 93 

present active of omicron-contracted, 97 

present middle/passive, 67 

present middle/passive of alpha-contracted, 95 

present middle/passive of epsilon-contracted, 
93 

present middle/passive of omicron-contracted, 
97 

imperfect active, 69 

imperfect active of alpha-contracted, 95 

imperfect active of epsilon-contracted, 94 

imperfect active of omicron-contracted, 97 

imperfect middle/passive, 70 

imperfect middle/passive of alpha-contracted, 
95 

imperfect middle/passive of epsilon-contracted, 
94 

imperfect middle/passive of omicron-contracted, 
97 

future active, 73 

future middle, 73 

future passive, 74 

first aorist active, 153 

first aorist middle, 153 

second aorist active, 155 

second aorist middle, 155 

aorist passive, 157 

perfect active, 242 

perfect middle/passive, 244 

perfect middle/passive of consonant stems, 245 

pluperfect active, 242 

pluperfect middle/passive, 245 

pluperfect middle/passive of consonant stems, 
245 

indicative, -yi/athematic 
present active of elui, 130 
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Verbs: Morphology (continued) 
indicative, -41/athematic (continued) 
imperfect active of eipi, 130 
present active of pnpi, 250 
imperfect active of ppi, 250 
infinitives, omega/thematic 
present active, 72 | 
present active of alpha-contracted, 96 
. present active of epsilon-contracted, 94 
present active of omicron-contracted, 97 
present middle/passive, 72 
present middle/passive of alpha-contracted, 96 
present middle/passive of epsilon-contracted, 94 
present middle/passive of omicron-contracted, 
97 . 
future active, 74 
future middle, 74 
future passive, 75 
first aorist active, 154 
first aorist middle, 154 
second aorist active, 156 
second aorist middle, 156. 
aorist passive, 158 
perfect.active, 243 
perfect middle/passive, 247 
infinitives, -u1/athematic 
present of zipi, 132 
present of pnt, 251 
participles, omega/thematic 
present active, 202 w 
present active of contracted, 203 
present middle/passive, 204 


General Index 


present middle/passive of contracted, 205 
first aorist active, 205 
first aorist middle, 206 
second aorist active, 207 
second aorist middle, 208 
aorist passive, 209 
participles, -y1/athematic 
present of eiui, 203 
present of enut, 252 
primary active endings, 65 
primary middle/passive endings, 67 
primary middle/passive personal endings, 67 
secondary active endings, 69 
secondary active personal endings, 69 
secondary middle/passive endings, 71 
secondary middle/passive personal endings, 71 
Caw, conjugation of, 237 
OvijoKxw, perfect active of, 237 
oi8a, conjugation of, 279 
Xp); conjugation of, 240 
Vocative case, introduction, 24 
Vowels, 7 
iota adscript, 8 
iota subscript, 8 
quantity and quality of, 7 
thematic, 65 
Word order in Greek, 79 
antithesis, 81 
balance, 81 
ellipsis, 81 
emphasis, 79 
hyperbaton, 80 


-, EAMAAWY, 236 
&vfp, 149 
&xüc, &müca, sav, 165 


üóvóc, GOTH, MOTO, 161 
yov 195 
é clause, 58 


giui, 130, 
accent, 131 
as a copulative verb, 133 
meaning “exist,” 134 
morphology, 130 

gic, pia, £v, 283 

éxeivos, éxeivi], £xetvo, 99 


Caw, 237 


Ovýorw, perfect active of, 237 


uéyac, uen, uéya, 101 
uv clause, 58 
u£v solitarium, 163 
"i 
with Articular Infinitive, 259 


with generic substantive, 4.4, 103 


with Object Infinitive, 77 


in protases of conditional sentences, 285 


d 


in relative clause with relative pronoun referrin: 
to generic antecedent, 127 
with Subject Infinitive, 135 
unselig, undepia, unó£v, 283 
HALT HP, 196 


vo, 195 


68e, Se, 68e, 98 

oia, 279 

óc, Ü, 6,123 

ob 
in apodoses of conditional sentences, 285 
with infinitive in indirect statement, 254 
with specific substantive, 44, 103 
with a supplementary participle in indirect state- 

ment, 256 
obdsic, obdepia, obĝév, 283 
odt06, abcr, TODTO, 48 


Kas, Kao, TAY, 165 
HATH, 196 


soÀ06, TOMAN, TOAD, 101 


tic, TÍ, 280 
TLG, TL 281 


Qn, 250 


xpi, 240 


